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PBEFACE. 

It is commoklt assumed tliafc Grammar is a ptirelj 
verbal science, in wliich tlie student is mainly occupied 
in learning definitions, panidigms, and rules of syntax, 
and that it is, consequently, far inferior as an instru- 
ment of mental discipline to natural history and ex- 
perimental science. The mode in which it has been 
too frequently taught gives some colour to this view ; 
but, rightly taught, grammar is as much a reed fitudy 
as botany or chemistry. Words are things, as well as 
the symbols of things, and are subject to definite 
natural laws — to laws of growth and decay, to laws 
of inflexion and syntax, to laws affecting their signi- 
fication. The study of these laws affords room for 
just the same sort of independent effort as the study 
of physical science. The facta of language are still 
where the grammarian originally found them, and the 
learner may, under proper direction, find them for 
himself, classify them for himself, and reason from 
them for himself. It is obvious, therefore, that gram- 
mar affords room for onginal observation, for generaliza- 
tion, for induction and deduction, and that if it were 
taught in this scientific spirit, its value as a formative 
study would be very high. 

The distinguishing feature of this Grammar is set 



forth in the opening paragraph. Starting with the 
recognition of the fact that all the truths of which the 
grammar of a language takes cognizance are to be found 
in the language itself, the Author has everyivhere in- 
voked the co-operation of the student in the collection 
and investigation of those truths. The exercises are, 
for the most part, not mere echo-questions asking for 
the matter of the chapters to which they arc appended, 
bnt questions based on specimens submitted for original 
examination, just like the specimens put before a class 
in Botany or Chemistry. These specimens have been 
carefully collected during a period of teaching extending 
over twenty years, and will he found to embrace most 
of the ilifficulties which the language presents. 

The Author has paid special attention to what are 
generally called the ' exceptions ' of accidence and con- 
struction, with a view to getting rid of them. The excep- 
tions of grammar are not infractions of law, but instances 
of laws that, in accordance with higher laws, are becom- 
ing, or have become, obsolete. It is of the highest 
importance to the student to recognize this truth, and to 
narrow, wherever he can, the area of knowledge that still 
remains outside the domain of investigated law. Thus 
only can knowledge be rendered scientific. Much has 
been done of late years (notably by Dr. Slorris) to ex- 
plain the peculiarities of English accidence ; the Author 
hopes that, by reference to the syntax of Old English, 
he has himself done something to remove the anomaliei 
of English syntas. 



The method of the Grammar is not exclusively 
inductive. Wherever it is possible the student is called 
upon to apply, in deductive exercises, the knowledge 
which he has acquired. Mr. Fitch, in one of the admi- 
rable lectures on Teaching delivered by him before the 
University of Cambridge, says, on the subject of text- 
books : ' One good test of a grammar or delectus, or of 
a manual of any kind, is this: Does it, as soon as it has 
helped the student to know something, instantly set 
him to do Bomething which requires him to use that 
knowledge, and to show that he has really acquired it ? 
E.g., if it explains a new term, does it require the 
learner soon to use that term ? If it states a rule, does 
it give him instantly occasion to put the rule in prao- 
tice ? If it points out a new logical or grammatical dis- 
tinction, does it challenge him forthwith to find new 
instances and illustrations of that distinction?'' The 
Author trusts that the Grammar now submitted to 
teachers and students will not wholly fail to give satis- 
fection under the application of this test. 

The history and derivation of the language are 
treated at greater length than in most school-books, 
but it ia hoped that the importance of the subject 
will afford a sufficient justification for the course taken 
in this respect. In tracing the derivation of words the 
student will take care not to be deceived by mere coin- 
cidences of form and meaning. Dr. Donaldson used to say 
to his pupils, ' Whenever you come across an ingeniona 
' Lecturci en Teaching, p. %i. 
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SENTENCES. 



tenee, e.g. Be hind to the poor] one that asks a question is 
called an Interrogative Sentence, e.g. Were you tliere ? one 
that expresses a wish is called an Optat.ve Sentence (Lat. 
optOf I wish), e.g. Mai/ we be happy / 

If we examine these sentences carefullv. we shall find 
they each consist of two parts, viz. one relating primarily 
to some thing or person spoken of, or spoken to ; the other, 
relating to what is said of, or to, that thing or person. The 
former part is called the Subject of the Seatence, the latter 
the Predicate. 

(a) The Subject of an Assertive Sentence is the word or 
words denoting that about which the assertion is made ; the 
Predicate is the assertion itself. 

(1) Gold is heavy. 

2) To err is human, 

3) He loves hunting. 
(4) That he is wrong is clear. 



Subject 


Predicate 


(1) Gold 

(2) To err 

(3) He 

(4) That he is wrong 


is heavy, 
is human, 
loves hunting, 
is clear. 



(h) The Subject of an Imperative Sentence is the word 
denoting that to which the command or entreaty is given ; 
the Pr^icate is the command or entreaty itself. The Sub- 
ject of an Imperative Sentence is often not expressed. 

(1) Praise ye the Lord (Subj. expressed). 

(2) Go away (Subj. unexpressed). 

(3) Do thou likewise (Subj. expressed). 



Subject 


Predicate 


(1) Ye 

(2) [* Thou ' or ' ye * (un- 

derstood)] 

(3) Thou 


praise the Lord. 

go away, 
do likewise. 



SENTENCES. 3 

(c) The Subject of an InteiTOgative Sentence is the word 
denoting that concerning which the question is asked; 
the Predicate is that part of the sentence which relates to 
what is asked. 

(1^ Lovest thou me 1 

(2) Did your father go to town 1 



Subject 


Predicate 


(1) Thou 

(2) Your father 


lovest me. 
did go to town. 



(d) The Subject of an Optative Sentence is the word 
denoting that concerning which the wish is expressed ; the 
Predicate is that part of the sentence which relates to the 
wish. 

(1^ May he be prosperous 1 
(2) Long live the king ! 



Subject 


Predicate 


(1) He 

(2) The king 


may be prosperous, 
(may) live long. 



Sometimes the order of the sentence is inverted ; but 
whatever the order, the sentence must contain a Subject, 
expressed or understood, and a Predicate; e.g. Him we 
sotight in vain, Merrill/ goes the miU» 

Exercises. 

Arrange in parallel columns as above the Subjects and Predicates 
of the following sentences : — 

1 . John ran to the bridge. 2. He was present at the inquest. 
.S. Oft on the dappled turf at ease I sit. 4. The stars of midnight 
shall be dear to her. 5. Low on his funeral couch he lies. 6. The 
praise of P>acchus then the sweet musician sang. 7. By fairy hands 
their knell is rung. 

8. Then shook the hills with thunder riven ; 

Then rushed the steed to battle driven ; 
And, louder than the bolts of heaven. 

Far flashed the red artillery. — Cam^jhell, 

b2 



4 PARTS OF SPEECH. 

0, Her wing shall the eagle flap 

O'er the false-hearted ; 
His warm blood the wolf shall lap 
Ere life be parted. — Scott, 

10. Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. — Gray. 

11. Come unto these yellow sands. — Sliakspere, 

] 2. Tliat you have wronged me doth appear in this. — Id. 

13. Haste thee, nymph. — Milton, 

14. My days among the dead are past. — Soutliey, 

PABTS OF SPEECH. 

4. If we examine the separate words of which sentences 
are made up, we shall find that they discharge different 
functions, i.e. are used for different purposes. Let us con- 
sider the use of each word in the following sentences : — 

The great black dog in the yard hit my lUtle brother 
badly. 

Two furious lions attacked the three horses^ and speedily 
killed them. 

He struck him angrily on the face, but did not hurt 
him. 

The book was on the table, and the slate was under the 
chair. 

Some of these words, as dog, yard, brother, lions, horses, 
face, book, table, slate, chair, are clearly names of things. 

Some, as bit, attacked, killed, struck, hurt, tell us what 
things do. 

Some, as great, black, little, furious, describe things. 

Some, as badly, speedily, angrily y tell us how actions are 
done. 

Some, as tJie, my, a, point out which things we refer to. 

Some, as two, three, tell us how many things we are 
speaking of. 

Some, as them, he, him, are not themselves the names of 
things, but are used instead of names. 

Some, as in, on, under, point out certain relations be- 
tween things. 

Some, as and, hv^, join sentences. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 6 

5. Words that discharge the same fnnctioii in a sen- 
teiice are said to belong to the same part of speech. 

To parse a word is, primarily, to say to which part of 
speech it belongs. 

The number of parts of speech depends on the number of 
functions which words discharge in a sentence ; but, as it is 
not worth while to notice every petty difference of function, 
and thereby multiply the number of parts of speech, most 
grammarians group words into eight parts of speech. 

It does not matter whether we recognise seven, or eight, 
or nine, or ten parts of speech. What is of importance is — 

1. That we should have a sufficient number of parts 
of speech to enable us to classify all the words we use ; 

2. That we should keep the parts of speech quite 
distinct ; 

3. That we should not group together words having 
widely different functions, even though in some one 
respect they agree. 

The names of the eight parts of speech which we shall 
recognise are — 

The noun, The adverb. 

The pronoun, The preposition, 

The adjective, The conjunction. 

The verb, The interjection. 

6. Nouns are the names of things, i.e. of whatever we 
can think about; e.g. Here are books, slates, pencils, and 
jcapsr. 

Adjectives are words joined to nouns — 

1. To describe things, e.g. I have good, old, red 
wine. 

2. To point out things, e.g. Put this book on that 
table. 

3. To express number or quantity, e.g. Give me 
some bread and two or three apples. 

Verbs are words which tell ns, or help to tell ns, what 
is done by things or to things : — The horse neighs. The 
horse is beaten, 

Sppie verba tell us what things abe or become : — The 



6 PARTS OF SPEECH. 

horse is an animal. The horse is tired. The boi-se grew 
old and heeame useless. 

Adverbs are words which tell us 

1. How, when, and where actions are done, e.g. 

He behivea ireH ichitt he stjiys here. 

2. The degree in which a thing or an action pos- 
seases a particular quality, e.g. lie is ver>/ happy and 
enjoys himself exceedhyli/. 

Pronouns are words used instead of nouns, e.g. You and 
/saiv/uw. 

Frepoaitions are words that point out 

1. The relations between things, e.g. The book on 
the table hi/ tha window ; or 

2. The relation between actiona or attributes and 
things, e.g. The mouse ran over the chair, then uTider the 
table, then hekiiid the clock, and at last got into a lio!e. 
The modicine is good^br you. 

Coi^junctions are words which join worda and sentences. 
John atul Jamea sang a duet. (Words.) He went to town 
and bought a net; hut he forgot to bring my watch. 
(Sentences.) 

Inteijectiona are words of exclamation, eg. 0, come 
ye into the summer woods. 



1. Describe the use of the words in italics in the follo-ii 
paasage — 

Mark I to tht ffentlu lullaby, 
Tliat thivagh the treei is arcepinj, 
Tho»a tleepy trees tbat nod their heait. 
Ere yet the moon coaei pnepiag, 
Liko a tender nvrte, to lee if all 
lfi.-r little ones are ikfpins.—C. Tantig. 

2. Name tho parts oE apeeoh to which the words in italics in 
following passages beloni; — 

II. Not a di-Kia was heard, not afiineral nvte.— Walfe. 

i. The Aisynan eame down like a mi^an the/eld. — Byron, 



NOUNS, 7 

e. Alack ! there lie» more peril in thine eye 

Than twenty of their swords. — Shahsperem 

d, Ilisjnty gave ere charity began. — Goldsmith* 

e. And he was hindf and hved to sit 

In the low hut or garnished cottage, 
Atid praise the farmer *s homely wit^ 
And share the widow's homelier ^o^^^. — Praed. 

/. AlaSi for the rarity 

Of Christian charity. — Hood, 

g. O, Mary, go and call the cattle home, — KingsUy. 

A. Ah^ then and there was hurrying to zsAfro, — Byron, 

NOTJirS. 

7. Nouns are the names of things, and are so called 
fix)m the Latin word nomen (French worn), a name. 

Under the word * things ' we include — 

1. Objects that we know by means of our senses, as 
gold, horse, stone, London, Thomas, 

2. Qualities considered apart from the objects in 
which they are found, e.g. truth, whiteness, beauty, 

3. Objects of whose existence we can form some con- 
ception, although we do not know them by means of 
our senses, e.g. mind, spirit, God, conscience, 

4. Relations between things, as canjtse, effect, purpose, 
resemblance, difference, 

5. Actions or states, as walking, growing, existence, 
movement, 

* Things' are sometimes distinguished from * persons' 
and 'places,' but in the definition given above the word 
* thing ' is used to denote whatever we can think about, 

8. Nouns may be classified in various ways. Considered 
with reference to the extent of tlieir applicability they are 
either Common or Proper. 

A Common Noun is a name which may he applied to 
all the individuals of a class. It is common to them all, 
e.g. man, river, port, city, 

A Proper Noun is a name which helongs to an in- 
dividual as distinguished from one helonging to a class, 



8 rnoi'EE KOUKS. 

and is BO called from tlie Latin proprim, oae's own, e.g. 
John, London, Broad Street, Propped Iloiise. 

Thns the name man is common to all man; the name Tlionini 
bclonga to & particular man. A cammoQ voaa diatiDguishes ono 
class fnDoj another class, as wea from birds ; a proper noun distin- 
guishes one individual from another iudividiial, as Tlutmai froin 
JuhH, London from PaHs. 

Occasionally a proper noun la used to denote Eot a par- 
ticular indiyidual but one or more of a class, and ia that 
case it becomes commoD ; e.g. we sometimes speak of a croel 
tyrant as ' a Nero.' In the following passage Macaulay used 
proper nouns as common ; ' To put the JaTies, the SovtJa, 
the Sherlocks into such a situation that they must either 
starve or recant, , , , was a revenge too deliuimia to bo 
i-elinqiiished.' The historian does not mean by ' tlie Janes, 
the Souths, and the Sherlocks ' persons bearing that name, 
but persons occupying positions similar to those of the 
divines mentioned. 

When we speak of a family — as the Tudoi-s, the Howards 
— we use a name which is pro])er as regards the family 
as a whole, though common as regaixla the members of the 
family, 

When we speak of ' The Queen,' meaning a particular 
queen, as Queen Victoria, we convei-t a conunon into a 
proper noun. 



9, Considered with reference to tlie r.ide in which things 



exist, the nouns denotiU; 
Absti-act. 



! either Concrete i 



e of a thing which has a 

1 minds, e.g. hook, gold. 



A Concrete ' Noun is the n 
real existence oatside onr i 
feaiher. 

An Abstract ^ Nona is the name of a quality considered 
apart from the thing in which it is found, or of an act'oa 
considered apart from the doer of it, e.g. whileTiess, fntth, 
motion. The only separate existence that the things denoted 
by abstract nouua have, is a mental existence. So there can be 

' From Lat. cenereuo, 1 ffrow together. 

» From Lat. abttralio, I draw away from. 



ABSTRACT NOUNS. 9 

no action apart from the doer of it, though we maj think 
of an action apart from the circumstances which attend its 
performance. 

Abstract Nonns are formed from (a), adjectives, e.g. goodnets^ 
rednesSy truth, jnstice ; (J) verbs, e.g. speech^ thrift (from thrive), 
ihrift (from shrive); (c) concrete nouDS, e.g. despotism^ hingshijf, 
knavery. The same noun may be concrete in one sense and abstract 
in another. Note the different uses in the following examples — 

Truth is opposed to falsehood (abstract). 
This tnUh is indisputable (concrete). 
Our ideas of beauty are derived from beautiful ob- 
jects (abstract). 
She was one of the beauties of the court (concrete). 

When an abstract noun is used in the plural, or restricted 
in its application by some adjective, as * a,' * tlie^ * hia^ ckc, it 
is nearly always rendered thereby concrete ; i.e. it no longer 
denotes an abstract quality, but some concrete object possess- 
ing the quality. 

It will be observed that these modes of classifying nouns 
are independent one of the other. Hence, it would be wrong 
to say that nouns may be divided into Common, Proper, 
Concrete, and Abstract, as if the four classes were co-ordinate 
and based on one principle of classification. We ought to 
say that they may be divided into either common and proper, 
or into concrete and abstract. A noun may be at the same 
time common and concrete, e.g. man, stone ; or proper and 
concrete, e.g. London, Thomas. 

The following table represents the various classes of nouns in- 
cluded under the heads Common and Proper : — 

Common. 1. Names of concrete objects, e.g. gold, tree, 

2. Names of qualities, e.g. truth. 

3. Immaterial objects, e.g. spirit, mind. 

4. Eelations, e.g. cause, effect. 

5. Actions or states, e.g. motion, life. 

Common becoming Proper, e.g. the Queen. 

Proper. 1. Names of persons, places, &c., John, London. 

2. Proper becoming Common, e.g. a Nero, some Cromrvell. 

3. Proper in one respect, and Common in another, e.g^. 

the £)nglish, the Tories. 



10 EXERCISES ON KOUNS. 

Exercises. 

1. Point out the nouns in the following passage — 

Rats! 
They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles^ 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cook^s own ladles. 

Split open the kegs of salted sprats. 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hats, 
And even spoUed the women's chats 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. — Bromiing. 

2. Arrange in two columns the cbmmon and proper nouns in the 
following passages — 

a. My name is Nerval ; on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks. — Home, 

b. Be England what she will. 

With ail her faults she is my country still. — ChurchiU, 

e. Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. — Gray, 

d. But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage 
And froze the genial current of their soul. — Id, 

e. England is not now what it was under the Edwards and the 
Henries. 

/. That man is little to be pitied whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not 
grow warmer among the ruins of lona. — Johnson, 

g. What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas 1 not all the blood of all the Howards. — Pope, 

h. There have been many Diogenes and as many Timons, though 
but few of that name. 

*. Aldeborontiphoscophomio I 

Where left you Cbrononhotonthologos ? — Carey, 

Tt, Caesar crossed the Rubicon and marched to Rome. 

I, The Bacons were related to the Cecils. 

m. In Xanadu did Eubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree. 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran. — Coleridge, 

n* While stands the Coliseum 

Rome shall stand. — Byron, 



GENDER OF NOUNS. 11 

0. IVe stood upon Achilles' totnb. 

And heard Troy doubted ; men will doubt of Rome.— ^yw». 

p. The Emperor met the Queen at Boulogne. 

q. The English are not a military people. 

Give instances from the foregoing passages of (a) proper nouns 
becoming common ; (J) common nouns becoming proper. 

3. Arrange in two columns the concrete and abstract nouns in 
the following passages — 

a. Words are the daughters of earth, and deeds are the sons o£ 
heaven. — Indian saying. 

h. Confidence is a plant of slow growth in an aged bosom. 

U. of Chatham. 

o. Praise undeserved is scandal in disguise. — Pope, 

d. A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring : 
There shallow draughts into3dcate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. — Id, 

e. Forgive us all our sins, negligences, and ignorances. 

lAturffi/, 

f. The evil that men do lives after them : 

The good is oft interred with their bones.— 57m^«pe7'«. 

g. So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear. 
Farewell remorse ; all good to me is lost : 
Evil ! be Thou my good. — Milton, 

h. My hopes are gone ; my worst fears are realized ; my goods 
are seized. 

THE IITFLEXION OF NOTJITS. 

10. Nouns undergo various changes of form in order to 
express changes of meaning. Thus lion is changed into lions 
to express a change of number, into lixyn!s to express posses- 
sion, and into lioness to express a she-lion. These changes 
are called inflexioiis from the Latin ^ec^o, I bend ; the word 
that is inflected being regarded as bent from its simple form. 

OENDEB OF NOTJITS. 

11. Nouiis that are the names of males are said to be 
of the Masculine Oender, e.g. sailor, master, lord, Harry. 
The names of females are said to be of the Feminine Gender, 
e.g. wife, girl, queen, Harriet. The names of things that 
have no sex are said to be of the Neuter Oender (Lat. nevier^ 
neither), e.g. book, London. 
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The word G 




LDskind or olasa, and comes from the Latin 
geiim, a. fiort or kind. Tbos Shakapere wriies, ' Supply it with one 

f aider of herbs or distract iC with many' {Othello). 
mgimges the gender of nouns ia> for the most part, independent □£ 
Bex, and depends on the terminations of the aoans. Thus in Latin, 
weiiiKi, a Isble, is feminine ; oevlnf, an eje, is masculine, So in Old 
English, iungc, a tongue, was feminine ; liiBj, a day, was masculine. 
In modern English both tuiigiie and day aie neuler. Gec.der should 
not be confounded with sex. Gender ia a distinction hetween 
Kordi, aez a distinelion between things. 

Gender is not strictly an inSexion, except in those cases 
in which the gender is expressed hy the teimiaatioD, e.g. giant, 
gianlcBB; testator, tcstatrii. 

Nouns that admit of being applied without inflesion 
to tilings of either sex, aa frieiid, parent, dove, cousin, bin!, 
e said to be of the Commoa Gender.' 
13. Wlien impersonal tilings are personified, i.e. when 
they are spoken to, or spoken of, (is if they were living per- 
, we oiten attribute to them sex; and the nouna which 
e them are then said to be of the masculine or feminine 
gender, according as masculine or feminine qualities ara 
attributed to them. Thus we often speak of the Sun, 
Death, Time, as masculine; of Nature, Virtue, Religion, 
Law, as feminino. 

The gender of nouns denoling sexless things is, of course, arbi- 
trary. In O.E. nil is feminine, mnm is masculine; in modem Eng- 
lish the geuders of these words are reversed. We, thinking mainly 
of the beauty and gentle motion of tbo moon, make maun feminine. 
Out forefathers, when they made ' moon ' masculine, probably thonghc 
of the moon as ■ the measurer, the ruler of days and weeks and 
seasons, the regulator of the tides, the lord of their festivals, aud the 
herald of their public assemblies' (Max MQllei). The sailor in- 
variably speaks of his ship as feminine; in a similar way the engine- 
driver speaks of his engine ; both giving expression, in tliis way, to 
a certain admiration and fondness for fhe things with which they 
are, respectively, 60 closely associated. 

'It IB curious to observe that country labourers give the feminine 
appellations to those things only which are more closely identified 
Kith themselves, aud by the qualities and condition of which their 
)wn effoils and character as workmen are aSected. The mower 
calls his scythe a sJie ; the plo(^;hman calls his plongh a i!ie ; but a 
proug, or a shovel, or a harrow, which passes promiscuously from 

■ Some nouns that were formerly of the common gender are now 
restricted to one sex. E.g. girl, hoyden, niece, shrew, courtesan, 
termagant, witdi, veitcb, mas. 
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hand to hand, and which is appropriated to no particular lahoorer, 
is called a A«.'— Cohhett. 

Many of onr old English writers make the gender of English 
nonns correspond to the gender of the equivalent nouns in Latin and 
Greek. 

13. The differences of gender are indicated in three ways 
in English, viz. — 

(1) By difierent words : 

bachelor (Low Lat. haocalarins, maid or spinster 

a cowherd, from bacca, a Low 

Lat. form of racca, a cow) 
boar (O.B. Mr) sow (O.E. «/^?0 

boy (cp. Ger. huhe) girl (dim. of Low Ger. gor, a little 

child) 
brother (O.E. hrdthor) sister (O.E. 97ve6gtoT) 

buck (O.E. bucca, he-goat) doe (O.E. da) 

bull (Icelandic doU) cow (O.B. cii) 

bullock (dim. of bull) or steer heifer (O.E. heahfor, from heah, 

high, and /par, ox ; = full-grown 
ox or cow) 
cock hen (fem. of O.E. Jiana, cock) 

colt or foal (OM.fola) filly (dim. of foal) 

dog or hound bitch (O.E. Mcce. Cp. Ger. hetze) 

drake ( ==king of the ducks) duck ( = diver) 

drone (O.E. drdn, from the noise bee (also used as of the common 

it makes) gender. Originally fem.) 

earl (O.E. eorl^ a warrior) countess (fem. of count) 

father (the feeder) mother (root ««/?, to produce) ; 

dam (Lat. domino) 
gaffer (from grandfather) gammer (from grandmotlier) 

gander (O.E. gandra. The d is goose (originally contained an n. 

not a part of the root. See Cp. Ger. ^a?i*= goose; gannet, 

note on gooce) the Solan goose, O.E. gaiwta — 

wild goose) 
hart (O.E. heort = the homed roe (O.E. rd) or hind (O.N. Mnd, 

one) or stag (Icelandic steggr^ a female deer) 

a gander. The name is given 

to many male animals) 
horse (O.E. hor») or stallion (O.F. mare (O.E. merCy a mare : mearh, 

eftalon) a horse, was mas.) 

husband (O.E. Uus^ house ; bonda, wife (O.E. iv{f= woman. Cp. fish- 
proprietor) wife, goodwife [goody], house- 
wife [huzzy]. Also Ger. n:eib=i 
woman) 
king (O.E. cyn-ingj son of the queen (from root ^aw, to produce 

tribe. Cp. kin, kind) Cp. O.E. cwerifftigel^heji'XixA) 

lord (O.E. hfdford, from hl4f, lady (O.E. KU^fdige, from Mdf, 

loaf 2 wea/rd, keeper) loaf, and dceger, kneader") 
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man (originallj oom. gen.; cp. woman C = iTife'inan) 
Oer. mentch) 

monk (Gt numaeliet, goliiary) or nun (Low Lot, nnniia, mother ; 
friar (Lat-./j-afer, brother) old fem. mytiehijii) 

nephew (O.E. nffa. Cp. Ger. niece(Lat.«ejrfM,gra.nddaughter) 
n^ffe; Lat. nepns — ^anAson. 
Op. 1 Tiro. V. 4, wiere 'ne- 
phews " = ' grandchildren ') 

papa (root pa, to nonrish. Cp. 
/other, Lat. jjuter) 
I or wether 



:i (Lat. n 



sloven (cognate 

slabbfT) 
son (Sanscrit m 



la (same root as mother. Cp. 
It. mamma, breast) 
ewe(O.E.er.«iO 
siller) madam (Lat. jiieo, mj; domina, 

lady) 
dame (Lat. domina, lady) 
rilh ilajijilubbcT, slut (cp. slattern) 

to beget) 



danghter (=inilter. Cp.Qfc.rtti- 
gatgr and O.E. dug, a teat) 
nncle (Lat. arnneiiliiis, dim. of aunt (Lat.a«iJfii,afatheT'sBiEter. 

«!■**, grandfather) Cp. aid, from O.E. lemeie) 

wizard (O.F. g^ino-art, & very witch (O.E. irieee, fern,; Kicea, 
_!_. Icelandic, vUhT, mas.) 



<n gender. In S 



In modem English ' servant ' is of the comrai 
English it is moBculine. the feminine being ' 
seriant,norhiSDiaid'(Ei. SI. 17, P. Book version. Cp. PB."cit3nii. B). 
(3) By diBtinctiTe terminations, mostly dorived either 
directly or indirectly from Latin, e.g.— 

-trix, US testator, testatrix; oxectitor, executrix. 
-688 {Normaa French -esse, Latin -ism), aa actor, ftctreas; 
master, mistress ; emperor, empress ; duke, duchess ; 
lad, lass (Welsh lla,wd, a, lad ; fem, llodes, a. girl). It 
will be observed that some of these words imdergo 
other modiflcationa, besides taking the affix. 
-iee, as improvisatore, improvLsatrice (Italian). 
-ine, as bero, heroine (Greek); landgrave, landgravine; 

margrave, margravine (Germaji). 
-en, the only instance of this termination in modem Eng- 
lish is rixen, the feminine of for. Comp. the Gferman 
feminine termination -in, e.g. Freund, n male friend, 
Freundin, a female friend. Bo Fiichs, Fuchsin. 
In Old English we find several distinctive gender terminations. 
ThuB, all nouns ending in a were maaculina ; most nonns ending in 
e were feminine ; e.g. loidaiea, a widower ; iritdtaee, a widow. The 
old feminine suffix -ttere still snrTives in tpinitcr, though a spinster 
no longer means, as it did once, a female spinner. In many other 
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words this suffix snrvives, but is no longer distinctively feminine, 
e.g. punster, rhymester, huckster (originally a female hawker). It 
also survives in many proper names, as Bagster (contracted into 
Baxter) from baker; Brewster, from brewer ; Webster,* from webber, 
i.e. a weaver ; Eempster, a comber ; Whitster, a bleacher. By 
degrees -gter ceased to be a distinctively feminine termination, and 
it became necessary to add the termination -ess. Hence such words 
as song-str-es3 ; seam-str-ess.* 

(3) By using nouns or pronouns, liaving gender, as pre- 
fixes or affixes, as he-goat, she-goat; manrchild, female- 
child; he-bear, she-bear; man-servant, maid-servant; cock- 
sparrow, hen-spaiTOw. iFromaii=wife-man. 

As a rule feminine nouns are formed from the masculine. 
The following are exceptions : gander from gans, the old form 
oi goose; bridegroom from bride and ^t*ma=man; drake 
(=^duck-king) from ondf a duck (Norse) and raA;6=king 
(comp. rick in bishop-rick) ; widower from widow. 

Exercises. 

1. Place in parallel columns the masculine and feminine nouns 
in the following passages, and state what considerations probably 
determined the gender in each case — 

«. But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 

Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er unroll. — Gray. 

h. When Music, heavenly maid, was young. 

While yet in early Greece she sung. — Collins. 

c. And Hope enchanted smiled and waved her golden hair. — Id 

d. Next Anger rushed, his eyes on fire. — Id. 

e. The meek-eyed Mom appears, mother of dews. — Thomgon, 

f. Knowledge is proud that he has learnt so much. 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. — Cowper, 

g. Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains 
We crowned him long ago. — Byron, 

h. The river glideth at his own sweet will. — Wordsworth. 

L Overhead the moon sits arbitress. — Milton. 

It, Late, late yestreen I saw the new moone 

Wi' the auld moon in her arme.— *jSir Patrick Spens.* 

I. Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. — Coleridge, 

' * Need gars (i.e. makes) naked men rin and wehsters spin,* 

Scotch Proverb, 
' In O.E. seamere means a tailor. 
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3. Wlint are the feminine nouns corresponding to r prince, steer, 
ram, viscaunt, ogre, norcerer, colt, buck, boar, abbot, marquis, step- 
Bon, pea-cock, gaffer, lanrllord, Jew, gentle-man, foster- latLer, c; 
earl, sloven, biaok-oook 7 

3. Give the gender of the following words: heifer, hart, i , 

friend, tree, fairy, flylph, naind, squirrel, pony, anthor, mnrdersr, 
cousin, annt, child, landlord, tenant, proprielreas, nag, fiUj, tigreas. 

NUMBEB. 

14. Nuniber is that inflexion which nouns undergo to 
indicote whetlier they stand for one object or for more than. 
one. That form which is useti to denote owe thing is said to 
ba of the lingular number, or, more biiefly, Bingular, e.g. 
matt, ox, tree, calf. That form which is used to denota 
more than one thing is saiil to be of the plural number, or 
plural, e g, men, oxen, trees, calves. 

15. The plurals of English nouns ai-e formt-d in the 
following ways — 



In O.E. inajiy tinana formed their (iluralB in oji, wliich wns snti- 
eequently moditied into ci. As < was a otiminnn plural termination 
in Sorman French also, the terminalion es came to be pradually 
applied to large numbois of words which originally formed their 
plurals in other ways. 

We still retain the termination es in the ease of nouns 
ending in the singular in a sibilant, i.e. a hifising sound (s, 
X, z, sk, soft di), e.g. gases, kisKes, boxes, topazes, fishes, 
churches. We also use it to form the plurals of some nouns 
ending in o, as potatoes, heroes. The following notms in o 
form their plurals by adding s only, bravo, 20)o, solo, tyro, 
folio, quarto. 

Nouns ending in y, preceded by a vowel, form their 
pluTftla by the addition of s, as keys, boys, days. If the y be 
preceded by a consonantal sound, a is added, and the y is 
changed into ia, e.g. ruby, rubies; lady, ladies. In M.E. 
the Einguliir ended in ie, ao that the plural in tes was then 
r^ular. Soliloquy has for its plural mliloguKS, the m before 
the 1/ forming part of the consonantal sound cw. 

Many nouns of native origin ending in f or fe form their 
plurals in vet, e.g. calf, calvefi ; leaf, leaves j knife, knives. 
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Some nouns in /, of Norman-French origin, as chief, brief, 
relief; and some of native origin, as puff, ruff, stuff, roof, cliff, 
dwarf, strife, and fife, form their plurals in 8, 

Fat the end of O.E. words had probably the sound of v, a sound 
which it still retains in of&nd in the Lancashire pronunciation of if, 
Comp. strife, strive; wife, wive; calf, calve; half, halve; i^elf, 
shelve. 

2>n«w/ did not originally terminate in /, but in hot g, its old 
forms being dweorh and dweorg^ and the final letter being gutturalized. 
Comp. genoliy the old form of eiuntghy pronounced en^^, 

^2) By adding en to the singular, as ox, oxen. In 
brethren and children we have double plurals, the old plurals 
being hrothra or hrothru and cUdru, The termination en 
would appear to have been added when the old plural endings 
in ra and ru had become obsolete. In northern English the 
plurals brether and chUder are still heard. Chicken (O.E. 
cyoen from cock) was used in M.E. both as a singular and 
plural, bub the original form of the plural was cyoenu, 
Comp.— 

Children and chicken 

Will always be picking. — Old Proverb. 

Bracken is probably a plural of brake (a fern so called 
from its broken appearance) ; kinCy the plural of cow, is a 
double plural, the old plural being c]). (The Scotch still 
use kye as a plural.) Swine is probably connected with 80Wy 
but is not the plural of it. In O.E. it is used as a singular 
as well as a plural. 

In our early writers we find treen (trees), /one (foes), 
eyTie and een (eyes), been (bees), pesen (peas), toon (toes), 
fleen (flees). In the Bible we find hosen (Dan. iii. 21). 

In provincial English may still be heard * eye-breen * (eye- 
brows), housen, * shoon and hone * (shoes and stockings). 

(3) By changing the vowel sound, without adding any 
new ending, e.g. man, men (O.E. man, menn); woman, 
women (O.E. wif-man, wif-menn); foot, feet (Ci^./Styfet); 
mouse, mice (O.E. m^, mys). 

The addition of a syllable in O.E. was nearly always accompanied 
by a modification of the vowel sound in the root- word. In the 
foregoing words the change of vowel indicates that a syllable has 
been lost. The 0. Saxon plural of foot was/oti. 

The plurals of nouns directly borrowed from other lan*- 
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giiages usually follow the laws of inflexion of those languages ; 

\a /urmula./or- 

2. LatindDgnlarsiniu, for the most part, form their plurala in {, 
OB radijis, radii ; fvmnlnii, eamiili ; geniiit, s^'tii. Geiim, genera, Ka^ 
kietvi, kiatut, follow other lawH. 



3. Latin singalais in vm. and Greek Mngnla. 
plurals in a, aa- 


s in on form their 


addendura addenda 
animaJculuni anituAlcuIa 


phenomenon 

(not used) 

spectrum 
stratum 


phenomena (Gk.) 
prolegomena 

Bpectra 
strata 


automaton automata (Qk.) 
corrigendum corrigenda 
criterion criteria (Gk.) 
desideratum desiderata 
minimum minima 


4, Latin singulars in a and Greek in i> form their plnrala in 


B^aa— 






analysis analjBea (Gk.) 
a-iis axes(Gk.) 
basis liases (Gk.) 
oUipaia ellipses (Qk.) 


parentheBia 


parenthe8es(Qk,) 


superBcies 


species 


6. Latin singulars in ix or 


B form their plurals in icci, as— 


calls calices 


radix 
vortex 


TOrtices 


e. The following are peculi 


IT— 




Qreek: iris, iiidea; mtosma, miasmata; 


chijsalis, ohijia* 



Italian : bandit (Jeremy Taylor, ' bandito '), banditti ; ' dilet- 
tante, dilettanti ; libretto, libretti ; virtuoso, virtuosi. 

Frenck: bean, beaux; monBiem, messienrB; mailame, mes- 

Hebrea: cherub, cherubim; seraph, seraptim. 
Some foreign nouns have adopted an Englieh plural 
without wholly losing their own. Thus we have vortesea 
and vortices; indexes and indices; formulas and formulee. 
Occasionally we take advantage of these double forma to 
express two different shades of meaning, e.g. — 

' 'Bandit' is from the Italian 'bandito,' a person placed under 1 
the ban of the law. The regular ploral in -( is common, more ^ 
especially after numerals. ' Banditti ' is generally used in a collec- 
tive sense, e.g. ' The country was infested with batditti,' 
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formula = general mathematical and scientific expressions, 

formulas= prescribed forma of woi'ds. 

indexes = the lista of contents of books. 

indices =s the letters or figures in Algebra, which show 
the powers to which qufintitiea are to be 
raised. 

gemuBes = people of genius. 

genii ^ certain imaginary beings who often figure in 
Oriental stories. 

The tendency of tie language is to make all foreign nouns 
conform to the general law for forming the plural, "We 
retain the original plurals in certain Htereotyped forms o£ 
expression, but employ the new in ordinary conversation. 

16i Some native nouns have two plurals, e.g. — 

brotherg, used of brothers by blood. 

brvlhrmi, used of members of the 

doth*, kinds of cloth. 

clothes, articles of apparel. 

dies, instruments for stamping, 

dice, small cubes used in games of chance. 

pennieg, separate coin; 

pence, money valued ii 

pea» (not a native wo 

pease, used of pens considered collectively, i 

product. The s is pii-t of tho root, the Latin singular 
being pUtim. Cp. Welsh pys. 
17, Some nouns have only one form for singular and 
plural, e.g. deer, sheep, grouse, swine, salmon, cod, trout, 
mackerel. Some are used as collective nouns, as fish, can- 
non, carp, but form regular plurals when applied indivi- 
dually, Bs fishes, canuoDS, carps. Cp. ' full of great Jiahea ' 
(John xxi. 1 1 ) with ' Bring of the ^h which ye have now 

numbers, weights, ice, when 

frequently not inflected for the 

a hundred head of cuttle, four 

1 atonf, five hundred, three score, six 



, e.g. I have seven nev 


V pennies. 


1 pennies, e.g. I have 


seven pence. 


rd), used of peas con, 


sidered sepa- 



., ■(»-io). 

The names of 
preceded by a nun 
plural, as live yoke of a 



frofs, G-Yejalhom, two/oot, ten i/ear. 
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TliG same rule holds in GenruLn. Comp. scoLa Ftiia', '. 
drei J}Ht:rpd ; sieben Siiek ; vier jyund ; eio Kagiment yi 
JUail'i, See Becker's German Granmiar, p. 127. 

Abstract nouns ar* invariably singular^ When they ars4 
used in the plural, they are converted into concrete nonnB.! 
See §9. 



a cot consumed, because J 



'It is o! the Lord's men-iei that w 
His cumpiuawHS fail not.' — Lam. iii. S2. 

Names of mnterialB are ordinarily singular, e.g. wheats 1 
gold, silver, timber, clay; but the plural fumi may be usedV 
to denote Tarioua kinds of the material spoken of, e.g. Eugara, 1 
Bilks, wines. ■ 

18. Some nouns are used in the plural, but not ii 
Hingiilar, e.g. bellows, pincers, plier 
shears, Bnufiers, spectAcles, tongs, trousers (all of which 
denote things composed of two part*), annals, archives, 
assets, aborigines, ameads, dregs, entrails, hustings, tees, 
matins {in the sense of moming prayers), meaalffl, mumps, 
molasses, nuptials, oppousnls, oats, odds, obsequies, premises, 
staggers, shambles, thanks, tidings, trappings, vespers, 
victuals, vitals, wages. ' All which nature, or art, or habit | 
has made plural, have no singular.' (Cobbett.) 

vlCTCTH^it is a plu. formed from tlie Fr, amende; with belUmt o 
Mceso-Qothic bah/e, plu. halgeii, a wine-skin; hrreckei and breett 
are double plurals, iretk being the O.B. plural of irfB = breeches, 
and formed like fett, -pX.offaat; hugtisgi ia a meatiinglese plnral of 
the Icelandic hvtthing, from hii, house, and thing, a council ; gallumt 
is the pin. oE O.K. galga, a gibbet; mean, Fr. moym, ia still used as 
a singular (a; a mathematical term); vieasclyias used as a singalar 
in M.E.: oddi is from luel. oddi, a. triangle, a point of land. Cp. J 
addamathr, the third or odd man who gives the casting vote. 

Politics, ethics, oplie% logic, physics, mechanics, are plu-l 
ral in form, to corresjiond with the equivalent Greek plurals, ' 
but are commonly regarded as sinspilar. In Greek the 
science itself was denoted by a feminine singular, a 
upon it by a neuter plural. 

19. Ifews, pox (pocks), and pains are really plmtils, but J 
are generally used as singulars. Alma, Ticltea, summons, and | 
eaves are really singular. 

Alm> is from the O.E. telmease, which is from the Greek eleemo- J 
Ban6. Richet is from the Norman- French richetie. Comp, largess 
aoMesae, &c Eaves is from the 0,E. Hingnlar, efete, which bad tl 



s, 

m 
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same meaning as onr modem word eaves^ but primarily meant 
a margin, edge. Comp. O.E. efem/m^ to trim. Swnmons is said to be 
from the Latin stmimoneas. Similarly eapias, habeas corpus, scire 
facias, and other writs are called from the opening Latin words. 
Some derive ' smnmons ' from O.F. semonce (Lat. svbnwnitio), a 
warning. 

20. Compound nouns usually attach the sign of the 
plural to the leading word in the compound, e.g. courts- 
martial, fathers-in-law, hangers-on, knights-errant. Occa- 
sionally the compoimd is treated as one word and the sign 
of the plural is ajBixed to the end, e.g. lord-chancellors, spoon- 
fuls, lady-friends. In men-servants and women-servants 
each element of the compound takes a plural form. 

* The earth brought forth by handfuls,* Gen. xli. 47. In Matt, 
xiv. 20, and the parallel passages, * twelve baskets full/ the word 
« full ' is emphatic and not part of the compound basketfiU, The 
Greek is 8«&8cica Ko^tvovs vKi^pets, See Mark vi. 43, Rev. Ver. 

21.' Collective nouns differ from ordinary plurals in de- 
noting a number of objects without being inflected. Comp. 
books with mob. To make book plural we add s to it. Mob 
may have a plural meaning in its uninflected form. 

Collective nouns may be used either in the singular or 
plural number. We have mobs as well as mob, ai^mies as 
well as army. When the plural is used the singular collec- 
tive is regarded as denoting a single unit. 

An uninflected collective noun may be regarded as 
singular or plural, according as the idea of singularity or 
plurality is uppermost in our minds. When the unity of the 
muUUude is uppermost, we use the noun as a singular ; when 
the multitude of the units is uppermost, we use the noun as 
a plural. Comp. 

The mob a/re greatly excited. 
The mob was speedily dispersed. 

Exercises. 

1. state the number of the nouns in the following passages — 
a. Hills rise on hills and Alps on Alps arise. — Pope, 
h. Try to make amends. 

c. Let a gallows be made of fifty cubits high. — Bilil^ 
_ d. We had to encounter fearful odds, 
f , The wftge^ of gin is d^^^th. — ^iftto. 
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/. A fair day's wage for a fair day's work. 
g, Wholl buy my herring ? — Sc€ftch BaUad, 
h. A tanner will last you nine year. — Shaktpere. 
i. I lost all my valuables. 

2. Give the plurals of hoof, wolf, valley, staff, hero, Dutchman, 
German, Mussulman, domino, index, radius, erratum, parenthesis, 
nebula. 

8. Give instances of nouns that have (a) no singular, (h) a 
seemingly plural form with a singular meaning. 

4. Some nouns have the same form for singular and pluraL Give 
Instances. 

6. Give instances of Collective Nouns. 

6. Correct or justify the following : 

a. Evil rcere the nervs he heard. 

b. 111 news rides fast, while good news baits. 

c. How oft the means to do ill-deeds makes ill-deeds done 1 

d. The odds are against us. 

e. Mathematics are useful. 

/. Behold the people is one, and they have all one language. 

g. The clergy were in favour of the measure. 

h. * The Pleastires of Memory * was written by Sogers. 

i. By this means shall we sound what skill she hath. 

h. The College of Cardinals have elected a new Pope. 

I. The army was defeated. 

m. YvM fathom five thy father lies, 

n. Surely the people is grass. 

0, The people are dissatisfied. 

p. Why do the people imagine a vain thing? 

q. It was sixfoot long. 

r. The odds against him is very considerable. 

7. Give instances of nouns that have two plurals. Discriminate 
between the meanings of the two. 

CASE. 

22. Case (from Lat. cado, I fall) is an inflexion of 
nouns and pronouns, for showing the relation which they 
bear to other words. Thus in the sentence 'John has 
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I James's hat,' the addition of the t«rminntion 's ehoiFS that 

I the 'hat' belongs to James. Tha term 'case' is also em- 

l ]>loye(I to deuute certain grammatical relntions of nouns and 

pronouns, even though those nouns and pronouns Iiave no 

distinct formt to express those relations. 

The learner will be assisted in iLuderstanding the dis- 
\ tincliona of case by annlj-suig a simple sentence. 

In the sentence ' John gave a book to James,' ' John ' 
' tells us who it is of whom the assertion is made, and is called 
the 'Subject' of the i^entence. It is said to be in the 
Nominative Case. 

The word ' gave ' tells ua what is said about the ' Sub- 
ject,' and forms what is called the ' Predicate ' of the sentence. 
The words ' a book to James ' tells us w An( was given 
and to whom it was given, and are called the Comj^Ution of 
the Predicate. 

After a transitive verb the word denoting the immediate 
object of the action is called the Direct Object, and is said to 
be in the Objective Case ; the word which denotes an object 
indii'ectly affected by the action is called the Indirect O^ect, 
and ia also said to be in the Objective Case. In the sentence 
given, above, 'book,' denoting the thing actually given, is 
1 the Du'ect Object; 'Jamea,' denoting the person to whom 
' the book was given, is the Indirect Olyect ; both ' book ' and 
' James ' are in the Objective Case. 

23, The Kominative Case is that form of a Noun or 
Pronoun which is nsed to express the Subject of the Sentence, 
e.g. ifeHJ"^ laughed ; /sang; yowwept; /le smiled. 

The term would appear to have been applied originally 
to that form of the noun which indicated merely the name 
\ (nomen)ofathing. 

When a noun stands for a jjerson or thing spoken to, it 
is sometimes called the NominatiTe of Address. In Latin 
many nouns take a distinct form, called the Vocative Cue, 
when so used, from Lat. voco, I call. In English the Voca- 
tive form is the same as the Nominative, e.g. — 



John did it (Nom.) 
John, do not do it (Voc.) 



SomeHmefl wo find In 
a partwiiple, but having n 
I with tlic finite verb in tlic predicate. 



IT pronoun qualified by 
r aa subject or object, 
a noun or pronoun is 
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usually called the ITominfttive Abielate (Lat. ab, from ; tohiivt, 
looaeoed), because it is, us it were, laiited from the main sentence — 

The aaa^/t having gone, I was obliged to walk on foot. 

Thii being done, we went for a waik. 

On wc marched, our conijiaaioai following slowly behind. 
The function of the Absolute clauee is to esrpreaa ft 
eoRdiHon, or aeaompanying cirimiiiitaape, and is, strictly speaking, 
adverbial. In O.E. the dative case was used in absolute clauses. 
Dr. Abbott prefers to call the Kominative Absolute the Subject 
Absolute. 

24 The FosseEsive Case is tliat form of a Noun or Pro- 
noun which, ia used to show that the thing denoted is ths 
possessor of something ; e.g. John's book; the Soy 'a clothes. 
The FoBsessive Case is the only noun-case in modem English 
'which has a. distinctive tei'minatioo. 

It ia usually formed by adding * with an apostrophe 
before it ('s) to the Nominative; e.g. John's, men's. 

If the Nominative singular or Nominative plural end in 
a aibiJant, the Possessive Case ia indicated by the mere addi- 
tion of tiie apostrophe, e.g. the boye' dothes : the girh' 
bonnets ; Modes' rod ; for conscievee' sake ; for righlecnisnefs' 
sake; Feli.c' room; Fkwhns' fire; Li/curgus' I&wb. Milton 
writes 'for intermission sake.' The modern tendency ia to 
use a, as well as the apostrophe, aft«r Proper Nouns ending 
in a sibilant. Thus we say ' St. James's Church,' ' Cham- 
bers's Journal,' ' Bass's Ale.' 

In O.E. the Possessive Case was expressed in the singulsr by the 
termination m, which was pronounced as a seporate syllahle. The 
apostrophe (from Greek ajio, away, and ttrophe, a turning) stands for 
the omitted vowel. Even in Shakspere the vowel is occasiooally 
eoundcd, e.g. — 

' To show his teeth as white as whales bone.' 

The use of the apostrophe is comparatively moilem, and is some- 
what inoonaistently restricted to the possessive case, as there has 
been a similar elision of the vowel in tlie plural ot many nouns in 
which the apostrophe is not nsctt; e.g. the piuial 'smiths ' is a con- 
traction ot 'smitha*' the plural 'days 'of ' ilagfli." In the ' SpectatM ' 
we find the apostrophe used in writing plurals, e.g. 'Porcell's opera's,' 
'the making of grotto's,' but the practice has been abandoned except 
in forming the plurals of particles and of letters used as nouns ; 
e.g. ' There are too many who's in the sentence," ' Dot your i's and 

It was absurdly snppoaed hj some of the old grammarians that 
the ending of the possessive case was a corruption ot the pioaoun 
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Jds. Unforttinately for this theory, his is itself the possessive case 
of he or hit (it), and the « in it would still have to be accounted for. 
Moreover, the theory would clearly not account for the possessive 
case of feminine and plural nouns. < Jane's child ' could not be ' Jane 
his child ;* nor could * the men*s swords * be * the men his swords.* 

In accordance with the theory we find in the Prayer Book * Jesus 
Christ Ms sake;' and in the Bible (Ed. 1611), «Asa his heart,' 1 
Kings XV. 14; * Mordecai his matters,' Esth. iii. 4; * By Naomi her 
instruction Buth lieth at Boaz his feet/ heading to Buth iii. 

In the case of a compound noiin the apostrophe is always 
appended to the last noun, e.g. * the Lord Chancellor's wig,' 
* the Lord Admiral's ship ; ' the two nouns being regarded 
as forming only one compound noun. When two nouns are 
in apposition, i.e. when one is used to define the other more 
closely, we generally place the sign of the possessive case after 
each, e.g. * Smith's, the bookseller's.' 

In modem English the possessive case is chiefly used 
with reference to living things, e.g. John's hand, the bird's 
wing, the horse's tail. In speaking of inanimate things we 
generally employ the preposition of instead of the usual case- 
ending. Thus we say * the weight of the stone,' not * the 
stone's weight.' 

25. The Objective Case is that form which a noun or 
pronoun takes when it is the Direct or Indirect Object in a 
sentence. (See § 22.) In English grammar nouns are said 
to be in the Objective Case, even when they have no distinct 
Jhrm to express it, if they stand in an objective relation to 
the other words of the sentence. 

The word * used to express the Direct Object is some- 
times called the Accusative Case. The origin of this term, 
which is borrowed from Latin Grammar, is not clear. Dr. 
Abbott conjectures that * possibly the Komans regarded the 

* In consequence of the loss of distinctive forms for the Objec- 
tive Case of nouns, we are now compelled to depend very much 
upon position to indicate the objective relation. In Latin the words, 
jfoter filinm amat (the father loves the son), would convey the 
same meaning, in whatever order the words were arranged, the 
form of pater showing that it is the Subject of the sentence, the form 
of fiUum showing that it is the Direct Object of the sentence. But 
in the corresponding English sentence, * The father loves the son,' 
we are left to infer that * son * is the Direct Object from its position 
after the verb. We could not alter the order of the words without 
producing ambiguity. Cp. * The father the son loves,' * The son the 
father loves.' 
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object as being in trout of the agent, like an accused person 
confronted with the prosecutor.' 

The Indirect Object ia sometimes called the Dative Case 1 
(i.e, the Giving Case, from la.t. do, datum, / give, being ' 
mainly used aft«r verbs o{ giving). 

Some O.E. noans bad a form distinct from tlie Nom. for the Dir. 
Obj.; still more had a distinct form tor tlie lad, Obj. Thus the 
ace. of steorra, a star, was ttEorran ; of reylen, a female slave, was 
Kglae ; of gif«, a, gift, wafl gife or giju. The dat. of fcrf^, a leaf, wag 
leafe; at iiaith. a smith, was tmUke. In modem English the Object, 
irhetheT Direct or Indirect, lakes, if a noun, the same form as tba 
nominative, Compare— 

The Soy orietl (Nom.). 

I hoard the boy (Direct Obj.)- 

I gave it to the Joy (Indirect Obj.). 

English pronouns h 
Objoctive Caaes, but no 



He gave it to vte (Indirect Obj.). 

In order to determine whether a noun is in (he Nominative o 
Objective Case we have to considei the construction of the sentence. 
If the noun be the Subject of the sentence, no matter whether the 
verb that follows be in the Active or Passive Voice, it is said to be 
in the Nominative Case. It is a mistake to say that the NoEDinative 
Cn.se is used to denote the doer of the action. In the sentence 
'John was beaten,' 'John 'is in tlie Nominative Case; John wasnot , 
the beater; he was beaten, 

86, The Sirsct Object is governed by a transUive verb. 
To find it out in a sentence, put whom or what before the 
verb, and the answer will reveal it. Thus, in the sentences 
' I Btruck John,' ' He praised the book,' the answers to the 
questions ' Whom did I strike ? ' ' What did he praise ! ' viz. 
Jtihn and l/ook, are the Direct Objects. 

27. The Indirect Obj set usaally follows the preposition 
to or for, espressed or understood, e.g. ' Give the book to , 
William ; ' ' Give William, the book ; ' ' This book is for' 
yon ; ' ' Tell tne a story ; ' ' He wrote me a letter.' 

As a rule the Subject of a sentence precedes the verb, 
but in interrogative, imperative, and rhetorical constructions j 
it frequently follows it, e.g.— 
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wherefore oome ye forth ? — Macaulay, 
Be that^ faithful. — Bible. 

* Where/ said he, * are you goiog ? * 
Still is the toiling hand of Care. — Chay. 
Great is Diana of the Ephesians. — Bible, 
Few and short were \Aiq prayers we said. — Wolfe, 

After the introductory adverb * there * the Subject nearly 
always follows the verb — 

There was no room. 

In interrogative and rhetorical constructions the Objec- 
tive Case often precedes the verb or preposition which governs 

it. 

Jesus I know, and PatU I know. — Bible, 
Whom did you see 7 
Mliom did you give it to 7 

In what are called adjective clauses (see § 127) the Objeo- 
^ve Case always precedes the verb, but may precede or follow 
the preposition. 

This Is the book which you sought. 
This is the book m which I was reading. 
This is the book which we were reading in. 

Grammarians sometimes distinguish other objects ; but, clearly, 
no other objects can be co-ordinate with the Direct and Indirect 
Object. Every object must of necessity be either Direct or Indirect. 
Under the head of Direct Objects should also be included — 

1. The Beflexive Object^ an Object referring to the same person 
or thing as the Subject of the sentence, e.g. — 

1 injured myself. 

Turn thee, O Lord. — Bible. 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead. — Byron. 

2. The Cognate Object (from Lat. co, together ; gnatus, bom), an 
Object akin in meaning with the yerb, which Is generally intransi- 
tive, e g.— 

I have fought a good, fight, — Bible. 
He slept a refre^ing sleep. 
He ran a ra>ce. 

Under the head of Indirect Objects should also be included— 

1. The Factitive Object, a secondary object used with a Direct 
Object, or with the Subject of a verb in the Passive Voice, after verbs 
of making, creating, appointing, thinking, believing, supposing, &a 
It is so called because make (^L&t,facio) is a type of the class of 
verbs which are used in this construction— 
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We made John (Dir. Obj.) onr leader (Fac. Ob].)- 
The king created him a^eer {Fac. Obj.). 
We thought the gardener (Dir. Obi.) a capable iiu 
Obj.). 



n object nsed to eipresa Ume, ipaoe. 



2. The Adverbial Object, a 
le^gM, price, age, &c, — 

He walked two hmin evcr7 (£iy last week (Time). 
He never stirred an ijieh (Space). 
It weighed five pmindi (Weight). 
It was worOi tucjienM (Valae). 
He was sis ymr» old (Age). 
The government of these objecls is sometimes explained by snp- 
plyinp: a preposition before them, hut no preposition was used before 
(hem in O.E., and no preposition is needed to explain their govern- 
ment now. The relations of lime, tpruv, inc., were expressed in O.K. 
by various oblique cases that were not governed by verb or pre- 
position, hut were simply demanded by the idiom of the langoafre. 
Cp. the 'accusative of time and space,' the 'ablative of measure, 
lime, and place,' kc, in Latin. 

Nouns and pronouns attached to other nouns or pronouns, and 
denoting the same person or thing, are Raid to be in appoaitian (Ijit. 
ad, near ; jwnn, I place) with the word which they limit. 

Did yon know Tiimer, Ihepai/iteT 7 (Dir. Obj. in apposition 

with ' Turner '). 
Ho called at Smith's, the gnxer'a (Pom. in apposition with 

'Smith's'). 
Jones, the liead-boy, got the prize (Norn, in apposition with ' 

' Jones ■). 
I gave it to John, the leaiter (Ind, Obj. in apposition with 

Nouns are also used in apposition after eopnlktive verb* (Lat. 
eopvia, a link), as be, beame, gnm (intrana.), dim (intrans.), tjira 
out (intrans.), pnte (intrans.), eontitiie (inlrans.), remain. 

He was a laitor. 

He became a Mercbanf. 

He continued a taldier. 

He proved a had/elleie, 

88. In O.E. there were five cases, the Nominative, Pos- 
eeseive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative, No English 
noim possessed a distinctive form for esch case. The Nomi- 
native and Accusative of some nouus were alike; the Dative 
and Ablative of other nouns were alike. Moat of the old 
case-endiogB were lost in the three cepttiries which followed 
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tlie Norman conquest. The declensions of two old nonns 
are subjoined by way of illustration — 





^n/jular. 




Nom. 


smith 


steorr-a (a star) 


Poss. 


smith-es 


steorr-an 


Dat. 


smith-e 


steorr-an 


Ace. 


smith 


steorr-an 


Abl. 


smith-e 

Plural 


steorr-an 


Nom. 


smith-as 


steorr-an 


Poss. 


smith -a 


steorr-ena 


Dat. 


smith-am 


steorr-um 


Ace. 


smith-as 


steorr-an 


Abl. 


smith-imi 


steorr-um 



It will be observed that all the case-endings of ' steorra* 
have disappeared^ and that the possessive singular and the 
nominative and accusative plural, the only surviving case- 
endings of ' smith/ are contracted. 

Lady-day (i.e. our Lady's day), lady* bird (our Lady's bird), 
Sunday (O.E. Sunnan-daeg, i.e. Sun's day), Monday (O.E. M6nan- 
daeg, i.e. Moon's day), Friday (O.E. Frige-daeg, i.e. Briga's day), 
contain old possessives. The poss. of hU^fdige was hUtfdigan^ of 
nmnCt w/n/Mm ; of mdna^ m&nan. The s in Tuesday (Tiwes dseg), in 
Wednesday (Wodnes daeg), and in Thursday (Thunores daeg = the 
thunderer^s day), is a remnant of the old possessive. So is it in daisy 
(day*s eye), monkshood, bridesmaid, and in many names of places, as 
Wanshoroifgh (Woden's borough). In huntsman^ bondsman, oarsman, 
&c., the s appears to be euphonic. In Witenagemote (the meeting of 
the wise men), the termination 'ena of the genitive plural is pre* 
served. With Lady-day (properly Lady day) contrast Lord^s day. 

Exercises. 

1. Pick out the Nominative Case in each of the following pas- 
sages — 

I saw John. John saw me. We heard the men talking. The 
book is on the table. We have had enough of action. Where is 
John's book ? My son John is at school. Mary, go and call the 
cattle home. The butcher weighed the meat. The meat weighed 
six pounds. John is now a man, six foot high. 

a. There was no leaf upon the forest bare. 

h. Bound the cape of a sudden came the sea. — Browning, 

e. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. — Shakspere, 

4* Thy joys no glittering female meets, 

No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets. — Chrey. 
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e. The love where Death hath set his seal 

Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 
Nor falsehood disavow. — Byron. 

2. Pick out the nouns in the Objective Case — 

a. Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant foldS. — Gray, 

b. His death, which happened in his berth, 

At forty odd bef el ; 
They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton tolled the bell. — Hood, 

c. Me this unchartered freedom tires. — Wordsworth, 

d. And when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddess, bring 
To archM walks of twilight groves. 

And shadows brown that Sylvan loves. — MUtan, 

e. Behold where Dryden's less presumptuous car 
Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 

Two coursers of ethereal race 
With necks lu thunder clothed, and long-resounding pace. 

Oray, 

3. Distinguish betweien the Direct and Indirect Object in the 
fallowing passages — 

a. Tell John a story. 

h. Grant your brother his request. 

c. Heaven send the prince a better companion I — ShaJtspere, 

d. Heaven send the companion a better prince I — Id, 

e. Saddle me the ass. — Bible, 

f. Villain, I say, knock me at this gate. — Shahtpere, 

g. Give sorrow words ; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o'er-fraught heart and bids it break. — Id, 

4. State the case of each of the nouns in the following pas- 
sages — 

a. Society, Friendship, and Love, 

Divinely bestowed upon man, 
O, had I the wings of a dove. 
How soon would I taste you again ! — Cowper. 

b. I wish our friends joy. 

c. There's a pang in all rejoicing, 
A joy in tJie heart of pain. 

And the Wind that saddens, the Sea that gladdens. 

Are singing the self -same strain.^J?. Taylor, 
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d. Were England united, we might defy the world. 

e. Here rests his head upon the lap of earth. — Gray. 

/. Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition. — Shahtpere, 

g. Where go the poet's lines ? 

Answer, ye evening tapers ; 
Ye, auburn locks, ye, golden curls, 
Speak from your folded papers. — Holmes. 

h. That is the lord-high-admiral's ship. 

i. Like driftwood spars, which meet and pass 

Upon the boundless ocean plain, 
So on the sea of life, alas 1 

Man meets man — meets and quits again. — J/. Arnold, 

k. Order gave each thing view. — Shakspere, 

I. Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety. — Id. 

6. Give instances of (a) the Factitive Object ; (b) the Cognate 
Object ; (c) the Adverbial Object. 

6. What is meant by the Nominative Absolute ? Give instances. 
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29. The complete parsing of a noun should show 

1. The part of speech to which it belongs ; 

2. Its inflexions in the sentence in which it occurs ; 

3. Its syntactical relations with other words in the 
sentence. 

Case, with the exception of the Poss., is not, strictly 
speaking, ail ivfleodon of modem English nouns, but is 
included with the inflexions in the subjoined scheme for 
convenience. 

Specimen. 

And more true Joy Marcellua exiled feels 
Than Ccesar with a senate at his heeU. 



Word 


'Class 


Inflexions 


SyntacticalBelations 


joy 

Marcellus 

Csesar 

senate 
heels 


Noun, common 
Noun, proper 
Noun, proper 

Noun, common 
Noun, common 


sing., neut., obj. 
sing., masc, nom. 
sing., masc., nom. 

sing., neut., obj. 
plur., neut., obj. 


gov. by * feels * 
subj. to * feels' 
subj. to 'feels' 

understood 
gov. by * with 
gov. by * at ' 
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Parse the nouns in the following passages — 

a. Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow. — Pope* 
h. Let bygones be bygones. 

c. Hypocrisy is the homage which vice pays to virtue. 

JfocJie/ouijauld, 

d. And raw in fields the rude militia swarms ; 
Mouths without hands ; maintained at vast expense, 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defence ; 

Stout once a month they march, a blustering band. 
And ever, but in times of need, at haxid^—Dryden, 

e. As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a &r 
coxmtry. —Bible, 

f. The Kembles were remarkable actors. 

g. Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 

Here lies what once was Matthew Prior ; 
The son of Adam and of Eve, 
Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher ? — Prior, 

h, I think there be six Bichmonds in the field* — Shakspere, 

i. Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 

Perhaps turn out a sermon. — Burns, 

k. For my voice, I have lost it with hollaing and singing of 
anthems. — Shakspere, 

I, O, monstrous I but one halfpenny- worth of bread to this in- 
tolerable deal of sack I — Id, 

m. Seeing is believing. 

n. Diamond me no diamonds I prize me no prizes \— Tennyson. 

0. Who ever knew truth put to the worse in a free and open 
encounter ? — Milton, 

p. He laughed a hearty laugh. 

q. The being of God is a kind of law to His working. — Hooker, 

r. Dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before. 

Poe, 
s. Ethics is the science of morals. 

t. They sought Him among their kinsfolk and acquaintance. 

Bible, 

u. Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied. — Shakspere, 

V, There is much virtue in your * If.' — Id, 

w. E'en while I speak the transient Now is past. 

And death more near this sentence than the last. 

X, I did not know the ins and outs of the place. 

y. She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen, — PopeU Homer* 
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ADJECTIVES. 

30. A^ectiyes are words joined to nouns — 

1. To describe things, e.g. I have good, old, red wine. 

2. To point out things^ e.g. Put this wine on that 
table. 

3. To express number, or qtmntity, or order in a series, 
e.g. Put two glasses and some wine on the second table. 

In other words, adjectives are used to qualify or limii 
nouns. Some writers confine the term adjective to words 
that qualify the noun, i.e. to the first class enumerated 
above ; but the name adjective (Lat. adjectivu^ = admitting 
of being added to something) is equally applicable to words 
that merely limit the noun, i.e. merely restrict its applica-^ 
tion. 

31. Ajyectives of Quality are used to describe a thing, 
and are said to qualify the noun that denotes the thing, e.g. 
The old tree is still standing. When forming part of the 
predicate the adjective may qualify a pronoun, e.g. He is 
old. 

Beginners should be careful to distinguish between Concrete 
Kouns and Adjectives having the same form, e.g. — 

White dazzles my eyes (Concrete Noun). 
The white chalk dazzles my eyes (Adj.). 

They should also be careful not to speak of adjectives as denot- 
ing the qualities of nouns. Adjectives denote the qualities of the 
things designated by nouns. 

Some writers are very fond of using adjectives as Abstract 
Nouns. Thus they speak of < the Beautiful/ * the True,* < the Sub- 
lime,' and so forth. 

Adjectives are also often used in the place of Concrete Nouns, 
e.g. The rich (i.e. rich persons) should not forget the poor (i.e. poor 
persons). 

32. When an adjective, standing either before or after a 
nonn, forms with it a kind of compound name, it is said to 
qualify the noun attributively, e.g. — 

A blue sky. The white rose. A happy day. 
At length a universal hubbub wild. — Milton, 
Or flocks or herds or ht^nan face divine, — Id, 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene,^ Or ay. 



As a nile adjectives oaed attributively precede the tiouiLl 
■which they qualify, but, as may be seen from the pTevioiitfa 
examples, they may also follow it. 

33. Whea an adjective is used without a following noiml 
to form part of the predicate of a sentence, it i "" " 
qualify ila noun or pronoun predicatively, e.g. — 

The way was Itnig, the wind was aild. 
The minstrel was iiijinn and old. — Smitt. 
Ifiijijii/ ihp roun, and 6ajipy he alone, 
He who can call M-day his own. — lirydcn. 

Adjectives used predicatively usually follow the i 
which they qualify, but may precede it. 

Adjectives are often used predicatively after (o) verb* of a 
ing, (A) Ferbs relating to posture, (c) verbs denoting continnance :--r 1 

a. He aoETned happy. 

b. He stood rilent. 

c. Ho remained rieh. (See S?STA3t.) 
Kate the diFFerence between ' Ee looked oi^'&nd'He looked ] 

S4. An adjective is sometimes used to supplement verbs 
oC making and thinking, as mafce, create, render, think, be- 
lieve, call, deem, etippoae, consider. 

He made as \appy. 

We thought him ettrtr. 

He woa rendered mUeraUe. 

The adjective in this conBtruction is said to qualify the 
word to which it is attached factitively {from Lat./awo, I 
make). Dr. Abbott would regard Euoh comhinationa as 
' made-happy ' and ' thought-clever ' as compotind verbs. 

Some adjivtives can be xised predicatively but not attri- 
bntively, e.g. n&ije, will, afraid, untceU, aware, athirst. 

The learner should carefnlly distingnish between adjectlvaa and I 
adverbs that are alike in form. Cp. ' a long pole ' with ■ he lived I 
iiHfli" 'a fast runner' with 'he ran /att.' These adrerba fonnerly 
ended in -p.but the f has been dropped, and now they con be recog- 
nised only by considering' their function. 

3fi. AdjeetiTefl of fluantity express number and quan- 
tity, and are said to Umil the nouns to which they are joined. 
They include — 
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1. Definite Hnmerals — 

a. Cardinal, e.g. one, two, three, four, dozen, &c. 
Cardinal numerals are so called from the Lat. cardo, a 
hinge, because they are the most important, the others 
being for the most part formed from them. Thus, three 
gives third ; four, fourth ; (fee. 

One. O.B. an. Cognate with Lat. unus and Qerm^ ein. The 
indefinite article an, of which a is a contraction, retains the original 
form of one, but, except in a few instances, has lost the force of a 
numeral. Comp. — 

* Two a penny,* i.e. two for one penny. 
'All of a size/ i.e. of one size. 

* They are both of a tale,' i.e. they tell one story. — Shahtpere. 

* Two of a trade can never agree.* 

'A* things hae an end (i.e. one end), an a pudding has twa.' 

Scotch proverb. 

*Ae ha'f o' the warld kens na how the ither ha'f lives.' — Id. 

Two. O.B. twdy fem. and neut. of the masculine form twegen. 
Whence our word twain. Cp. twin, between. 

Three. O.E. thr^, masc. ; threo, fem. and neut. 

Four. O.B. feower. 

Five. O.E. f if; originally contained an n. Cp. Qer.fu?iff Lat. 
quinquCy Gr. pente. 

iKa?. O.B. sex. Cp. Lat. sex, Ger. sechs. 

Seven, O.B. seofon. Cp. Lat. septem, Ger. sieben. 

Eight. O.E. eahta. Cp. Lat. ooto, Ger. acht, Fr. huit, "Welsh 
myth (pronounced ooith). 

Nine. O.E. nigon. Cp. Lat. novem, Ger. veun. 

Ten. O.E. tyn. Cp. Goth, taihxm^ Ger. zehn. Ten has lost the 
guttural sound represented by the h in Gothic and German ; but the 
lost sound reappears in trventy (O.E. twenti^), i.e. two-ten. 

Eleven. O.E. endleofan. End — one, leofan — leaYe. Cp. Goth. 
a-nUf. Some suppoce leofan represents some old root meaning ten. 
If this view be correct, eleven would correspond to the Lat. tin- 
deeim. 

Twelve. O.E. twelf. Twe^ two, Zf= leofan. Cp. Goth, tvalif. 
See Eleven. 

Dozen. Fr. douzaine. From donze, twelve. Lat. duodeoim. 

Thirteen. The suflSx -teen « ten. 

Twenty. See Ihi. 

Score. O.E. sc6ran, to cut. Accounts were formerly kept by 
cutting notches in a stick called a tally ^ from the French tailler, 
to cut. Twenty was probably the number of notches which it 
waa found convenient to cut on a single stick. Cp. * Whereas before 
our forefathers had no other books but the score and the tally, thou 
hast caused' printing to be used.' — Hen. VI, Ft. II. 

d2 
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Hundred. O.E. hund. Hund was originally prefixed to nnmei 
rals from 70 to 120, e.g. hund-seofontig, seventy; hund-eaktatiff, eighty ; 
hnnd-enlttfontigy a handred and ten ; hund'tivelftigy a hundred and 
twenty. It would appear to have been a contraction of the Gothic 
taikun, ten; if so, the forms given above would mean ten times 
seven, ten times eight, &c. Wedgwood says that the termination 
raed in Old Swedish means a reckoning up to ten. 

Thowand, O.E. thusend. O.H.G. zenstunt (-probably ten 
hundred). 

Million. Lat. mille, a thousand. 

5. Fractional, e.g. half, quarter, third, &c. 

c. Hultiplicatives. These are formed in two ways, 
VIZ. (1) by the English suffix -/old, as an-fald (=on©- 
fold, now obsolete), two-fold, &c.; and (2) out of Latin 
elements, e.g. simple (from sim=one, cp. semelf once, 
and plico, 1 fold); duplex, duple or double; triple, 
treble; quadruple; quintuple; &c. 

d. Both. O.E. hd, fem. and neut. of hegen. Later 
forms are bdtwd, bUtii^hoth, the two. 

e. None and No. Negative forms of an and a (one), 
e.g. ' none occasion ' (now becoming obsolete), ' no hope.' 
Cp. mine and my. 

"When used without a following noun the Cardinal and Fractional ' 
Numerals should be parsed as Numeral Pronouns or Nouns. * What ! 
iill my pretty ones* (Shakspere), *They came in tn>08 and threes* 

• A Itftl/ is sometimes more than the whole.* * Two thirds of the 
pcoi)le were English.' 

When used with Adjectives, Adverbs, and Prepositions, both 
definite and indefinite numerals may be employed adverbially ; as 

* half timidly,' * half bold and half shy/ * threefold greater abun- 
dance.' 

The slow wise smile that round about 

His dusty forehead drily curled, 
Seemed ^Zf- within and /irtT/"- without, 
And full of dealings with the world. — Tennyson. 

2. Indefinite Numerals. 

Any, all, few, little, less, least, enough, enow, 
many, much, more, most, several, divera, certain, whole, 
some. 

An.}/. O.E. {i^niff. From «/?, one. E.g. * ant/ word,* ' any majL* 
' All. O.E. eal. The genitive plural of this word, ealra, survivedT 
in the form of alder as late as the 16th century. Shalopdre writes 
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alderliefest, i.e. dearest of all. For * liefest * cp. * I had as Ucf,^ Ger. 
Ueh, deai^ 

Few. O.E./<?aw: e.g. 'fewmen.* 

Little^ less, least. * Much cry and little wool.' Note the diffe- 
rence between the qualitative adjective little, the adjective of 
quantity, and the nmneial pronoun. Cp. — 

Little boats should keep near the shore (Adj.). 

A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump (Num.). 

Here a little and there a little (Num. Pron.). 

A little more than a little is much too much (Num. Pron.). 

Enough. O.E. genoh. Enow probably represents the old plural. 
Cp. * meat enough and men enow.^ Dr. Johnson says that * enow ' is 
the only plural form of an adjective surviving in English. 

Many, much, more, most. O.E. mani^. 

Several. L&t. sepa/rare, to seyer. E.g. * several persons.' The pri- 
mary meaning survives in the expression, * a several house.* 

Certain. Lat. eemo, I separate. Note the difference between 
the uses of this word in the following sentences : * I am certain 
(wsure) he was here;* * certain men of our company.' In the 
former it is an adjective of quality, in the latter a demonstrative 
adjective. 

Divers^ from same source as diverse. It is used both with a 
singular and a plural noun ; e.g. — 

A divers posture. — Bacon. 
Divers gentlemen. — Shakspere, 

Whole. O.E. hdl, healthy, entire. E.g. * the wJwle number,' * the 
whole city.* 

Some. O.E. sum. E.g. *I have some money.' In 
'some eight or nine years ago,' some has the force of about. 

All these indefinite numerals may be used pronominally, 
. e.g.— 

Any of them will do. 

All is lost except honour. 

Many are called hut few are chosen. — Bible. 

There's little to earn and many to keep. — Kingslcy, 

The least of them would suffice. 

Enough is as good as a feast. 

Several of them were good. 

Divers of them came from far. — Bible. 

For before that certain came from James. — Id, 

I pFeserved the whole of it. 
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33. Demonstrative Adjectives sre such as are used to 
point out, with greater or less precision, the things of 
which we are speaking, and indiiJo^ 

1, The Bocalled definite article' 'the' (O.E. 
660, tLict). The old definite article wns inflficted for 
gender, nuuiTjer, iind pa?e. The detiaite nrtjcle 

a. To point out some paiiicular thing referred to; 
e.g. it was said of a gi'eat sttkteRman that Le wcis ik 
ia want of a word ; of his rival that ho was nevei 
wajit of (lie \ford; viz. the word which pi-ecisely 
pressed his meaning. 

b. To point out that we are speaHng of a whole 
species or class, e.g. ' Me lion,' ' the ocean,' ' the good,' 
' there is but one step from the aulilime to l!ie ridiculous. 
In such constructions as the following, the represents thi, 

tho old ablative of the ai-ticle, e.g. ' the more f/te merrier,' 
i.e. by how many more by so many merrier; 'the rather.' 

3. Fronominal Adjectives, i.e. words which may bel 
used for a, noun or to limit a noun. In virtue of tho I 
former power they are called pronominal j in virtue of 
the latter, adjective, e.g. these books, eaah day, eitlter 
book, any boy, 7,ii/ tea, eome food. These wOl be dealt 
with more fully hereafter. They may be classified 
fbllowB— 

a. VemtmitrativB, this, these, that, those, such, EKune.r 
S, Distrilnitivs, each, every, either, neither, 

c. iTide/inUe, other, some. 

d. Posaesiive, my, thy, his, her, Ac 

e. Interrogative, which, what, 
f. Ordinal Numerals. 

1. Definite, as first, second. 

2. Indffinite, as next, previous, last, former,! 
latt«r, every other, alternate. 

' ATtCekilai. OTiienhiii, a litt.le joint. 'A name (o) correctly 
given by the .Greeks to their " article " becaaae it served as a joint 
uniting aeveral woida together ; (ft) then loosely used by the LatioB 
(as was natural, seeing they had no "article') oE any short word, 
whether verb, conjuoction, or pronoun; (o) foolibhlv introdnced into 
English, and onoe u<ied to dcaole "the" and "a"'~Dr. Abbott,^ 
Sea to Parte, 
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It will be observed that when these words are followed 
by a noun they do not stand /or that noun, but merely 
limit it. They are, therefore^ clearly not pronouns in such 
constructions. 

Exercises. 

Classify the adjectives in the following passages — 

a. When bad men combine, the good must associate ; else they 
will fall, one by one, an unpitied sacrifice, in a contemptible straggle. 

Burke. 

b. Sweet day ! so cool, so calm, so bright. — Herbert* 

c. For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned. 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? — Gray» 

d. My sentence is for open war. — Milton. 

e. There's but a shirt and a half in all my company ; and the 
half-shirt is but two napkins, tacked together and thrown over the 
shoulders like a herald's coat without sleeves. — Sliakspere, 

/. Three misbegotten knaves in Kendal green.— Id. 

g. There be four of us here have ta'en a thousand pound this 
day morning. ... I am a rogue if I were not at half -sword with 
a dozen of them two hours together. I have scaped by miracle. I 
am eight times thrust through the doublet ; four through the hose. 

Id. 
h. There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother— he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday. — Byron. 

i. Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 

That brings our friends up from the underworld, 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 

That sinks with all we love below the verge ; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. — Tennyson, 

k. One sxm by day — by night ten thousand shine. 

I, Friend. 

Master Caperwit, before you read, pray tell me, 
Have your verses any adjectives ? 

Master Caperwit. 

Adjectives I would you have a poem without 

Adjectives ? they are the flower, the grace of all our language 

A well-chosen epithet doth give new soul 

To fainting poesy, and makes every verse 

A bride I With adjectives we bait our lines 

When we do fish for gentlewomen's loves. 
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And with their sweetness catch the nibbling; eM 
Of EtmoToiis ladies ; with the music of 
trhese Tavishing aonns we chnrm the silken tribe, 
And make the gallant melt irith apprehension 
Of the rare word. I will maintain it against 
A bundle of grammarians, in poetry 
The snbstontive itself cannot subsist 
Without its adjective. 

But, far all that, 
Those words would sonnd more full, methinks, th»t a: 
So larded ; and, if I might counsel jou, 
Tou should compose a sonnet clean without them. 
A row of stately substantives would march 
Like Switzers, and bear all the field before them ; 
Carry their weight ; show fair, lilie deeds enrolled ; 
Kot wrilE that are first made and aft«r tilled. 
Thence first came up the title of blank verse ;— 
Ton know, sir, what blank signifies !- wheta the sensi 
First framed, is tied with adjectives like points. 
And could not hold together withont wedges : 
Hang it, 'tis pedantic, vulgar poetry. 
Iiet children, when they versify, stick here 
And there these peddling words for want of matter. 
Poets write masculine numbers, — SMrlet/. 

COMPAEISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

37. Various objects may possess the same quality in dif- 
ferent tlegre*is. Thus they may bo all white, hut one may 
bo whiter than another, and one may be the whitest of them 

To mark these different degrees the adjective wliicli 
s the quality is inflected. 

38. The simple form of the adjective is said to be of the i 
Positive Degree, e.g. 'a briijht day,' 'a large tree.' 

That form of the adjective which is used to show tbat'J 
something possesses the quality denoted by the adjective inj 
a higher or lower degi'ee than something else, is said to I 
of the Comparative Degree, e.g. ' This tree ia larger f 
that,' ' Choose the less evil.' 

Some adjectives denoting qualities that do not admit of a 
Bon are not compared. 

Such are adjectives denoting — 

a. Material, as golden, wooden. 

b. Figure, as square, triangniar. 
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e. Time, as monthly, animal. 

d, Plaee, as European, Insular. 

e. Other qualities whieh exigt only in the highegt degree^ e.g. ex- 
treme, top« bottom, perfect, eternal, perpetual, everlasting. 

In some cases, however, these adjectives are no longer strictly 
nsed in their literal sense, and in such cases are often compared. 
Thus we have *extremest,* 'more perfect,' &c. 

That form of the adjective which is used to show that a 
thing possesses the qosdity denoted by the adjective in the 
highest or lowest d^p^ee, is said to be of the Superlative De- 
gree (Lat. super, above; latv>8, carried), e.g. 'This is the 
largest tree,* ' Choose the least evil.* 

39. Formation of the Comparative Degree. 

1. By the addition of -r or -er, e.g. * a wiser man/ ' a 
fairer scene.* If the positive degree end in y, the y is 
changed into i before the termination -er, e.g. holy, 
holier. If it end in a consonant preceded by a short 
vowel, the consonant is doubled, e.g. red, redder. 

2. By placing the words more or less before the posi- 
tive form ; e.g. more extraordinary, less distinguishable. 

As a rule the only adjectives that form their comparative degree 
with the help of * more * are words of two or more syllables. 

Some adjectives have the comparative form, but do not take than 
after them. They include — 

1. Certain English adjectives, some of which would appear 
to be formed from prepositions, e.g. hinder, latter, nether, inner, 
utter, outer, &c. 

■ 2. Certain Latin adjectives which have been adopted in their 
comparative form, e.g. exterior, interior, junior, senior, major, 
minor. 

40. Formation of the Superlative. 

1. By the addition of-st ov-est to the positive degree, 
e.g. * the wisest man,* * ihe fairest scene.* 

*2. By the suffix -most, e.g. * the foremost,* * the in- 
most,' ' the utmost.* This suffix is supposed to be com- 
pounded of two elements. In O.E. there were two 
superlative endings, viz. -ema and -est or -ost. The fol- 
lowing are specimens of the former — 
O.E. O.E. 

innema (inm^st^ forma [foremost) 

^tema {outmost) aeftema (aft&rmost) 

nithema {nethermost) ufema {uppermost) 
hindema {hindmost) midema {midmost) 
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Oouipare the Latin Buperlativea BKtremiis, iDiimus, j 
anpremuSf optumua (old Latm), postumuj. 

It seems probnble tlmt the termlfiaition -st voa | 
added when the force of the old termination was lost, f 
We find in O.E., ia addition to the above, such forms as J 
initemest, ytemest, mlkemest, &i;, 

3. By placing the words viost or letiM befoi-e tii&M 
positive degree; e.g. moat muaical, most melancholy','! 
least worthy. 

" ■ ' )iie are Latin snperlatives, but anS 

a of the positive degree, 

41. Irregular CompariEons — 

1. Ill/ change of vowel, as in old, elder, elJeet. 

2, Bi/ contraction, as in late, latter, last. 

3. My taking tme degree from, one root mid another | 
from amalher, as good, better, beat, 

4, Bi/ formiiig the comparative and superlative from \ 
adverbs or prepositions, e.g. neath, nether, nethermcet 

Xate, latter (later), lact (latest). The duplicate forma in th 
comparaLivQ sad supedatlve degree have cow distinct si^fnificatioiis. i 

Old, eldai (older}, eldeit (oldest). The distinct ions between our -t 
use ol "older' and 'eider,' and af 'oldest ' and ' eldest,' are veryni 
Dean Alford says : ' We cannot say " Uetlinselah was the eltlett ra 
that ever lived;" wo tanst say, "the uiifc»i man lliat ever lived." ^ 
Again, it would hardly be natnral to say " !iia father's oldest bom," 
if we were speaking of tbo fiistbora. If we were to say of a father, 
" He waa succcedeil by his oldest son," ws should convey the impres- 
aioit that that aon was not the eldsnt, but the oldest surviving after 
the loss of the eldest. And these examples seem to bring ng to a 
kind of insight into the idiomatic diilerence. " Eldest " implies not 
only mors years, but also priority of right [Qy. in titte]; nay, it 
might sometimes even be independent of actual duration of life. A 
tiratbom who died an infant was yet the eldent son. If all mankind 
were aasembled, Methnselah would be the oldest, bat Adam would 
be the eldest of jnoYk'^Qiieea't Engligli, p. 110. It may be added 
that wa do not apply ' elder ' and ' eldest ' to tilings or places. 
We shoiild not say of one of two cities that It was the tlder of tho 

ITigh, nigber, aighest (next). 
Near, nearer, neareat. 
The positive form in O.E. w.is ii 
form iieat is really a comparative, i 



Op.- 



that oiir present positive J 
!orer a doable comparative, f 
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To kirke the namre (nearer) 

From God the/orr^ (farther). — Old Proterh. 

The superlative neost is contracted from nighest, the gh having 
been gattuialized. So ' highest ' was contracted into hext, Cp. — 

When bale is hext, boot is next. — Old Proverb, 

I.e. when trouble is at its highest, then the remedy is nearest. 

Bathe, rather, rathest. Of these forms rathe survives only in 
poetry; rather has ceased to be used as an adjective, and is now 
used as an adverb, but still in the sense of tooner ; and ratliest is 
obsolete; e.g. — 

Twin buds too rathe to bear 

The winter's unkind air. — Coleridge. 

The men of rathe and riper years.— Tennj/son, 

^athe-ii'pe fruit (i.e. early fruit). — Suffolk dialect. 

His rathere vryt (i.e. his former wife). — Robert of Ghgter, 

0ood, better (O.E. betera), beat (betest). The root of better is 
O.B. bUf boot, remedy, compensation. Cp. O.E. bet (adv.), better ; 
hHa/a^ to make better. Bet is said to be still used in the sense of 
goad in Herefordshire. 

Bad, Evil, 111— worse, worst. The origin of the positive form is 
obscure. Bad does not occur in O.E. Worse and rvorst are 
formed from O.E. weovy bad. The -se of the comparative = -re. 

Xneh, Many — more, most. O.E. micelt mdra^ ma:st. The root 
is «wi^-, great. Idicel is a diminutive of much. More is now 
used both as an adjective and adverb. In O.E. mdra was the com- 
parative of the adjective, and ma. of the adverb.* 

Little, less, least. O.E. lytel^ Icesm^ krsest, hegt. The root is 
Ute. Pp.— 

Moche and lite (i.e. great and little). — Chaucer. 

Little is a diminutive of lite. Less and leagt are from a root hiSy 
meaning infirm ; they are, probably, cognate with loose, and with 
the suffix 'less. 

Far, farther, farthest. O.E. feor^ fyrra^ fyrrest. The th in 
fa/rther has been inserted from a false analogy with the adverb 
fwrthery which is the compamtive of forth. The old comparative of 
far wasfyrra, which subsequently was modified into fcmre and farrer. 
In the West of England people still speak of the * narrer side ' and 
the * farrer side.* See quotation under * Near.* 

After, a comparative of af— of. Cp. after-math, <j^«r-thought. 

First, a superlative of fo7*e. The old superlative was forma, 
which appears in f on/ter and f ore^^tost. 

' Cp. * Gyf thar ma/re byth, thaet byth of yfele * (If there be more, 
that is of evil). Matt. v. 37. * And big thaes the md betweox him 
wundredon ' (And they wondered at this the more among themselves)! 
Mark yi. 61. 
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Hinder, comp. of Mtid, Cp, < the hind wheels.' 
Inner, comp. of in, Cp. * the Inner Temple.* 
Utter, comp. of out, Cp. * the utter bax.* 
Nether, comp. of neath, Cp. beneath, nether-stocJsM, yetherlan^s* 
nether lip. 

Over, comp. of O.B. tt/Jwi* above. Cp. * Over Leigh.* 
Upper, comp. of up. 



PAESING OF ADJECTIVES. 

The Jirst person I met said that he had seen my two 
youngest brothers. 



Word 


Class 


Inflexions 


Syntactical Relations 


first 
my 
two 
youngest 


Ord. Num. 
Poss. Adj. 
Card. Num. 
Qual. Adj. 


Super, of /<?re 
1st per. sing. 

Super, deg. 


limiting 'person* 
„ * brothers * 
„ * brothers * 
„ * brothers * 



Exercises. 

Parse the adjectives in the following passages — 

a, 0, welcome pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings. — Milton, 

h. Is not old wine wholesomest, old pippins toothsomost, old 
wood bums brightest, old linen washes whitest? Old soldiers, 
sweetheart, are surest, and old lovers are soundest. — Webster. 

0. If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. — Pope. 

d. Small service is true service while it lasts. — Wordtnorth, 

e. The more we are the merrier. 
/. Of two evils choose the less. 

g. Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. — Milton, 

h. More matter with less art. — Shakspere, • 

i. The neirt day they came to Bath. 

h. The ripest fruit first falls. — Shahspere. 

1. That was the most unkindest cut of all. — Id, 

m. Sweet bird, that shunn'st the noise of folly. 

Most musical, most melancholy. — Milton, 

n. And Caleb gave her the upper springs and the nether springs. 

Bible. 
0. And He will cause to come down for you the rain, the former 
rain and the latter rain in the first month. — lb. 
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PBOHOUNS. 

42. Pronouns are words used instead of nonns or the 
eq^nivalents of nouns. They differ from nouns in not being 
names ; they resemble nouns in referring to persons or things. 
E.g. * John told me that he would call for ViS before we went 
to see them.' 

Pronouns enable ns to avoid a tedious repetition of nouns, but 
they do much more than this. *I,' for instance, not only stands for 
my name, but identifies me as the speaker. * Thou * not only 
stands for the name of the person addressed, but points him out. 

• He * not only stands for the name of the person spoken of, but also 
identifies him with some person previously referred to. 

When pronouns are used to define or limit nouns, they clearly 
cease to be pronouns. In the sentence * John brought this book,' 

* this ' does not stsmd/or the noun * book,' and is not a pronoun, but 
a demonstrative adjective. Such adjectives are called sometimes 
adjective pronouns and sometimes pronominal adjectives, but the 
learner should distinctly understand that, though they are pro- 
nominal in origin, they are not pronominal in function, and that it 
is function alone which determines the part of speech to which a 
word belongs. 

As pronouns may be used instead of the equivalents of 
nouns, it follows that they may be used instead of — 

1. An adjective used as a noun, e.g. ' The good are 
happy, hut they are not always successful.' 

2. A numeral, e.g. * The first three won prizes, and 
they richly deserved them.* 

3. A verbal noun, e.g. * He was fond of fishing , and 
it agreed with his health.' 

4. A genindial infinitive, e.g. 'It is pardonable to 
errJ 

6. A noun sentence, e.g. * That two and two are four 
is indisputable, and no one will deny it,* 

Pronouns are divided into: 1. Personal, 2. Demonstra- 
tive, 3. Possessive, 4. Emphatic, 5. Reflexive, 6. Relative, 
7. Interrogative, 8. Distributive, 9. Reciprocal, 10. Quanti- 
tative, 11. Numeral, 12. Indefinite. 

Exercises. 

1. Point out the pronouns in the following passages — 
d. I come to hvij Caesar, not to praise him. — Shaktpere, 
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h. All tlie world's a stage, 

And all tlie men and women merel7 players ; 
They have their eiits aad their entrances} 
And ooe van in his time plays many parts, 
His acta being seven 3$es.—a/iak*j/eii<. 

e. I myaelf savf him. 

d. They loved each other warmly, 

e. Someone said that I gave each of them Eomelhing. 
/ Which of the throe did he give to the hoy who hurt himself I > 
2. What do the pronouns in the following passages stand for 1 — J 
a. For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these; 'It might have hecn.' — Whitticr. 
h. That I have ta'en away this old man's danghter 

IE is moat true ; tine, I have married her. — UkaJttpere. 
e. How sharper than a serpent's tooth it ia 

To have a thankless child. — Id. 
d. To he or not to he : that is the qnestion.— ii/, 
r. That he is mad, 'tis true. — Id. 
/. He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that. 'Tia an ill ciu^ 
I'D! life's worst ills, to have no time to feel theia.— J'li i/lor. 

FEBSOITAL FKOHOtniS. 

43. FeTBOnal Pronouns are used to denote 

1. The p?rsoii speaJdng (the First Person) ; 

2. The pci-son spciken to (the Second Peraon); 

3. The pei-son spoken of (the Tliii-d Person). 

There is one important diffei-ence between pronouns o 
the fii-st and second person and pronoiics of the third : th»^ 
former have no inflexion for gender, there being no necessity 
to indicate the sex of the person (Speaking and the pereon 
spoken to ; the latter, however, are inSect^d for gender, and, 
in this respect, reuemble the demonsti'ativeB. Some gram- 
niai'ians classify personal pronouns of the third person witl) 
the demonstratives. 

44, IhflEXIOS of PbbSONAL PEONOtWS. 



Cue 


FiratPorara 


Beconfl Peraon 


TUriPoram j 


Stag. 

I 

My 

Me 


rinr. 

We~~ 

Oar 

Ub 


Bing. 1 Plur. 


Si.K. 


riuiJ 


Nom. 
Poaa. 

Ob], 


Thou , Yeiwyou 
Thy 1 Your 
1 Thee Yon 


He She It 
Hia Her Its 
Him Her It 


Their 
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I originally ended in e or oh^ of which traces long survived 
in provincial English. Comp. "Will pick your teeth, Zir.' [A 
speech pat into the month of Edgar, who has assmncd the character 
of a Somersetshire peasant, in *King Lear/] **Ch was bore at 
Taunton Dean ; where should I be bore else ? ' (^Somersetshire proverb.) 
Cp. Lat. e^o, Ger. ich. 

My (O.B. min), thy (O.E. thin), onr (O.E. Hre), and your (O.B. 
eawer) are not now used as personal pronouns but as demonstrative 
adjectives, i.e. they cannot stand by themselves, but require to be fol- 
lowed by the noun which they limit. They were, however, originally 
nsed as personal pronouns. They should be carefully distinguished 
from the corresponding possessive pronouns, mine, thinoj ours, yours, 
which not only can be used without a following noun, but can them- 
selves be used in the Nominative or Objective case, e.g. ' Mine is 
thine ; ' * You take mine, and I will take yours! 

Before a vowel and the aspirate the older forms mine and thins 
ore still used in poetry in preference to my and thy, Comp. an and 
a ; none and no. The learner should be careful to observe that 
mine is not formed from my, but my from mine. 

Xe (O.E. mi) is used both as a Direct Object, e.g. * He struck m^,' 
and as an Indirect Object, e.g. * He gave me the book.' It is as an 
Indirect Object that it is used with the impersonal verbs, e.g. Mcthinks 
[i.e. it seems to me, from O.E. thincan, to seem, not from thcncan, to 
think], and after certain interjections, e g. * Woe is me.' 

We (O.E. we), Comp. Ger. wir. 

Vb (O.E. ««). Used both as a Direct and Indirect Object, e.g. 
* He trusted us ' (Dir.) ; * He gave us some food ' (Ind.). 

Thou (O.E. thu). This pronoun is now rarely used except in 
poetical and elevated language. Its old use will be best illustrated 
by the following passage from Fuller : * We maintain that thoit from 
superiors to inferiors is proper as a sign of command ; from equals 
to equals is passable as a note of familiarity ; but from inferiors to 
superiors, if proceeding from ignorance, hath a smack of clownish- 
ness ; if from aflEectation, a tone of contempt.* Comp. — 

If thou thou*st^ him some thrice, it shall not be amiss. 

Shaksj?ere. 

All that Lord Cobham did was at thy instigation, thou viper I for 
I thou thee, thou traitor. — (Lord Coke, addressing Raleigh.) 

Prithee don't tJiee and t/iou me ; I believe I am as good a man as 
yourself.— JfcfiZ;^' of Matisfield. 

You began to be substituted for thou in the 13th century. 

Thee (O.E. th^ is used both as a Direct and Indirect Object, 
e.g. * I love thee ;' * I gave thee my word.' 

Ye (O.E. ge, probably pronounced yc— comp. y-clept, i.e. ge-clept, 
called) was exclusively used formerly as the Nominative Case, but 

' Comp. the use of the French verb tutoyer, i.e. to use tu and toi 
in speaking to a person. 
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is now so used only In elevated language, b.iving been snpcracded 
by the objective form ypv, e.g. 'I know yaa not whence ye are' 
(,Siila)i 'Te have not chosen me, bat 1 have chosen joii' (JS.) 1 
Bhakspete, however, occasionally reveisea the ptonoons, e^. 'I do I 
beseeches, iiyaa bear me hard.' By Milton's time the two pro* [ 
nouns had become hopelessly confused. 



plural of conrtesy, e.g. 'How s 

2. As a real Nominative plural, e.g. ' Yaii were there, boys.' 

3. A3 B Direct Obj., e.g. ' I know gov.' 

i. As an Indirect Obj., e.g. 'I give ^OTl my word.' 
He (O.E. lie) ii often cormpted in Middle English and in modem 
proyincial into n, eg-. 'Quolh a,' i.e. qnoth he. 

And then my husband— God be with his soul 1 
'A was a menj man — took up the child. — Shaitpere. 
And 1 thowt a said what a owt to 'a said an I oomed awaay. 



Eim (O.E. liini) was originaUy the Dative of *he.' For the 
dative soiSs -m compare who-m, wbil-om, seld-om. The eld 
Accusative was kine, which had entirely disappeared even as early 
as the nth century. Cp. Qer. ilim (Dat.), ikii (Ace). 

Eil (O.E. Aim) is a true possesEive toriaed from he. Comp. 
Devonshire 'liees.' Itmay be used either adjectivallyorpronDminally, 
e.g. ' This is hU book ;' ' Bit is better ibao yours.' 

She (O.E. iBi. the feminine dellDite article). The old femi 
personal pronoun wa« Ace, which survives aa heo in the Lancasbiis | 
dialect. Comp. 

Eawr Harget declares, bad lioo clooas to pQt on, 
ifou'd goo up to Lnnnon an' talk to th' greet mon, 
An' it things were na awtered when there hog had been, 
Sow's fully resolved t' sew up meawth an' eend ; 
Sbo's neawt to say again t' king, 
But hov loikes a fair thing. 
An lioo says Suo can tell when hoo'i hnrt. — Sin. GaiJceU. 
Her in. modem English represents — 

1. The O.E, hire (Poss.), e.g. I have Iter book. 
S. The O.E. hire (D»t.), cp. I gave her a hook. 
3. The OJE. hi (Ace), e.g. I saw her. 
It (O.E. hif). The boIHx -t was a neuter suffis. Comp. thai I 

Its (O.E. Ail) is a comparatively modern word. It does not 
ooooi onoe in the Authomed Teision of the Bible (1611), though ia 
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some modem editions it has crept into Lev. xxv. 6, where the true 
reading is ' it.' See below. Gomp. 

' If the salt have lost hU savour.' 

< The fruit-tree yielding fruit after hit kind.' 

* Its ' occurs once in Shakspere*s ' Measure for Measure/ i. 2, and 
frequently in * The Winter's Talc' Bacon never uses the word. 
Milton uses it twice at least, e.g. ' The mind is its own place.' By 
Bryden's time (1631-1700) the word had become thoroughly na- 
turalized. Commenting on the following line in Ben Jonson's 
'CatUine/ 'Though heaven should speak with all kit wrath at 
once,' he says, ' Heaven is ill syntax with his,* 

In Middle English, and still in the English of the north-western 
counties, we find it used as a possessive, e.g. — 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long. 

That it's had it head bit off by it young. — King Zear, 

Go to i^ grandame, child , , ,it grandame will give it a plum. 

X. John. 
Even now we write it-self, not its- self. See Trench's * English 
TBSt and Present,' and Craik's ' Julius Caesar.' 

They (O.E. thd). Their (O.E. thdra), Them (O.E. thdni) were 
respectively the Nom., Poss., and Dat. plurals of the old definite 
article. The plurals of the old third personal pronoun were: 
Kom. hi, Poss. hira^ Dat. him, Ace. hi. 
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45. 'He and I saw yov. pointing at us.* 



Wocd 


Class 


Inflezioxui 


Syntactical Belations 


he 

I 

you 

us 


Pron., personal 

»f ♦» 
>♦ >f 

» it 


3rd per., sing., nom. 
1st per., sing., nom. 
2nd per., plu., obj. 
1st per., plu., obj. 


1 
subj. to *saw' 

>» 
gov. by * saw ' 

gov. by * at ' 

— , . 1 



Exercises. 

1. Parse the personal pronouns in the following passages — 

a, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 

That I am meek and gentle with these butchers. — ShaJtspsre. 

h. O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be 
known by, let us call thee devil, — T/f. 

E 



CO 
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c. The OS knowelh hh o«iier, and. the ass his master's crib. 

JSibls. 

d. They aie like the deaf adder that stoppeth her car. — Jb. 

e. In Lheir deiith they were not divided.— iS. 
/. Hia Dose was as sliarp as a pen, and 'a babbled of green fielcli 

Ultalig^eTe. i 

y. That my band may be restored me again. — £ible. 

A. Lead not unto bim that is miglitier tian thysell ; for if tho« 
lend Iiini, count it but lost.— Ji. 

I. I told him to give it you. 

3. GiTB examples in which. 'him,' 'her.' 'us,' 'them,' and 'yoij'l 
are used; a. As Direct Objects j b. As Indirect Objects. 

EMPHATIC PB01T0UN8. 

46. The Emphatic Prononns are compounded o 
part of the personal pronouns and the word self' (O.i 
e.g. myself, thyself, himself, ourselves, yourselves, themselves 
They are generally used in apposition, buL may be t 
independently, e.g. ' He himself promised to do it ;' 
selves are to blame' 

Siiiiicl/hasted to go oat.— Bible. 
We should expect, following the analogy of myself, thy- 
self, 4e., that in the third person we should find hia-aelf and 
their-selvea ; but himself and themselves are used both as 
Nominatives and Objectives. 

47. Tlie Emphatic Pronouns arc similar in form to the 
Compound Redesive Praoouns; they should not, however, 
be confounded with them. Compare the tise of se (Reflexive) 
and ipse (Emphatic) in Litin. 

The Possessive Case of the Emphatic Pronouns la formi 
with the help of own (past part, of owe), e.g. my own, thy- 
own, 4c. 

Stlf was originally an adjective, neanieg lame, its plural being 
»yjft. In proceas of time it came to be used substantivdy, and then 
formed its plural in -Tea. Shakspere used it as a noun, o,g. 'my 
eingleself." Cp. 'one's self,' 'aman'saelf.' 

It is tbougbt. by some that my, thy, iic, in the compounds my- 
leTf, thynelf, Ac, are corruptions of the dallvesuiE anAthcf. Certain 
it is that in O.E, we find snob combinations as is we til/=S myself, 
tb.i tha lil/w't'iiou. thyself. Ice. The Irish, who have retained many 
archaic forms that were taken over to their country by Strongbow 
and his Bnceessois, invariably say ma-self. Comp. mt ' ' ■ ■ " 
mSme, &c., in French. 
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BEFLEXIVE PBONOUNS. 

48. Seflezive Pronouns are used, with oei*tam verbs, to 
show that the action denoted by the verb is, as it were, 
reflected or bent back upon the agent, e.g. *He washed 
hvmsdf! They are either simple, as me, thee, him, <Ssc. : 

I gat nie to my Lord right humbly. — Bible, 

I'll lay me down and dee. — Scotch Ballad, 

He sat him down at a pillar's base. — Byron. 

or compound, as myself, thyself, <kc., e.g. — 

You wronged yourself Ui write in such a case. — Shahspere, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. — Bible, 

BECIFBOCAL FBONOUNS. 

49. Beciprocal Pronouns denote a mutual relationship 
or reciprocity of action, e.g. * They are related to each oilier^ 
* They love each other,^ * Little children, love one anotlier,^ 

Each other is used with regard to two things ; 
One another with regard to more than two : e.g. — 

John and James love each other. 
We should all love one another. 

If these compound forms be decomposed, it will be found 
that ea^h and one are in apposition with the subject, and 
that other and anotlier are objectives. Thus the foregoing 
examples mean respectively, 

John and James love, each [loving] the other. 
We should all love, one [loving] another. 

Prepositions are used before the compound form, but 
govern only the second element in it, viz. other and another : 
e.g. * They ran after one another ' = * they ran one after 
another.' 

POSSESSIVE PEONOUKS. 

50. Possessive Pronouns differ from possessive cases ^ of 
the personal pronouns in form and construction. The latter 
can only be used with some following noun ; the possessive 
pronouns can be used alone and have cases of their own. 

' These cases are clearly adjectival, being never used alone. We 
cannot say * This is my ' or ' This is tJiy,* 

b2 
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CompHre ' my hat,' ' youf horse,' with ' this is mine, that is 
yours,' The Possessive Pronouns are mine, thine, his, herg, 
ours, yours, theirs. It shoulil be observed that the possessive 
pronouns discharge a double function : tbey stand for the 
name of the possessor and of the thing possessed. Hence 
they have a twofold ' person.' So far as they stand for 
persons, they ore of the same grammatical person a£ the 
pronoans from which thej are formed. So far as they stiind 
for things, they are inTariably of the third person. In the 
sentence ' mine is good,' mine is etymologically of the fii-st 
person, syntactically, as is dear fi'om the verb, of the third. 
Ours, yours, theirs, nnd h^rs are double possessives, tlie 
r being part of the old plural possessive suffix, and the s 
being pai-t of the singular possessive suffix. Tley are not 
found in O.E. ^^ 

DEHONBTSATIVE FRONOUIfS, ^| 

61. Demonetratives are used to point out the things to 
which they refer. When used with a noun following, they 
should be called DemonstiEitiTe AdjeoIiTes, e.g. ' This book 
belongs to tJiat sheJf ; ' when used independently, they bhould 
be called Demonstrative PionooilE, eg. ' This is mine; that 

The demonstrative pronouns are this, thai, such, same, 
the before comparatives ia such constructions as ' the taller 
the betf«r,' yon, yonder. 

This (O.E. mas. thes, fem. Ihe5s, neii. this) and its plural 
tbese (O.E. thds) refer to objects near the speaker, or to the 
]att«r of two things mentioned, e.g. ' This tree (one near iit^,\ 
speaker) is lander than that.' 

T/iate call it pleasure, and contentmeot tlieie. — J^'jii 

Self-love, tlie spring ot molion, acts tbe soal ; 

BeBBon'a comparing balance rules the whole ; 

Uan, but for tlial, no action conld. attend ; 

And, but tor this, mere active to no end. — /rf. 
That {O.E. thtet) and its plural those (O.E. thds) refer to 
otgects at some distance from the speaker, or to the former 
of two things mentioned. See the quotations under ' This.' 
Hence this and these may be called the Froximate Demon- 
etratives ; tJial and thoee the Bemote DemonstiatlTes. 
Snch (O.E. swilc) is a compound of «ifif =iso and lie 
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Comp. ihilk=iiilie like. It may be called the Demonstrative 
of Comparison, e.g. — 

Such as go down to the aesi.— Bible, 

Let me have men about me that arc fat ; 

Sleek-head^ men and such as sleep o' nighis.Shakgjfere, 

Such were the notes thy once loved poet sung. — Pojw 

When followed by a noun, such is a demonstrative acU 
jective. Before a singular noun it is often followed by a : e.g. 

In tuch a night as this. — Shakspere, 

The ordinary correlative of the demonstrative adjective 

* snch/ is * as/ but occasionally * such ' is employed, e.g. — 

^ch mistress, sfiich Nan, 

Such master, auch man. — Tusser. 

Same (M.E. same) is usually preceded by one of the de- 
monstratives, ihe, this, that, self, and followed by its corre- 
ctive as. It may be used pronominally or adjectively, e.g. — 

He is the fam^ as he ever was (Pro.). 

That tavie day in the following year, and on the soii-same hour, 
the mysterious stranger appeared again (Adj.). 

Self was formerly used as a demonstrative adjective, e.g. — 
Shoot another arrow that self way. — Shaksjyere. 
At that self mam&nt enters Palamon. — Dry den. 

Same and self m&y be called Demonstratives of Identity. 

The before comparatives is the O.E. thy, the ablative of 
the so-called definite article, and = bi/ that, e.g. ' The more 
the merrier/ i.e. * Bt/ that more, bi/ tliat merrier.' 

1 fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 

And weep tJie more because I weep in vain. — Gray. 

Ton, yond, yonder (O.E. geond, adv., comp. beyond) are 
used as pronouns in provincial, but not in standard English. 

Yon flowery arbours, yonder valleys green. — Milton. 

Comp. Ger. ^*ew6r=that. The d is probably no part of 
the original word, but has been added to strengthen the 
word. Comp. spend, lend, sound, &c., in all of which the 
d has been added to the root. Notice also the tendency of 
the UKterate to say drownd for disown, and govmd for 
gown. 

In the following passages yon and yonder are adverbs- 
Him that yon soars on golden wing. — Milton, 
I and the lad will go yonder.Sible, 
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EXERCISES. 



PARSnrO OF EMPHATIC, BEELEXIVE, BECIFBOC AL, 
POSSESSIVE, AND DEKONSTBATIVE PBONOUNS. 

52. (a) ' We ourselves saw them talking to each other , and 
pluming themselves on their success.* 

(6) * These are mine. What have you done with yours ?* 



Word 


Class 


Inflexions 


Syntactical Belations 


ourselves 

each 1 

other/ 

each 

other 

themselves 


Pron., emph. 
Pron.,recipr. 
Pron.,distrib. 

Pron., reflex. 


1st, plu., nom. 

3rd, sing., obj. 
3rd, sing., obj. 
3rd, plu., obj. 


in apposition with * we' 

in appos. with *them * 

gov. by *to' 

gov. by * pluming' 


these 

mine 
yours 


Pron.,dem., 

prox. 
Pron., poss. 


3rd, plu., nom. 

1st,* sing., nom. 
2nd,» plu., obj. 


subj. to 'are' 

after verb * to be ' 
gov. by * with * 



Ezercises. 

1. Parse the pronouns belonging to the foregoing classes in the 
following passages — 

a. This can unlock the gates of Joy, 

Of Horror that and thrilling fears. — Gray, 

h. Yonder is a book of mine. 

c. Theirs but to do and die. — Tennyson. 

d. Virtue is its own reward. 

e. I do repent me. 

/. Mark ye how close she veils her round. — Kehle, 

g. Little children, love one another. — BibU, 

h. And. Elisha said. Take bow and arrows. And he took unto 
him bow and arrows. — Tb, 

i. Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 

Shalispere. 

2. Distinguish between the possessive case of the personal pronouns 
and possessive pronouns, and illustrate your answer by examples. 

3. Distinguish between Emphatic, Reflexive, and Reciprocal 
Pronouns. 



> See § 50, p. 62. Syntactically considered, these Pronouns are 
of the 3rd person. 
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BELATIVE PBONOUHS. 

53. Relative Pronoims stand for some noun, or noun- 
eqoivalent, previously expressed, and, at the same time, con* 
nect adjective clauses with principal sentences. (Seep. 142.) 

The boy that threw the stone is here. 

Here tJiat stands for the noun boi/f and at the same time 
connects the adjective clause * that threw the stone ' with the 
principal sentence * tJie boy is hei'e,' 

The noun, or noun-equivalent, for which the relative 
atandsy is called the Antecedent. The antecedent may be — 

1. A noun, e.g. * This man, who was once rich, is now 
poor.* 

2. A pronoun, e.g. ' /, who speak to you, am he.* 

3. A gei*undial ivfinitive, e.g. * To err, which is a 
weakness incidental to humanity, is pardonable.' 

4. A noun clause, e.g. * That he should in every case 
he consulted, which is what he demands, is unreasonable.' 

The names relative and antecedent arc not happily chosen ; for 
all pronouns relate to some noun or noun equivalent, and the so- 
qalled antecedetit somQiimes follows the relative, e.g. — 

To wliom little is forgiven, the savie loveth little. — Bible, 

A preferable name to antecedent would be co?'relatire. 

The antecedent is frequently omitted, e.g. — 

How shall I curse A whom God hath not cursed ? — Bible, 
Who steals my purse a stej^ls trash. — SluiTispei^e, 

The relative is also frequently omitted, e.g. — 

The man a I saw was tall. 

There is a willow a grows askant the brook. — Shahspere. 

Men must reap the things a they sow. — SJwlley, 

Let all the ends a thou aim'st at be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's. — Slvdhspere, 

64. The Relative Pronouns are that, who, which, what, 
whoso, whoever, whatever, whichever, whosoever, whichsoever, 
whatsoever, as, but. 

That (O.E. tJuBt) was originally the neuter singular demonstra- 
tive, but is now used without regard to gender or number, e.g. * The 
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hoy that did it is here/ * The little girl that was lost is found,' * The 
fijvo&n thoit were gathered are on the table.* 

That differs from mho and which in two respects — 

1. It cannot be nsed as a relative after a preposition. 

2. It is exclusively used when the adjective clause that it 
introduces is logically part of the subject or object on which it 
depends, e.g. * The house that I built is for sale.* We could not say 

• The house, which I built,* without ambiguity, for the adjective 
clause introduced by * which * does not limit the subject, but is, as 
it were, thrown in parenthetically. This nice distinction is ofien 
disregarded even by good writers. * That ' may be called the defining 
relative, (See Bain's English Gra/mmar, p. 23.) Dr. Abbott says: * Wlvo 
introduces a new fact about the Antecedent : that completes the 
Antecedent. This is the general rule, subject to a few exceptions 
arising from the desire of euphony.' (^How to Parse^ p. 307.) 

TJuit is often used in our old writers without an antecedent, e.g. 

* Take that thine is, and go thy way.' (^Bible.) * We speak that we 
do know and testify that we have seen.' ilb.) 

* That ' and * what,' when used without correlatives, are sometimes 
called Compound Relatives, and parsed as equivalent to * that which.* 
It is one thing, however, to treat them as equivalent to * that which,* 
and another to parse * that which ' instead of them. If the corre- 
lative be not supplied, the double function of the compound relative 
should be pointed out. The Compound Relative may be equivalent 
to — 

1. Two Nominatives : This is w^at he was. 

2. Two Objectives : I have wh^it I want. 

3. Nom. and Obj. : This is what I want. 

4. dbj. and Nom. : I know what ho is. 

Who (O.E. hwd) was originally an Interrogative Pronoun, and 
was not used as a relative before the 16th century, Ben Jonson 
(1574-1637) recognises only one relative, * which.' * Whose' and 
« whom ' came into use as relatives much earlier. E.g. * I beseech thee 
for my son Onesimus, wTufm I have begotten in ray bonds ; which in 
time past was to thee unprofitable.' {Bible, 1611.) * Who,' however, 
is of common occurrence as a relative in the Bible, e.g. * Gk)d, who 
at sundry times,* &c.; *and deliver them, who through fear,' &c. 

* Who ' is declined as follows — 

Sing, and Plu. 
Nom, Who 

Poss. Whose 

Obj. Whom 

Whose (O.E. hwcBs) is used of all genders, but there is a notice- 
able tendency to substitute * of which ' for it, when we speak of 
inanimate objects. 

Whom (O.E. hmdm) was originally a dative. It is now used both 
as a Direct and Indirect Objective, e.g. * This is the man whom I saw,* 
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• This is the man to whom I gave it.* 'Whose * and * whom,* like 
•who,' were originally interrogatives. The old accusative was 
hwone, CSompare the substitution of him for hine, (See § 44.) 

Which (O.B. hmle) is compounded of hwd = who and Uc=lik.e, 
Comp. tuch from sw^-lic, thilh (provincial) from the-lic. Which 
was originally an interrogative and used of any gender and both 
numbers. It is now restricted to non-human beings. 

Which is sometimes preceded by the, e.g. — 

*Twas a foolish quest, 
The which to gain and keep he sacriiiced the rest. 

Comp. Fr. le-quel, la-quelle, &c. 

It is declined as follows — 

Sing, and Plu. 
JVbm, Which 

Pass, Whose 

Oij, Which 

Which is sometimes used adjectively, e.g. — 

Wliich thing I hstie.— Bible. 

What (O.E. hwcet^ is the neuter of wlw (O.E. hrc&\ and was ori- 
ginally an interrogative. In modern English it is never preceded 
by a correlative, but is sometimes followed by one, e.g. — 

This is A what it was. 

I have A what I want. 

What he hath won, that hath he fortified.— /S%/z^j?^r^. 

Wh4xt thou wouldst highly, that wouldst thou holily. — Id. 

* What * should be treated as a simple relative, whenever its correla- 
tive is expressed. The combination ' that what ' sounds harsh to 
modem ears, but it is common enough in our early writers. See 
remarks on That. 

That what we have we prize not to the worth. — Shahsj^ere. 

•What* is sometimes used adjectively, e.g. — 

Two such I saw, what time the laboured ox 

In his loose traces from the furrow came. — Milton. 

• What * is here equivalent to * at tlwt (time) at which.* 

It is also used adjectively in exclamatory sentences with the 
force of how great, e.g. — 

O, what a fall was there I — ShaJisnere. 
0, what a falling off was there I — Id. 
What a piece of work is a man I — Id. 

What . . what is sometimes used adverbially in the sense of 
partly, e.g.— 

What with one thing and what with another I am nearly 
driven wild. 

Ben Jonson calls it, in this construction^ an ' adverb of partition.' 
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What is declined as follows — 

Sing, and Plu. 
Norn, What 

Po88, Whose 

Ohj. What 

Whosoever follows the inflexion of who ; po&s. wliose-soQVQX, obj. 
wA^wsoever. Wlioso^ whoever, whatever^ whichever ^ whosoever ^ which' 
soever, whatsoever, are generally used without any expressed corre- 
lative, e.g. — 

Whosoever shall eat this bread and drink this cup of the 
Lord unworthily, [he] shall be guilty, &c. — Bible, 

These compounds may be called Indefinite Relatives. 

As (O.E. a?j}77rt = all so) is used as a relative after stichfSavie 
(cp. Lat. idem, qvi), so vnich, as vianijy as imich, that, &c. 

Such as sleep o' nights. — Shaltspere, 
Tears such a^ angels weep. — Milton. 

Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire ? — Shahspere. 

That gentleness as I was wont to have. — Id, 

These hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. — Id, 

I have as much as I want. 

You can have as many a^ you like. 

With this construction compare also the use of the correlative 
pronouns, tantus, quantus ; talis, qualis ; tot, quot, in Latin. 

Bat is frequently used after negative prepositions with the force 
of a relative and an adverb of negation, e.g.^ 

There breathes not clansman of thy line 

But would have given his life for thine. — Scott, 

i.e. who would not have given, &c. 

Cp. Lat. quin - qui non. 
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55. Interrogative Frononns are used in asking questions, 
e.g. who, ivhich, what, whether, whoever, whicJiever, whatever. 
Of these which and what may be used adjectively, e.g. * Which 
book do you want ? ' * What voice was that ? * 

Whether (O.E. ^w«, and suffix -f^^r') Tnesms which of the two, e.g. 
WietJier of them twain did the will of his father ? — Bible. 

* The suffix 'ther appears in various forms in most of the Indo- 
Germanic languages. It carries with it the idea of duality, or of 
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DISTBIBUTIVE PBONOUNS. 

66. The Bistributive Pronoims are eachy every, either j 
neither, 

Eaeh (O.B. eelo^&y ever, or call, all, and lie, like). 

Xyery (O.E. er^r-€«?fc = ever-each) is used pronominally in early 
English, e.g. * Every of your wishes ' {ShaJispere), but is now usetl 
only as an adjective. * Each * and * every ' are both singular, but 
* each 'refers to individuals considered separately, * every 'to indi- 
viduals considered collectively. 

EitlieT (O.E. ^-^-//ypa = whoever + the dual suffix-///^') means 
literally whoever of the tivo, e.g. * Which of the two will you have ? 
Mther.* 

Either is sometimes incorrectly used in the sense of hoth, e.g. 
•on either side.* 

neither (O.E. ndther) is the negative form of either. It is pro- 
perly used as a singular, e.g. * Neither of the two tta* satisfactory,* but 
is sometimes used as a plural, e.g. * Neither are correct.' The justi- 
fication of the latter use is to be found in the fact that by excluding 
each of two things we exclude both. 
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67. Indefinite Pronouns are so called because they do 

not indicate specifically the individuals to which they refer. 

They are any, certain, divers, whit, aught, naught, otJier, 

somebody, one^ any one, anything, anybody, something, some 

one, somewhat, nothing, no one, nobody. 

Any (O.E. cenig') is formed from dn = one. Cp. ullus from unu^, 
^7iy may refer either to number or to quantity, e.g. — 

Have you any of the apples ? 
Have you any of the flour 1 

When followed by a noun any is used adjectively. 

Certain, e.g. — 

There came from the ruler of the synagogue*s house certain 
which said. — Mark v. 35. 

Divers (Lat. diversus, different ; O.F. divers) — 

But when divers were hardened. — Acts xix. 9. 

Whit (O.E. Tviht, a creature, a thing) occurs most frequently 
with * a * before it, e.g. * not a whit,* but it is also used without * a,* 

e.g.— 

Our youth and wildness shall no ivhit appear. — Shahspere, 

one thing considered in relation to another, e.g. other, father, mother, 
brother, sister, either, neither. Lat. uter = whether ; alter =» the 
other of two ; neuter « neither, &c. 
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Amght (O.E. dht^^a. whit, anything). 

Naught (^O.^.n-dht—no whit, nothing). Bearing in mind the 
derivation, the spelling auffJtt and navglU seems preferable to ou/fht 
and nougJvt. 

Other (O.E. other ^^ one of two). The o probably represents oney 
'ther 13 the dual suflBx. (See footnote, § 65.) 

Some (O.E. sitm = certain) is used either of number or quantity. 
With numerals stytne has the force of about, e.g. * some four or five,' 
and should be parsed as an adverb. 

One is said to be a corruption of the French on, which is itself a 
corruption of the Latin Jiomo, But we find rrwn = man * used in the 
same sense in Robert of Gloster, and man is used in the same sense 
in German. Cp.- 

Ici on parle fran^ais. 

Hier spricht man Deutsch. 

One can do what otie likes with one^s own, 

In spite of the analogy of French and German, it is difficult to 
believe that one is a corruption of mon or on. It seems more pro- 
bable that the indefinite pronoun grew out of the numeral one. 

One is also used indefinitely in other combinations, and some- 
times even qualified by an adjective, e.g. — 

What, all my little ones 1—Shakgpere, 
The great ones eat up the little ones. — Id, 
I am not one to beg and pray. 

None (O.E. ndn^Tie a/i = not one). The adjective form is tto^ 
e.g.— 

Have yon no bread ? I have none. 

High stations tumult, but not bliss, create : 
Kone think the great unhappy but the great. 

Body is sometimes used pronominally, e.g. — 

Gin a hodie meet a "bodie. 

The foolish body hath said, &c. 

Something and Somewhat are also used adverbially, e.g. — 

He is somewhat clever. 
He is something better. 

It will be observed that these compound indefinite pronouns are 
all formed in the same way — 

Any, any-one, any-body, any-thing, any- whit. 
SSome, some-one, some-body, some-thing, some-what. 
No, no-one, no-body, no-thing, no-whit. 

Of these, somewhat is, perhaps, a corruption of somewhit. 

^ ' Man is apparently used in the same indefinite way in Zech. 
xiii. 5 : * For man taught me to keep cattle from my youth.* So 
again in Mark viii. 4 : * From whence can a mim satisfy these men' 
&c., where the Greek is ^vv^aeral ti». 
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FABSnrG 07 BELATIVE, INTEBBOaATIVE, DIS- 
TBIBUnVE, AND INDEFDriTE PBOlf OUNS. 

58. ' Who are those whom I see, each holding a flower in her 
hand 1 Some are old and others young. Tell me what 
they seek.' 



Word 


OlM8 


Inflexions 


Syntactical Belations 


who 


Pro., interr. 


3rd, plu., nom. 


subj. to *are * 


whom 


Pro., rel. 


» obj. 


gov. by * see * 


each 


Pro., distrib. 


3rd, sing., obj. 


in appos. with 
* whom ' 


some 


Pro., indef. 


3rd, plu., nom. 


subj. to ' are * 


others 


f» »♦ 


»> »> 


>» 


what 


Pro., rel. 


3rd, sing., obj. 


gov. by * seek ' 



Exercises. 

1. Parse the pronouns belonging to the foregoing classes in the 
fbllowing passages — 

a. It any one say anything to you. — Bible, 

b. Whoso sheddeth man*s blood, by man shall his blood be shed* 

lb. 

0. There is no one but knows how noble he is. 

d. Whoever is first shall get the prize. 

e. He is the same as ever he was. 
/. I will take such as yon have. 

g. What man dare I dare. — Shakspere, 

h. What's in a name ? — Id, 

i. What is one man's poison is another man's meat. 

k. One that feared God. — Bible. 

1, Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. — Gray. 

m. A woman's nay doth stand for naught. — Shaksjjejv, 

n. Nothing of him that doth fade 

But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. — Id. 

' o. Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice. — Id. 

jp. He nothing common did, or mean, 

Upon that memorable scene. — Marvell. 
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q. There's naught in this life sweet, 

If men were wise to see*t, 

But only melancholy. — Fletcher, 

r. For aught that ever I could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth. 

Shahtpere, 

8. What men daily do, not knowing what they do ! — Id, 

t. When you have nothing to say, say it. 

v. What he hath won, that hath he fortified. 

V. None of these things moved him. 

2. Give instances in which what, 807ne,eachy other, either, are used 
adjectively. 

3. Give instances in which something, somewhat, nothing, aught, 
are used adverbially. 
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69. A verb (Lat. verhum, a word) is the part of speech 
by means of which we make assertions. It was so called 
as being pre-eminently the word in a sentence. 

Verbs are used to express (1) what a thing does, as ' the 
tree groivs'/ (2) what is d(yne to a thing, as 'the tree is 
felled ; * (3) in conjunction with a noun or adjective, to express 
what a thing is, becomes, or seems to be, as * He is a sailor ; 
She became queen ; They seemed happy.' 

60. Verbs are divided into Transitive and Intmnsitive. 

A transitive verb (from transire, to go across) denotes 
an action which, as it were, passes over from the doer of it 
to the object of it, e.g. * he h^oke his knife,* * ho praised my 
dog.' 

An intransitive verb is one which denotes a state or 
action terminating in the agent, e.g. * he sleeps, we live,^ 

The following are examples of verbs commonly intransitive used 
transitively — 

He jvalhed to Dover (intrans.). He rvalked the horse 

(trans.). 
The bird/tfw (intrans.). "Re flew his kite (trans.). 
He ran to me (intrans.). He ran the needle into his 

hand (trans.). 
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It will be observed tbat the transitive forms in the foregoing 
examples are all causative, i.e. they denote some action which is 
the cause of another. Thus * walked' (trans.) = made to walk; 
• flew ' (trans.) « made to fly ; * ran * (trans.) = made to run. 

in a few instances we have distinct causative forms of the 
verb^ 

Causative 
drink drench (as in * drenching a horse ') 

rise raise 

lie lay 

sit set 

fall fell 

The following are examples of verbs ordinarily transitive used 
intransitively — 

The earth opened and swallowed them up. 
The door shut before I could enter. 
I could not refrain from speaking. 

Other such verbs are extend, rest, lieej), remove^ intrwley obtrude, 
melt, mwe, swing, reform. 

Some grammarians explain this construction by assuming that 
there is an ellipsis of the Reflexive Object after the verb, as if when 
we say • the table moves,'' we mean that * the table moves itself* 
This view is supported by the analogy of languages in which the 
Reflexive Object is actually expressed in sucji constructions. 

The following verbs, most of which relate to the senses, are as 
often used transitively as intransitively : smell, feel, taste, weigh, 
meatv/re, e.g. — 

Trans. Intrans. 

He smells the rose. The rose smells sweet. 

Ke feels the water. The watei feels cold. 

He weighs the meat. The meat iveighs six pounds. 

He measures the table. The table measures five feet by 

four. 

Intransitive verbs, when followed by a preposition (which in 
snch constructions may be looked on as a separable prefix), are often 
used transitively, e.g. — 

He lau/jhed at me. I was laughed at = I was dei'ided. 
He spoke to me. I was spoken to = 1 was addressed. 

Intransitive verbs compounded with prepositions are often 
thereby rendered transitive. Cp. come and oveix'ome ; lie and over' 
lie \ speah and bespeak. 

Some intransitive verbs are Copulative (Lat. cojmhf a link), i.e. 
they are used to connect a noun, pronoun, or adjective with the 
subject or object of a sentence. Snch are be, become, grow, oo^ntinue, 
T&tnain, 

HeisB. mason. 

I knew him to be an honest man. 
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He became a great poet. 

I wished him to remain a sailor. 

He grew a stalwart man. 

These verbs take the same case after them as they have before 
them. 

Verbs are inflected for Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and 
Person. 

Exercises. 

1. Distinguish between Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. 

2. Give instances of — 

a. Verbs ordinarily intransitive used transitively. 

h. Verbs ordinarily transitive used in the Active Voice without 
any expressed Object. 

3. What is a Causative Verb ? Give instances. 

4. Classify the verbs in the following passages — 

a. They make a solitude and call it peace. 

h. She walks the waters like a thing of life, 

And seems to dare the elements to strife. — Byron. 

c. Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime ; 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ? — Id, 

d. The cakes ate short and crisp. 

e. It stirs, it rises, it crawls. 

/. AVhilst the smith talked the iron cooled. 

g. O my offence is rank, it smells to heaven. — Shakspere^' 

h. The heaven's breath smells wooingly here. — Id, 

i. It tastes of the cask. 

k. The valiant never taste of death but once. — SIiak8j)ej'e* 

I. He swam the Eske river. — Scott, 

m. He returned the letter. 

n. He returned home. 

o. As he was felling the tree he fell down. 

2), He rose up to raise the window. 

q. Having laid down his hat, he lay on the sofia. 

r. He proved a thorough knave. 

*. He proved the accuracy of his method. 

i. She seemed happy. 
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tt. We read three hours a day. 

r. He slept night and day. 

n>. He remained a soldier. 

(t. He continued a carpenter several years. 

VOICK 

61. Voice is that form which transitive verbs assume to 
show whether the subject of the sentence denotes the doer or 
the object of the action.* The form which is used in the 
former case is called the Active Voice, in the latter case the 
Passive Voice. Compare the following — 

Active. Passive. 

He ivrote a book. The hook was written by him. 

. He lifves me. I am loved by him. 

He will hurt me. I shall he hurt by him. 

The cat Jdlled the bird. The bird was killed by the cat. 

62. An Intransitive Verb, inasmuch as it denotes an 
action terminating in the doer, can have no Direct Object, and 
is therefore incapable of being used in the Passive Voice. 
When used with a following preposition, an intransitive verb 
may, as we have seen, be used transitively; and the verb 
thus compounded may be used in the Passive Voice. Thus, 
though we cannot say * he was laughed^ or * he was spoken,^ 
we can say * he was laughed at^ and * he was spoken to^ 
In these cases the real verb is the verb plus the preposition. 

63. In converting an Active into a Passive construction 
we may make either the Direct or the Indirect Object of the 
active verb the Subject of the passive verb. 

I taught him music. K\mc was taught him by me. 

Ue was taught music by me. 
You gave him an apple. An apple was given him by you. 

He was given an apple by you. 
I promised him a new coat. A new coat was promised him by me. 

He was promised a new coat by me. 
"ton showed him the way. He wa^ shown the way by you. 

The way was shown him by you. 

* Note the language used. The real object of the a^ion should 
not be confounded with the grammatical Object of the Sentence. 
In the sentence * The table was struck,* the real object of the action 
was the table, but the name of that object is the grammatical 
Subject of the sentence. 

F 
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In some languages the Passive Voice is expressed by in- 
flexion, but all our passive forms are compounded of some 
part of the verb be, and the perfect participle of the verb, 
e.g. / am\beaten — / wa8\beaten — / shall be\beaten — I have 
been \ beaten — / had been \ bea^n — I shaU have been | beai;en. 

The beginner snould carefully discriminate between transitive 
verbs in the Passive Voice and the perfect tenses of certain intransi- 
tive verbs of motion, which are also compounded of the verb * to be ' 
and the perfect participle. E.g. go, come, rise, fall, arrive, depart, 
ascendf descend, pass, escape, return, enter. Sec 

Cp. <He is beaten* (Pass.) with *He is gone^ (Act.)j *He is 
raised * (Pass.) with * He is nsen ' (Act.). 

Exercises. 

1. What do you mean by the Passive Voice ? 

2. Classify the voices of the verbs in the following passages — 

0. He is going, but he is not gone. 
b. The letter was returned to me. 

e. As soon as he was returned he called on me. 

d. The book was given him by me. 

e. The sun is risen. 

/. The kings of the earth are gathered and gone by together. 

£ible, 
g, I am escaped with the skin of my teeth. — lb, 
h. My way of life is fallen into the sear. — Shakspere, 
i, I have been studying. 
Jt, His days were passed in business. 

1, [He] is passed from death unto life. — Bible. 

m. Some are bom great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them. — Shakspere. 

n. When I said I would die a bachelor, I did not think I should 
live till I were married. — Id. 

0. Thou hast ascended up on high. — Bible. 

p. For David is not ascended into the heavens. — lb, 

q. That which we call a rose 

By any other name would smell as sweet. — Shahspere, 

8. Convert the following Active constructions into Passive 
ones — 

a. I taught him the art of fencing. 

b. He showed me the way to do it. 

c. I gave him a book on the subject. 

d. The cat killed the mouse. 

e. I shall finish my task by noon. 
/. He had shot the deer» 
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64. Mood (from the Lat. moduSy manner) is that in- 
flexion which a verb undergoes to show the mode or manner 
in which the action or state denoted by the verb is presented 
to the mind. 

65. The Indicative Mood (Lat. indicOf I point out) is 
that form ^vhich is used in making unconditional assertions, 
in asking questions, and in making even conditional state- 
ments, if the condition be considered as really existent, e.g. 
I bought a book. Did he go 1 If he w honest, as I am sure 
he is, he will get on.^ 

66. The Imperative Mood (Lat. impero, I command) is 
that form which is used to express a command or entreaty, 
e.g. 'Come here;' *Give me some drink, Titinius' (Shak- 
spere). We cannot give a command tD ourselves, but we 
may associate others with ourselves in some entreaty or 
invitation. Hence, though we have no imperative singular 
of the first person, we have an imperative plural of that 
person, e.g. — 

Part we in friendship from j'our land. — Scott, 

Now tread we a measure, said young Lochinvar. — JSeatt, 

Go we to the king. — Shalispere* 

Praise we the Lord. 

Publish we this peace 
To all our subjects. — Shakspere. 

Preali we our watch up. — Id. 

Although, from the nature of the case, the Imperative 
Mood is most commonly of the second person, indirect com- 
mands or entreaties may be expressed by an imperative of 
the third person, e.g. — 

Thy will be done. — Bible. 

The Lord maJce His face to shine upon thee. — lb. 

The Lord be with you. ^Prayer Booh 

Cursed he he that first cries * Hold 1 enough 1 * — Shakspere, 



' Note the difference between this construction and the follow- 
ing : * If he be honest, and about that I have my doubts, he will pay 
the money he owes.' 

t2 
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Unto which He rowliiqfe to briog us.—Fra>/cr Booh. 
Be Kent nnmaimerly when Lear is laB^—Slialajicre. 
In modern EnglisL it is cuBtomnry to use a periphrastic 
expi'eaaion instead of the imperative of the first and tLiid 

Srsons. ThuB we say ' Let ua pray,' not ' Pray we ; ' ' Let 
m go,' not ' go he.' Snch periphrases are really compounded 
of the imperative of ' let,' governing the pronoun aa a Direct J 
Object and the gerundial infinitiTe(see below) as an Indii'ect I 
Object. I 

67. The SubjnnctiTe Hood (Lat. suhjuitgo, I subjoin) is 
that form of the verb which ia used to expfess Bupposition, 
doubt, or uncei-tainty,' e.g. ' If I vare he, I would not go.' 
It is so called because the verb expressing the uncertainty ia 
ftenerally employed in the dependent or sttftjoi-ned clause. 
The subjunctive ia generally introduced by one of the follow- I 
ing words : >/, lest, except, so, that, tkowjh, unless, tUl, Aoiff- I 
ever, lokoever. 

It, It it Tferc so, it is a grievona fault.— S*oiyj^r«. 

Lait. Love not sleep, lest Ihou came to poverty. — Silile. 

Eicspt. I will not lot tlico go except tboa bleu mo. — lb. 

Bo. And go thou lean on thy fajc Fatlicr, Chiint.— rf^BBjpow, 

that, Spcal: to my brother that he diddn the inheritance with I 
me.-mMe. ' 

Thoagh, Though He tliij me, yet will I (rual in Him.— JS, 

TTnlesB. I had fainted onloas I had believrd.—Pi. 

Till. Till civil-suited mom apjieaf.—MHtan. 

Howaver. Howe'er the world ju. — Shiiktpere. 

WhoevBT. Whoever he be, he han not aoled nobly. 

' Latham gives the following rule for determining the cases 
wliich the Subjunctive should ba employed. ' Insert immediately I 
after the conjunction one of the two following phrases : (1) ax u I 
t&e eaie ; (3) at may or may not be the eaia. By ascertaining which I 
of these two supplements eipcesses the meaning of the spcnfcet, wo 
ascertain the mood of the verb which follows. When the lirst for- 
mula is the one required, there is no e'.Gtaent of doubt, and the verb ] 
should be in the indicative mood. !/(.••> it the cote) be 
mvttfotbm Mm. When the second formu'aistheone required, there I 
ti aji element of doubt, and the verb should be in the snbjunctivo J 
mood. If (of iHoy or mag lurt be the eate) be be gone, I must follow 1 
him.' — ISrt.iif Erig. ZaHg.,p. 646. The tendency of modern English' 1 
1b to get lid of the subltiDciivc. 
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It most not be supposed that the conjunctions enumerated above 
are always followed by the Subjunctive. Some of them are often 
used with the Indicative, e.g. ' If two and two are four.* Here 
there is no uncertainty, and the subjunctive would have been im- 
properly used. 

Not unfrequently we find the subjunctive used without 
any introductory particle, e.g. — 

Had I a sword in my hand, I would slay hinu 

Were I not Alexander, I would be Diogenes, 

Be it scroll, or he it book, ^ 

Into it, knight, thou must not look.— /Sooff. 

68. The Infinitive Mood (Lat. ivfinitus, unbounded) is 
that form of the verb which denotes an action or state with- 
out any reference to an agent, e.g. * To err is human.' Here 
to err is equivalent to erring or error. The Infinitive has 
no number or person, and might be regarded in some re- 
spects as an Abstract Noun. 

In O.E. the infinitive was treated as a noun. It ended 
in -an or -en in the Nominative and Accusative Case, and in 
-arme or -enne in the Dative Case, In the former cases it 
was used without the preposition * to '; in the Dative it was 
preceded by * to,' * e.g. — 

Nom. and Ace. ctan^ to eat. 
Dat. to etanne, to eat. 

The Dative of the infinitive is called by some gram- 
marians the gerundial infinitive from its resemblance in 
function to the Latin gerund. By others it is called the 
supine, because in some of its functions it resembles the 
Latin supines. 

When both the simple infinitive and the gerundial in- 
finitive had lost their distinctive terminations, they came to 
be confounded, and it was at this period that the preposition 
* to,' which, as we have seen, properly belongs to the dative 
or gerundial infinitive, came to be attached to the simple 
infinitive, even in the Nominative and Accusative Case. 

> Even before the Conquest the distinction was not invariably 
observed, as is clear from the following passage : * Ne wene ge thaet 
ic come sybbe on eorthan to scndanne : ne com ic sybbe to genda/fine ac 
an sweord*. Ic com sothlice mann asyndrian ongean hys faeder,* &c. 
Matt. X. 35. [Think ye not that I come peace on earth to send : I 
come not peace to send but a sword. I come, indeed, a man [to] 
sunder against his father, &c.] Here, after the same verb < come/ 
the infinitive is used with and without * to.* 
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The following passages from the 'Anglo-Saxon' Gospels will 
serve to illustrate the difference between the simple infinitive and 
the gerundial infinitive — 

a. Ha maeg thes his flsesc ns gyllan (simple infinitive) to etanne 
(gerundial infinitive)? — John vi. b2, [How may this (man) his 
flesh us give to eat ?] 

J. Me gebyrath to wyreanne (gerundial infinitive) thaes weoro 
the me sende, tha hwyle the hyt daeg ys : nyht cymth, thonne nan 
man wyrean (simple infinitive) ne maeg. — John ix. 4. [Me it be- 
hoveth to work the work of him which sent me i^the night cometh 
when no man may work.] 

c. And he hig asende godspel to hodigenne ; and he him anweald 
sealde untrumnessa to hoflannetSLnd deoiel'Seocneasa tit to adrifanne, 
— Mark ill. 14, 15. [And he them sent the gospel to preach ; and he 
them power gave sicknesses to heal, and devil-sicknesses out to 
drive.] 

d. Hig naefdon hlaf to etanTie, — Mark iii. 20. [They had-not 
bread to eat.] 

e. Gif hwd earan haebbe to gehyranne, — Mark iv. 23. [If any one 
ears have to hear.] 

/. Eart thd the to cumenne eart? oththe we othres sceolon 
dbidan (simple infinitive)? — Matt. xi. 3. [Art thou he which to 
come art ? or should we wait for another ?] 

g. Tha naeron alyf ede to etanne, — Luke vi. 4. [Which they were 
not allowed to eat.] 

h. And eal seo maenigeo sohte hine to (sthrincmne, — Luke vi. 19. 
[And all the multitude sought him to touch.] 

The Simple Infinitive is used after auxiliaries, e.g. I may 
go I he should go ; he might go. 

The Gerundial Infinitive may be used — 
1. As a noun, e.g. — 

To go is impossible (Subj.) 
To reign is worth ambition (SubJ.) 
He wished to reign (Dir. Obj.) 
We wished him to go (Indir. Obj.) 

2.* To qualify a noun, e.g. — 

We have bread to eat, and water to drink, and clothing to 
put on. 

3. To express purpose after a verb of going or coming (cp. the 
Latin supine in -uni), e.g. — 

A sower went out to sow his seed. 
I am come to tell you. 
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4. To limit an adjective (cp. the Latin supine in 'Uj, e.g.— 

Marvellons to relate. 
Wonderful to say. 
Quick to forgive. 

The gemndial infinitive is also often used parenthetically, e.g. 
• He soon left, and (to tell you the truth) I was not sorry when he 
went.* 

After bid, dare, make, feel, see, hear, let, the simple infinitive is 
nsed. Most of these verbs governed the simple infinitive in O.B. 
(See p. 198.) 

Exercises. 

1. What is meant by mood ? 

2. Define indicative mood, subjunctive mood, infinitive mood. 

3. Give instances of imperatives of the first and third person. 

4. Give a list of the words which are commonly followed by the 
Subjunctive Mood. 

6. When is the indicative used after * if * ? 

6. Name the mood of the verbs in the roUowing passages : — 

«. So silently we seemed to speak, 

So slowly moved about. 
As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living ovX.^Hood, 

h» If 'twere done when *tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly. — Shaks^ere, 

0, Weep no more, lady. 

d» . She doeth little kindnesses, 

Which most leave undone, or despise. — Lowell. 

e. To be or not to be : that is the question. — Shahspere, 

f. It is cruelty to beat a cripple with his own crutches. — Fuller, 

g. Be swift to hear, slow to speak. — Bible. 

h. There is a time to weep, and a time to laugh. — lb, 

i. He must go. 

k. Returning were as tedious as go o'er. — Shahspere, 

1. If my aunt were a man, she would be my uncle. 
m. The Lord judge between thee and me. — Bible, 

' n. Be it so. 

o. The apparel oft proclaims the man. — ShaTispere. 

p. The ages roll 

Forward ; and forward with them, draw my soul 
Into time's infinite sea, 
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And to be glad or sad I care no more ! 
But to have done, and to have been, before 
I cease to do and be. — Lord Lyttoii. 

If such there be, where'er 
Beneath the sun he £are [i.e. go] 
He cannot fare amiss. — Jd, 

It were all one 
That I should love a bright particular star 
And hope to wed it. — SJuikspere, 

If all the year were plajHlng holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work. — Id, 

t. I do not give you to posterity as a pattern to imitate, but an 
example to deter. — Junitis, 

u. [He had not] the heart to conceive, the understanding to 
direct, or the hand to execute. — Id, 

7. In what respects does the simple infinitive differ from the 
gerundial infinitive ? 



r. 



». 



PABTICIPLES AND VEBBAL NOUVS. 

69. A participle (Lat. participo, I take part) is a word 
which partakes of the nature of a verb and of an adjective, 
e.g. a living creature, a defeated general. 

There are only two simple participles in English, the 
Imperfect Active and the Perfect Passive. The former ends 
in -ing (O.E. -ende),e.g.*the rolling waves,' *the heaving tide.' 
The latter generally ends in -en or -ec?, e.g. * a spoken word,' 
* a slighted suitor,' and sometimes is identical in form with 
the Infinitive, e.g. * a cut rose,' * a plant put in the ground.' 

In O.E. many participles had a distinctive prefix, viz. ge^ which 
survives in a disguised form in yclept ( = ge-clept, from ciepian, to 
call). 

With the help of the verbs * have ' and ' be ' we may, in 
the case of transitive verbs, have six participial forms. 





ActiTO 


Passive 


Imperfect 


Writing 


Bein^ written 


Perfect . 


Having written 


Written 

Having been wn'tfpn 


Perfect Progressive 


Having been writing 
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70. Simple participles can be used either attributively 
or predicatively, e.g. * A rolling stone/ * A river gleaming in 
the sun/ * A defeated general/ * Defeated again and again, he 
at last beat a retreat.' The compound participles are used 
only predicatively, e.g. — 

Hcmng lived in the East, he was familiar with oriental customs. 

Hamng been writing all the morning, he was fatigued. 

His money being exhaustedy he returned home. 

The tree, hamng heenfelUdy was cut up and carted away. 

Many adjectives are compounded of participles and pre- 
fixes, e.g. uTiforgiven, unpremeditated, ill-shaped, weU-bom, 
misbegotten. These should not be treated as participles, 
there being no such verbs as unforgive, unpremeditate, &c. 

In O.E. the perfect participle of a transitive verb was inflected, 
and agreed with the noun which it governed, e.g. * He haefth man 
geweorhtne * (he hath man created). Here * geweorhtne ' is the Accu- 
sative Case of * geweorht.' It will readily be understood how such an 
expression as * I have my hands washed ' might be changed into * I 
have washed my hands.' 

71. The student should carefully distinguish between 
the imperfect participle, which always qualifies a noun, 
either attributively or predicatively, and the Verbal Noun, 
which also ends in modem English in -ing (O.E. -ung). 
Comp. *A running sore' (Part.) with * In running along' 
(Verbal Noun). The Verbal Noun denotes action or state. 
It may be used as the SubJ3ct or Object of a sentence, and 
may itself govern an objective case, e.g. — 

Seeing is helieving. 

He loves hunt'mg the hare. 

He was fond of hunting. 

In hunting the deer he was injured. 

In such expressions as *a hunting whip,* *a fishing rod,' the 
verbal noun forms part of a compound noun, the parts of which 
ought properly to be joined by a hyphen. * A glittering stream' 
means a stream that glitters ; but *a hunting whip * does not mean 
a whip that hunts ; it means a whip/<?r hunting. 

In Shakspere and the Bible we find such forms as * a dying,' 
*a preparing,' *a brewing.' The a in these expressions is a coiTup- 
tion of on or m, and governs the verbal noun which follows. In 
modem English this preposition has been dropped. Johnson wrote 
* My " lives " are reprinting,' i.e. are in reprinting. In still more 
modem phiaso wo pay * are being reprinted*' 
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ExeroiiCf. 

1. What is a participle 7 

2. Distinguish between simple and compound participles. 

3. Classify the participles of 

(a) A transitive verb. 
(&) An intransitive verb. 

4. Classify the participles and verbal nouns in the following 
passages : — 

a. Forty and six years was this temple in building. — Bidlek 

h All friendship is feigning ; 

All loving is mere folly. — Shakspere. 

c. The rolling stone gathers no moss. 

d. Grothic architecture is frozen music. 

e. * Finis,* an error or a lie, my friend ; 

Of writing foolish books there is no end. 

/. I go a fishing. — Bible, 

q» It is the bright day brings forth the adder 

And that craves wary walking. — Shakspere, 

h. Doubtless the pleasure is as great 

Of being cheated as to cheat. — Butler, 

i, 1 see men as trees walking. — Bible, 

h, I saw her threading beads. 

7. Call you that backing of your friends ? 

A plague upon such backing 1 — Shakspere. 

m. Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale^ 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. — Id, 

n, I preached as never sure to preach again, 

And as a dying man to dying men. — Baarter. 

o. But O I for the touch of a vanished hand. — Termyson, 

p. Having defeated the Gauls, be returned to Rome. 

g. There is a pleasure sure 

In being mad which none but madmen know. — Dryden. 

r. There is some ill a-brewing towards my rest. — Slidkspere, 

8. Beloved by his friends, and detested by his foes, he died at 
the height of his fame. 

t. Having been writing all the morning, I was somewhat tired. 

u. Let the galled jade wince. 

Our withers are unwrung. — Shakspere, 

r. Borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. — Id, 
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m. It is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothhig. — Shdkijyere, 

X. For you and I are past our dancing days.— Jc^. 

TENSE. 

72. Tense (Lat. tempusy time) is that form which a verb 
assumes to indicate (1) the time of the action or state 
denoted by the verb, and (2) the completeness or incomplete- 
ness of the action or state. 

As Time is divisible into Past, Present, and Future, and 
every action may be considered as perfect or imperfect in 
each of these three divisions, we get a sixfold classification 
of the tenses, viz. — 





Active 


Passive 


j Imperfect 
Present Perfect 


I love I am loving 
I have loved I have been 

loving 


I am loved 
I have been 
loved 


1 Imperfect 
Past Perfect 

V 


I loved I was loving 
I had loved I had been 

loving 


I was loved 
I had been 
loved 


Future - 


f Imperfect 
Perfect 


I shall love I shall be 

loving 
I shall have I shall have 
loved been loving 


I sha-U be loved 

I shall have 
been loved 



It will be observed : 

1. That the only simple tenses, i.e. the only tenses 
formed by inflexion, are the Present Imperfect and the 
Fast Imperfect Active, 

2. That the perfect and future tenses, the progres- 
sive forms active, and the whole of the passive voice are 
compound, the peifect tenses consisting of the verb 
* have ' ^ and the perfect participle, the future consisting 

* Verbs of 'going and 'coming,' < rising' and * falling,' form 
their perfect tenses with * be ' as well as *have,' but with a slight 
change of meaning. Compare * He is gone ' with * He has gone.' 
The perfect formed by means of * be ' is used to denote the state 
of the subject, the perfect formed by means of * have ' to denote the 
completeness of the action. 
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of ' shall ' or ' will ' and the infinitive, the pcogresavt 
forms consisting of the verb ' be ' and the imperfeo' 
participle, and the passive voice of the verb 'be' and t' 
perfect participle. 

3. That the distinction of Perfect and Imperfect i 
independent of (ime, and relates to the completeness o; 
incompleteness of the action or state as conceived in 
mind. We can think of an action or state as compleb 
in the past, present, or fnture. Compare : 

I liad leritiea \.hs letter before j-on arriverl (Past Perf.). 

I liare itriiten the letter and despatched it (Pres. Perf.). 

lihall hate tcritlea tlio letter hef ore you arrive (Fat, F "' 

In the progi'essivB forms the distinction of Perfect a 
Impetfect does not relate to the action or state denoted b 
the principal verb, but to the state of the sahject of the verw] 
as indicated by tlie ausiliaries. Tlius ; 

I have been writings! have been engaged in writing. 

I had been writing = l bad been engaged in writing, nod.l 

73. The Present Imperfect Tense is employed (1) to I 
describe something going on now, e.g. ' He loves me ; ' ( J) b 
describe somothinj; that goes on regularly, e.g. ' He goes 
to school ; ' (3) instead of the ftitnre, e.g. ' Ho leaves for Paris 
to-mon-ow;'' (4) instead of the paat tense, aa when we 
describe some paat occurrence aa thoUjBh it were happening 
nnder our eyes, e.g. ' Towards noon Elector Tburiot gains 
admittance ; Jinda De Launay indisposed for surrender ; 
nay, disposed for blowing up the place rather. Thuriot 
mounta with him to the battlements ; heaps of paviM-stones, 
old iron, and mitsilos lie piled,' itc. (Garlyle's "French Eevo- 
lutiou'). 

The Present Peifect Tense is used to denote that aa 
action or state ia completed at this present time, e.g. ' I hava 
dom the deed,' ' He is goitn.' 

The Past Imperfect Tense ia uiwd to denote that an I 
action or state was going on at some past time, e.g. — 
1 7i'rcrf at Paris = I used lo live at Paris. 
I Teat reading while he kom planing. 
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The Past Perfect Tense denotes an action or state that 
was completed before some other past action or state, e.g. — 

I had written my letter before you commenced yours. 
He was gone before we arrived. 

The Future Imperfect Tense denotes an action or state 
that will occur or be going on at some future time, e.g. — . 

I shall go to Paris. 

I sluill he going to Paris. 

He will he happy. 

In O.E. there was no distinct future tense, the present 
being generally used as a future.* The auxiliaries 'shall' and 

* will ' were originally principal verbs, * shall * meaning to be 
under an obligation, and ^wiW meaning to will. * Shall' is 
now used exclusively as an au3dliary, but still carries with 
it a sense of obligation in the second and third persons, e.g. — 

Thou shalt not steal. 
He shall do it. 

*Will' is still occasionally used as a principal verb, e.g. 

* He does what he will ; * * whosoever wUl be saved ' (Qui- 
cunque vult salvus esse) ; * The lusts of your father ye vrill 
do * (^cAcTc TTotctv) — John viii. 44 ; * Be it unto thee even as 
thou toUt ' (^eA.€i9)— Matt. xv. 28 ; * I will (^cAcd) that thou 
give me,' &c. — Mark iv. 25. The auxiliary * will ' is used to 
express determination in the first pei-son, but mere futurity 
in the second and third. These distinctions will be re- 
membered by means of the following doggrel rhymes : — 

In the first person simply sIuill foretells, 
In Tvill a threat or else a promise dwells ; 
Shall in the second and the third does threat. 
Will simply then foretells the future feat. 

It follows that we cannot use either *sha*ll ' or * will ' to 
form the future tense in all three parsons. The proper 
future tense runs as follows : — 

I shall write 
Thou wilt write 
He will write. 

^^-^ - ■ , ■■ - , . 

' We occasionally, however, find the compound future as in 
modem English, e.g. *Genyton on hwylcere tide eower Hlaford 
cuman wyle ' [Ye know not at what hour your Lord will come] — 
Hatt. zziv. 42 ; * The mannes Sunu wi/le cuman * [The Son of man 
will oome] — Matt. xxiv. 44, 
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In interrogation, however, we hsb 'shall' in the seconm 
person, for ' will ' would then appeal too strongly to thfl 
determination of the person addressad. Comp. 
Shall you go f 
\\"t!l you go after wliat I liave said f 

There is another peculiarity connected with the r 
'shall' which ought to be iioti<^. Skail is used to express 
absolute certainty oa the part of the speaker. Hence it is 
used in the predictions of Holy Writ, and in the state- 
ment of the necfiissary truths of goometiy, e.g.— 

HeavEn aod earth ihall pats away. — Billc. 

The two sides ihdl he equal 

The Future Perfect Tense denotes an action or stattt 
which will be completed before some other future action o 
state, e.g.— 

We thall hare di'jiarti-d before yon will ai 

In colloquial English we often use the Future Imperfed 

for the Future Perfect, as we use the Present Imperfect fi 

the Future Imperfect ; — 

We shall go before yon arrive = 

We shall have gone before yon will an 



74. The Number of a Verb is that form which it assnmfld 
to indicate whether its Subj^-i^t is singular or plural, e.g 
am,' 'we are;' 'thou avt,' ' ye arej' ' he is, 'they are;' 
'I was,' 'we were,' Ac. Many of our distinctive pliii 
forms are now lost. Thus we say, 'I wiite,' 'wf 
' I wrote,' ' we wrote,' making no difference in form 
the singular and plural. 

It is customary for sovereigns, editors, and preachers to 
nse tho plural of the first person when speaking of them- 
selves in their respective official capacities, e.g. — 
Mich, nil are amazed ; and tlmg long have Tre stood 
TiJ watch the fearful bonding of thy knee, 
Eecause «■(! thought oiirjw'/ thy lawful king- 
And if KB be, how dare thy jolats forget | 

To pay theii awful duty to oiir prt:sence ? 

Shahtjicre, Rich, n., iii. 3. 
Given under euT Land and acal. 
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PERSON. 

75. The Person of a rerb is that form which it assumes 
to indicate whether its subject is the person speaking (the 
first person), or the person spoken to (the second person), or 
the person or thing spoken of (the third person), e.g. I am 
(1st pers.) ; thou art (2nd pers.) ; he is (3rd pers.). 

The person-endings of verbs were originally pronouns which, in-> 
stead of being placed before the verb, as our present subject pro- 
nouns are, were placed after it. 

The ending of the first person singular was originally -w,of which 
the only trace surviving in English is found in a-7/i. Cp. Lat. 
sum (I am), ame??} (I may love), Greek eiwi (I am). This m was 
undoubtedly connected with the min our existing pronouns of the 
first person, me, my, mine. 

The ending of the second person singular is now -«f, but was 
originally -t, e.g., thou hast, thou writest, thou lovedst, &c. This 
termination, which has been lost altogether by the subjunctive, is 
probably a degraded form of a pronoun of the second person. Cp. 
the th in thouy the t in the Latin pronoun tu^ and the s in the Greek 
pronoun su. Traces of the original ending are to be found in 
art, wilt, and shalt. 

The ending of the third person singular is -thy of which -« is a 
softened form, e.g., * He praye^A best who love^Abest,' *He love* me.' 
It represents a pronoun of the third person. Compare the th in 
tli/Skt and tMs, 

In O.E. the indicative present plural ended in -th in all three 
persons ; the plurals of the past indicative and the subjunctive 
tenses ended in -on. In M.E. the termination -en was used in the 
plural of all the tenses, e.g. — 

But whanne the bischopis and mynystris hadd^Ti seen hym 
thei cried^?^ and seidc;^, Crucifie, crucifie hym. — John 
xix. 6, Wiclifs Version, 

Ye vfii^n not whanne the tyme is. — Mark xiii. 33. 

Ben Jonson says : * The persons plural keep the terminations of 
the first person singular. In former times, till about the reign of 
Henry VIII., they were wont to be formed by adding -en : thus, — 

loven, sayen, complainen. 

But now (whatsoever is the cause) it hath quite grown out of 
use, and that other so generally prevailed, that I dare not to pre- 
sume to set this afoot again : albeit (to tell you my opinion) I am 
persuaded that the lack hereof, well considered, will be found a 
blemish to our tongue. For considering time and person be, as it 
were, the right and left hand of a rerb, what can the maiming 
bring else, but a laming to the whole body?* 
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Exercises. 

1. What is meant by the Perfect Tenses? 

2. classify the tenses. 

3. Show that this classification is applicable to the progressive 
or continuous forms of the verb. 

4. Name the tenses of the verbs in the following passages ; — 

(l>. There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 

O Earth, what changes hast thou seen I — Tennyson, 

h. He was speaking as I entered. 

c. Shall you go to see him ? 

d. The gale had sighed itself to rest. 

e. I will listen to your song. 
/. Will you permit me to go ? 
<7. Shall you go yourself ? 

h. He had learnt his lesson before he went to school. 

i. He leaves school next Christmas. 

Jt. We had been strolling on the moor when we met him. 

2. He was come now to the gate. 

m. If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. — Bible, 

fi. Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 

Of that which once was great is passed away. — Wordsworth 

o. We shall have been wsdting there an hour before the coach 
comes in. 

p. Ye shall see my face no more. 
q. He is working in the garden. 

r. Five times outlawed had he been 

By England's king and Scotia's queen. 

6. What is meant by Number and Person in the case of verbs ? 

6. What parts of the verb have distinctive personal endings in 
modem English ? 

7. What was the origin of these endings 7 

CONJUOATIOK. 

76. To conjugate a verb is to arrange in order its 
Tarious forms according to their mood, tense, person, and 
number. 



STRONG AND WEAK VERBS. 



Verba are claasified for this purpose according to the way 
in which they form tlieir pnat tense. Verbs that form their 



past tedse by a 
verbs, ag. 



change of the radical vowel are called Strong 



PerP, Part, 
fallen 



The perfect participle of these verbs formerly ended in -en. 
In Eome cases this ending is altered into -ne, as in done, gone ; 
in others it is dropped altogether. 

Verbs that form their past t«nse by the addition of -d, -t, 
or -ad to the present are called Weak Verba, The perfect 
partidple of these verbs ends in -d or -(, e.g. — 

Pres. Past. Pref. Part, 

love loved loved 

build built bailt 

gird girt gilt 

One o( tliQ moat ancient modea of forming the past tense was by 
redupliaation, the intention of the ledaplication being apparently to 
give the impression that tbe action naa tliorongltly done. In Latin 
and Oreck, reduplicated perfects are of common oocorrence, bat in 
Engliah the only surviving examples of tbemaie did, the past tense of 
do, and bight (originally hfbt} Uie pa^t tense of hatan, to be called. 
A contraction of the reduplicated perfect probably led to a modifi- 
cation, of the root-vowel. It is in this way that such pcrfeets as 
/Siriin Latin are explaiaed. The original perfect would appear l«have 
been some sach form as fcjioi, which would first contract in^fe-ird, 
and then intoyiiai. Coalescence o£ the root-vowel and tie angment- 
vowel will not explain the vowel change in do, did, for here the 
consonant that once separated tbe two vowels has been retained. 
What happened in this case was clearly this, the root-vowel was 
dropped altogether and the angment-vowel was retained. 

"tbe -d of the past tense of weak verba represents the O.E. -de, 
which is a contraction of dede or dgde, the reduplicated past of du, 
BO that I loted = 'l love-did ; thou lovedit — thou love-didtt. 

As the post tense of weak verba is formed by the addition of a 
anffii, which is itself the past of a strong verb, the strong verbs are 
to be regarded as the more ancient. All our primitive or root verba 
belong to the strong class ; all our derivative and borrowed verbs 
belong to the we^.' The weak verbs are sometimes called regular, 
because they all form their past tense in the same way ; but the 
name is objectionable, because it imphes that the strong verbs are 
irreKalar, whereas they also follow laws, though the laws are not so 
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77. COMPLETE CONJITOATION OF A TSAKSITIVE 

VEBB. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Imperfect. 

Simple Form. 

1. I love We love 

2. Thou lovest Ye love 
8. He loveth or loves They love 

Progreuive Form, 

1. I am loving We are loving 

2. Thou art loving Ye are loving 

3. He is loving They are loving 

Past Imperfect. 

Simple Form, 
L I loved We loved 

2. Thou lovedst Ye loved 

3. He loved They loved 

Progressive Form. 

1. I was loving We were loving 

2. Thou wast loving Ye were loving 

3. He was loving They were loving 

Future Imperfect. 

Simple Form. 

1, I shall love We shall love 

2, Thou wilt love Ye will love 

3, He will love They will love 

Progressive Form, 

1 . I shall be loving We shall be loving 

2. Thou wilt be loving Ye will be loving 
, 3. He will be loving . They will be loving 



o 

I 
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Present Perfect. 
Simple Form, 

1. I have loved "We have Idved 

2. Thou hast loved Ye have loved 

3. He has loved They have loved 

Progremve Form, 

1. I have been loving We have been loving 

2. Thou hast been loving Ye have been loving 

3. He has been loving They have been loving 

Past Perfect. 

Simple Farm. 

1. I had loved "We had loved 

2. Thou hadst loved Ye had loved 

3. He had loved They had loved 

ProgresHve Form, 

1. I had been loving We had been loving 

2. Thou hadst been loving Ye had been loving 

3. He had been loving They had been loving 

Future Perfect. 

Simple Form, 

We shall have loved 
Ye will have loved 
They will have loved 



1. I shall have loved 

2. Thou wilt have loved 

3. He will have loved 



ProgresfAve Form. 

1. I shall have been loving We shall have been loving 

2. Thou wilt have been loving Ye will have been loving 

^ 3. He will have been loving They will have been loving 



Imperative Mood. 

Present Imperfect. 
2. Love (thou) ; Love (ye). 

Present Perfect. 
(Wanting in this verb.') 



' A few verbs allow of a Present Perfect Imperative. Thus we 
say, • Begone/ * Have done.' 

e2 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

Pbesbnt Impbbfect. 
Simple, 






1. If I love If we love 

2. If thou love If ye love 

3. If he love If they love 

Progremve, 

1. If I be loving If we be loving • 

2. If thou be loving If ye be loving 

3. If he be loving If they be loving 

Past Imperfect. 

Simple, 

1. If I loved If we loved 

2. If thou lovedst If ye loved 

3. If he loved If they loved 

Progremve, 

1. If I were loving If we were loving 

2. If thou wert loving If ye were loving 

8. ii. he were loving If they were loving 

FuTUBB Impebfeci; 
Simple. 

1. If I should love If we should love 

2. If thou shouldst love If you should love 

3. If he should love If they should love 

Progremve, 

1. If I should be loving If we should be loving 

2. If thou shouldst be loving If ye should be loving 
^3. If he should be loving If they should be loving 



\« 
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Pebsknt Perfect. 

Simple, 

1. If I have loved If we have loved 

2. If thou have loved If ye have loved 

3. If he have loved If they have loved 

Progressive Form, 

1. If I have been loving If we have been loving 

2. If thou have been loving If ye have been loving 

3. If he have been loving If they have been loving 

Past Perfect. 

Simple. 

1. If I had loved If we had loved 

2. If thou hadst loved If ye had loved 
8. If he had loved If they had loved 

Proffressive, 

1 . If I had been loving If we had been loving 

2. If thou hadst been loving If ye had been loving 
8. If he had been loving If they had been loving 

Future Perfect. 

t^mpJ^. 

1. If I should have loved If we should have loved 

2. If thou shouldst have loved If ye should have loved 

3. If he should have loved If they should have loved 

Progressii'e. 

1. If I should have been lov- If we should have been loving 

ing 

2. If thou shouldst have been If ye should have been loving 

loving 

3. If he should have been lov- If they should have been loving 

ing 



Infinitive Mood. 

Simple, 
Imperfect .... love 
Perfect .... have loved 
Qerundial Infinitive Imperf . to love 
Gerundial Infinitive Perfect to have loved 



Progressive, 
be loving 
have been loving 
to be loving 
to have been loving 



Participles 

Simple, Progressive, 

Imperfect .... loving | 

Perfect .... having loved [ having been loving 

Verbal NoniL 

Loving 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Pbbsbnt Impebfect. 

1. I am loved* We are loved 

2. Thou art loved Te are loved 

3. He is loved They are loved 



■§ ( 1. 

^ \2. 






Past Impebfect. 

I was loved We were loved 

Thou wast loved Ye were loved 



3. He was loved They were loved 

FuTUBE Impebfect. 

1. I shall be loved We shall be loved 

2. Thou wilt be loved Ye will be loved 
\^3. He will be loved They will be loved 

Pbesent Pebfbct. 

1. I have been loved We have been loved 

2. Thou hast been loved Ye have been loved 

3. He has been loved They have been loved 

Past Pebfect. 
^ ( !• I ^*<i ^1^^ loved We had been loved 



■M 



2. Thou hadst been loved Ye had been loved 

3. He had been loved They had been loved 

Futube Pebfect. 

1. I shall have been loved We shall have been loved 

2. Thou wilt have been loved Ye will have been loved 
iy^3. He will have been loved They will have been loved 

Imperative Hood. 

Pbes. 2. Be (thou) loved ; Be (ye) loved. 

' The Progressive Form is rarely used in the Passive Voice. 
Such forms as * I am being loved/ * I was being loved,' * I shall be 
being lov^/ are very awkward, and ife is questionable whether they 
are English at all. 
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BubjimctiYe Mood. 

/ Present Imperfect. 

1. If I be loved If we be loved 

2. If thou be loved If ye be loved 
8. If he be loved If they be loved 



Past Imperfect. 

1. If I were loved If we were loved 

tS I 2. If thou wert loved If ye were loved 



I 



H 
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3. If he were loved If they were loved 

Future Imperfect. 

1. If I should be loved If we should be loved 

2. If thou shouldst be loved If ye should be loved 

3. If he should be loved If they should be loved 

Present Perfect. 

1, If I have been loved If we have been loved 

2. If thou have been loved If ye have been loved 
8. If he have been loved If they have been loved 

Past Perfect. 

1. If I had been loved If we had been loved 

2. If thou hadst been loved If ye had been loved 

3. If he had been loved If they had been loved 

Future Perfect. 

1. If I should have been loved If we should have been loved 

2. If thou shouldst have been If ye should have been loved 
loved 

3. If he should have been loved If they should have been 
\ loved 

Infinitive Hood. 

Imperfect be loved 

Perfect have been loved 

Grerundial Infinitive Imperfect to be loved 

Gerundial Infinitive Perfect to have been loved 



Participles. 

Imperfect/being loved. 
Perfect, having been loved 
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STBONO 


7EEBS 




^H 


78. The stroEg verbs may 


be classified ns follows-^ ^H 


I, Verbs which modify the rool-voi 


oel to for 


7n tlie poii ,^H 


imperfect tense, and form, the perfect participle in 


—■"• ■ 


Ffeient Part Ferfect 


Freaetit 


Patt 


Ferfeirt ^H 


Imperfect Itaperject ParUeiple 


Imperfect Imperfect Pertieiple ^^| 


Brise arose ariaen 


hide 


hid 


hidden ^^H 


bear bore or bume 


hold 


held 


hoMenw ^^M 


((o carry) bore 






held ^H 


bear bore bom 


lie 


lay 


Uenorlain-^H 


(tojiw 


ride 


rode 


ridden ^H 


Urth to) 


rise 




risen ^H 


beget begat begotten 
bict badeot- bad bidden 








seethe 


sod 


sodden (»■ ^H 


bite bit bitten 






^H 


blow (Cjj blew blown 


shake 


shook 


shaken ^^M 


*7.™h) 




shore 


shom ^^H 


blow (0/ blew blown 






shrunken ^^H 


^»d) 








break broke or broltea 


shrive 




shrlveti ^H 


brake 


aink 


sank 


sunken nr ^^| 


chide Ebid chidden 






sunk ^H 


cbooae chose cboEen 


slay 


Blew 


^M 


cleave clave or cloven or 






BDjittcn ^^^H 


clove clelt 


speak 


spoke or 


spoken ^^H 


draw drew drawn 




spake 


^H 


drink drank drunken or 


steal 


stole 


stolen ^^H 




stride 


strode 


stridden ^^1 


drive drave trr driven 


strike 


strnckw 


stricken (W ^^^1 






Btrake 


struck ^H 




strive 




striven ^^M 


fall fell fallen 


swear 






fly flew flown 








forbid forbade forbidden 


take 


took 


taken ^H 


forget forgot forgotl en 




tore IT tare torn ^^^| 


foi^ve forgave forgiven 


thrive 


throve 


thriven ^^H 


forBake forsook forsaken 


throw 


threw 


thrown ^^^| 


freeM fro»e frozen 


tread 


trod 


trodden ^^H 


get got gotten or 








pot 








give gave given 








grow grew grown 


wriie 


wrote 


written ^^H 
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n. Verba which modify the root-vowel to form the 
p€ut imperfect^ and drop the ending -en in the perfect 
participle. 



abide 


abode 


abode 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


awake 


awoke 


awoke or 


sing 


sang 


sung 






awaked 


sit 


sat 


sat 


begin 


began 


begun 


slide 


slid 


slid 


behold 


beheld 


beheld 


sling 


slung 


slung 


bind 


bound 


bound 


slink 


slunk 


slunk 


climb 


clomb or 


climbed 


spin 


span 


spun 




climbed 




spring 


sprang 


sprung 


ding 


clung 


clung 


spit 


spat 


spit 


come 


came 


come 


stand 


stood 


stood 


dig 


dug 


dag or 


stave 


stove 


stove 






digged 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


find 


found 


found 


sting 


stung 


stung 


fling 


flung 


flung 


stink 


stank or 


stunk 


figbt 


fought 


fought 




stunk 




grind 


ground 


ground 


string 


strung 


strung 


hsLUgiqf 


hung 


hung 


swim 


swam 


swum 


thvngs) 






swing 


swung 


swung 


meet 


met 


met 


wake 


woke 


waked 


ring 


rang 


rung 


win 


won 


won 


run 


ran 


run 


wind 


wound 


wound 


shine 


shone 


shone 


wring 


wrung 


wrung 



III. Verbs which at present a/re alike in tfie present 
imperfect and past imperfect^ and drop tlie participial 
ending -en. 



bid ioffer) bid 


bid 


shed 


shed 


shed 


burst burst 


burst 


shut 


shut 


shut 


cut cut 


cut 


slit 


slit 


slit 



WEAK VEEBS. 



The weak verbs may be classified as follows — 

I. Verbs which form their past imperfect tense and their 
perfect participle in -ed or -d. e.g. — 



love 



loved 



loved 



so 


if 


WEAK 


VERES. 


1 


^ 


n. 


Ferfcs vMch coTitraet -e 


dinio -t without vowel-chanffOi 


bend 


bent 


bent 


lend 


lent 


lent 


blend 


blent 


blent 


read 




rent 


bnild 


built 


built. 


send 


sent 


sent 


gild 


gilt 


gilt 


spend 


spent 


spent 


gird 


girt 


girt 


wend 


went 




III 


Vei-ba that/orm their 


past tense in -ed, -d 


or -t. and. 


as a cotueqtietice 


^/Ihe syllable originally added to form Ot 


past teiise, modify the root-vowel 






bereave 


bereft 


bereft 


light 


lit 


lit 


beseech 


beeough 


besought 


1^ 


Inst 


lost 


bleed 


bled 


bled 




meant 


meant 


breed 


bred 


bred 




met 


met 


buy 


bought 


bought 


read 


read 


lead 


catch 


caught 


caught 


say 


said 


said 


cleave 


cleft 


cleft 


seek 


sought 


sought 


clothe 


clad 


clad 


sell 


Bold 


sold 


deal 


dealt 


dealt 


shoe 


Bhod 


shod 


dceam 


dreamt 


dreamt 


Bleep 


slept 


slept 


feed 


fed 


fed 


Bpeed 


sp^ 


sp^ 


feel 


felt 


felt 


sweep 


swept 


swept 


hide 


hid 


hid 


teach 


taught 


taught 


keep 


kept 


kept 


tell 


told 


told 


kncol 


knelt 


knelt 


thmk 


thought 


thought 


lead 


led 


led 


weep 




wept 


leap 


leapt 


leapt 




wrought 


wrought 



IV. Verbs which fmve the same form for the jiresenl and 
past imperfect tense nrtdfor the perfect participle, the -d of J 
-( liaving been merged in t!te -d or -t of the vmn/Uded wrfrtf 
as cast, coat, cut, hit, hurt, knit, let, put, rid, shed, shre 
shut, ^t, spit, split, spread, sweat, thrust. 

Some verbs follow l/ie weak conjugation in the j 
imperfect and (Ae strong in tite perfect participle, e.g. — 
lade laded laden show showed »howa 



mowed 



waxed waxen 



The following verbs, now toeak, i 



ached (ok: 
blinded (bli 
carved (carf ) 
climbed (clomi 
clothed (elad) 
crowed (crew) 
delved (delf) 



It) 



achtd Coke) 
blinded (y-blenl) 
carved (cMven) 
climbed (clomben) 
clothed (y-clad) 
crowed (crown) 
delved (delven) 
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dread 


dreaded (drad) 


dreaded (a-drad) 


drown 


drowned (dreint) 


drowned (a-drent) 


fare 


fared (fore) 


fared (y-fare) 


fiU 


filled (fuUe) 


filled (y-fuld) 


fold 


folded (fald) 


folded (folden) 


fret 


fretted (frat) 


fretted (f retten) 


fetch 


fetched (fet) 


fetched (fought) 


gnaw 


gnawed (gnew) 


gnawed (gnawn) 


grave 


graved (grove) 


graved (graven) 


hang 


hanged or hung (heng) 


hanged (?r hung (y-honge) 


heat 


heated (het) 


heated or heat (i-het) 


heave 


heaved (hove or heft) 


heaven (hoven) 


help 


helped (help) 


helped (holpen) 


hew 


hewed (hew) 


hewed (hewn) 


knit 


knitted (knot) 


knitted (knit) 


laugh 


laughed (lough) 


laughed (i-lowe) 


melt 


melted (molt) 


melted (molten) 


pitch 


pitched (pight) 


pitched (y-pight) 


reach 


reached (raught) 


reached (i-raught) 


seethe 


seethed (sod) 


seethed (sodden) 


sew 


sewed (seu) 


sewed (sewn) 


shape 


shaped (shope) 


shaped (shapen) 


shear 


sheared (shore) 


sheared (shorn) 


sleep 


sleeped or slept (slep) 


sleeped or slept 


snow 


snowed (snewed) 


snowed 


starve 


starved (starf ) 


starved 


spend 


spended (sped) 


spended (y-sped) 


squeeze 


squeezed (squoze) 


squeezed (squozen) 


stretch 


stretched (straught) 


stretched (straighten) 


sweat 


sweated (swot) 


sweated (sweaten) 


swell 


swelled (swol) 


swelled (swollen) 


walk 


walked (walk) 


walked 


weep 


weeped or wept (wep) 


weeped or wept 


yield 


yielded (yald) 


yielded (yolden) 



The following verba are now strong ^ hut were formerly 
weak — 
betide betid betid 



dig 

hide 

stick 



dug 
hid 
stuck 



dug 

hidden 

stuck 



spit spat <i7* spit spat 



wear 



or spet 
wore 



worn 



The participles lorn and forlorn are formed from the obsolete 
verb leosan, to lose, perf. part, loren, Comp./7YWTrr*= frozen, from 
freosofif to freeze. IHgJti, distravghtt and ttraight, are respectively 
the perfect participles of tie^ dittract, and stretch, but are now used 
only as adjectives. Many old participles are preserved in compound 
adjective forms, e.g. tmcouth'^ unknown, from cuth, perf. pwrt. of 
ewi9ian, to know; ill-gotten; misbegotten; vnkempt^ from comb; 
unborn^ from bear ; unbidden, from Md ; imthHftf from thHve ; bed^ 
ridden is a corruption of O.E. bed-rida (rida, a rider, knight). 
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Exercises. 

1. Classify the verbs as strong or weak in the following pas- 
sages — 

a. We forded the river and clomb the high hill. — Byron, 

b. And yet he glanced not up, nor waved his hand. 
Nor bad farewell, but sadly rode away. — Tennyson. 

0. And all this throve until I wedded thee. — Id, 

d. And all his kith and kin 
Clave to him, — Id, 

e. When Adam dalve [delved] and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 

/. And Jacob abode with Laban. — Bible, 

g. Ice-chained in its headlong tract 

Have I seen a cataract, 
All throughout a wintry noon. 
Hanging in the silent moon ; 
All throughout a sun-bright even, 
Like the sapphire gate of heaven ; 
Spray and wave, and drippings frore, 
For a hundred feet and more 
Caught in air there to remain 
Bound in winter's ciystal chain. — I. WUliami, 

h. It snewed in his hous of mete and drynk. — Chaucer, 

i. A clerk ther was of Oxenf ord also. 

That unto logik hadde long igo. — Id. 

k. And when he rood men might his bridel heare 

Gyngle in a whistlying wynd so clere. — Id, 

h Ful semely af tur hire mete she raught. — Id, 

m. And thereon heng a broch of gold ful schene. — Id, 

2. Give the past imperfect tense and perfect paiticiple of the 
following verbs : stick, grind, wink, ring, forbear, wring, swear, 
seethe, sting, smite, weave. 

3. Give instances of (a) verbs formerly weak now strong, 
(J) formerly strong now weak. Account where you can for the 
changes. 

4. Classify the strong verbs, as &r as yon can, according to 
their vowel changes. 
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THE FABSINO OF FIiriTE VERBS. 

79. In parsing finite verbs we should state — 

1. Whether the verb be transitive or intransitive.* 

2. The voice, if passive. 

3. The mood, tense, number, and person. 

4. The syntactical relations in which the verb stands 
to its subject. 

The compound tenses should be parsed as though they 
were simple. 

The autumn is old, 

The sere leaves are flying i 
He hath gathered up gold, 

And now he is dying*. 

Old Age, begin sigMng. 



Word 


Class 


Inflexions 


Syntactical Relations 

• 


is 


Verb, intrans., 
copulative 


indie. ;pres. 
imperf. 
tense; 3rd 
per.; sing. 


agreeing with its 
subj. * autiunn ' 


are flying 


Verb, intrans. 


indie.; pres. 
imperf. 
prog. ; 3rd 
per.; plu. 


agreeing with its 
subj. * leaves * 


hath gathered 


Verb, trans. 


indie. ; pres. 
pf . tense ; 
3rd per.; 
sing. 


agreeing with its 
subject *be' 


18 dying 


Verb, intrans. 


indie. ; pjes. 
imperf. 
prog.; 3rd 
per.; sing. 


agreeing with its 
subj. *he' 


begin 


Verb, trans. 


iraper.; pres. 
imperf. 
tense; 2nd 
per.; sing. 


agreeing with its 
subj. *thou,* un- 
derstood 



' Copulative verbs -like be,* * become,* 'continue,' 'remain '— 
are intransitive, but should be further described as copulative. 
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Parse the finite verba in the following paaragee— 
a. I wandered lonely as a cloud 



That floats i 

When all at oi 

A host of gc 



n high o'er vales and hills, 
I saw a otowd, 
a daffodils. — Wordtieorth. 



h. My heart aches, and a drowsy nnmbness pains 

My sense, aa though of hemlock I liad drank, 
Ur emptied some dull opiate to the drains. — EeaU. 

c. We look before and after, 

And pine for what 19 not : 
Our flincerest laughter 
With some pain is frangbt ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest tbotight. 
SkeOe]/, 

d. Howe'er it be, it seemg to me 

'Tis only noble to be good.^IfcnuyAW. 

e. Be thon familiar, bnt by no means vulgar. — Shahtpere. 

f. Now Bee I by thine eyes that this is done. — Teaiiyian. 

g. IE pride were his, twas not (heit vnlgar prida 
Who in their base contempt the great deride ; 
Bat, if that spirit in his soul had place, 

It was the jealous pride Uiat shuns disgrace. 
h. Cursed bo the social lies that warp us from the liWng truth. 
Thiiiy loo. 
i. 1 have bocQ abused. 

k. I shall have been here ten fears at Christmas. 
I. As it were with shame she blushes. — Tennyson, 
m, I oonld lie down lite a tired child. 

And weep away the life of care 
^Vhich I have borne and yet must bear. — SheUty. 
n. I had fainted unless I had believed t< 
Jjord in the land of the living. — Bible. 

c. Speak I though this soft warm heart, once free to hold 
A thonsand tender pleasures, tiaae and mine, 
Be left mora desolate, more dreary cold, 
Than a forsaken bird's neat filled with snow 
'Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine— 
Speak I that my torturing doobta their end may know. 

Wordtnvrlh, 



I the goodness of ths , 
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PASsnro OF isfihitives, pasticiples, and 

TEBBAL STrSSTANTIYES. 

80. In parsing the infinitive state — 

1. Whether the verb be transitive or intransitive. 

2. Active or passive ; perfect or imperfect. 

3. Its syntactical relations : whether Subject, Direct 
Object, or Indirect Object; whether governed by an- 
other verb^ or used to qualify a noun or adjective, &c, 

N.B. — Infinitives have no number or person. 

In parsing participles state — 

1. Whether formed from transitive or intransitive 
verbs. 

2. Active or passive; imperfect or perfect. 

3. Syntactical relations, whether qualifying attribu- 
tively or predicatively. 

Example. 

^Hcmng completed my drawing, I went to see my brother 
feUing his oaks ; but a shower came on and compelled 
me to turn back. I returned thoroughly exhcmsted, and 
was glad to amuse myself with turning over the pages 
of a novel.' 



Word 



having com- 
pleted 
to see 



felling 



to turn 



exhausted 



Class 



Verb, trans. 



tidming 



f» 
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»> ff 



Verb, intrans. 



Verb, trans. 



Noun, verbal 



Inflexions 



Perf. parti- 
ciple 

Gerund, in- 
fin. im- 
perf. 

Imperf . par- 
ticiple 

Gerund, in- 
fin. im- 
perf. 

Participle 
imp., pas- 
sive voice 

.Srd person, 
sing. 



Syntactical Belations 



qualifying * I * pre- 
dicatively 
gov. by * went ' 



qualifying * bro- 
ther * predica- 
tively 

ind. obj., gov. by 
* compelled * 

qualifying * I * pre- 
dicatively 

obj. case, gov. by 
*with*; govern- 
ing, in virtue of 
its verbal force, 
'pages ' 



ANOMALOUS VEEBS. 



EzerciKB. 

Parse the infinitives and participles in the following 
a. Thus done the tales, to bed they creep. 

By whiapering winds soon lulled asleep. — Xition. 
h. Hence, vain deluding joya. 

The brood of folly without father bred I— Jrf. 
e. The Bhrivelletl wing, 

Scathed by what aeemed a star, 
And proved, alaa, no star, bnt withering Gre, 
Is worthier than the wingless worm's desire 
For nothing fair or far. — Lord Lytton. 
4. To spend too mach time in stndiea is sloth. — Baemh 

e. There'a little to earn and many to keep. — EingiUy, 

f. Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest . , . 
Come I to apeak in Caaar'a funeral. — Shakipere, 

g. Bid me to live, and I will live 

Thy Protestant to be ; 
Or bid me love, and I will give 

A loving heart to thee. — fferrici. 
k. Bid him go and tell his sister to come. 
i. 0, pardon ma, thou bleeding piece of earth.— SSafe/fWi 
;. Passion, I see, is catching. — Id. 
k Having been defeated once, he did not seek another engage- ■ 

I. To seek philosophy in Scriptnrc is to seek the dead among tlio 1 

jn. We sbail often talk of this in days to come. 
». My atory being done. 

She gave me for my poina a world of sighs. — Skak^ptre. 

0. Teaching is the best way of learning. 
p. I told him to ask his friend to come. 
q. He was conimanded to depart. 
r. Our greatest glory is not in never falling, bnt in rising eve^ I 

time we faiX.— Canfaoiut. 

1, A man lives by believing something, not by debating a 
aiguing about many things. — Carlyle. 

AHOUALOVS VERBS. 
81. Some verbs axe complete in their tenses, but deviate 
in some respects from the conjugation of both strong ai 
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weak verbs. Others, as 'must' and 'ought/ are defective 
in certain moods and tenses. Both classes may be called 
Anomalous ; the latter is commonly called Defective. 

BE. 

(Principal Verb and Auxiliary.) 

82. The verb be is compounded of parts of four distinct 
verbs. Comp. am, are, he, was. 

Indicative Hood. 

Present Impbbfect. 

1. I am We are 

2. Thou art Ye are 

3. He is They are 

Past Imperfect. 

1. I was We wer?. 

2. Thou wast Ye were 

3. He was They were 

Subjunctive. 
Present Imperfect. 

1. If I be If we be 

2. If thou be If ye be 

3. If he be If they be 

Past Imperfect. 

1. If I were If we were 

2. If thou wert If ye were 

3. If he were If they were 

Imperative. 

2. Be thou Be ye 

Infinitive. 

Simple Infin, Imperfect Be Perf. Have been. 

Gerundial Infin. Imperfect To be Perf. To have been. 

Participles. 

Imperfect Being 
Perfect Having been 

The compound tenses are regular. 

Am (O.B. eom). The -??i is a trace of an old pronoun of the 
first person. Cp. me, Lat. sum, &c. 

H 
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We had formerly another form of the present tense, viz. 

I be We be 

Thou beest Ye be 

He be Thfiy be 

It still survives in provincial EngliJBh, and traces of it may be 
found in the A. V..of the Bible, e.g. — 

The Philistines be upon thee. 

Wo le twelve brethren, sons of one father. 

Art (O.E. eart). The -t represents an old pronoun of the second 
person. Comp. Ger. dii Ji*^=thou art ; wil^, shaU. 

Is has lost its old pronominal suffix -th. Comp. Ger. er igt = he 
is ; Lat. est. Sec. 

Are (Scandinavian aron). The O.E. plural was tind or tindon. 
Are never occurs in O.E. It was introduced by the Danes. 

Wag (O.E. w^s), the past tense of nesan, to be. Comp. Ger. 
gewesen = been. 

Wast. The old form was w<ire, Werty which is sometimes used 
as a past tense, was evidently formed from wch-e. 

Were (O.E. w^ron). 

In O.E. negative forms of the verb * be ' are of common occur- 
rence, e.g. nam = am not. 

83. The verb be is used : 

1. As a principal verb in the sense of to exist, e.g. — 

G<kI ivas, and is, and ever rvtll he. 
Before Abraham was 1 am. — Bible, 

2. As a principal verb to express either absolute iden^ 
tity or the relation of a thing to its cktss, e.g.— 

Two and two are four. 
John is a soldier. 
Soldiers are men. 
Men are bipeds. 

The verb discharges this function when used with an 
adjective to form the predicate : 

He is good = 

He belongs to the class of things called good. 

3. As the atiociliary of the Passive Voice, e.g. — 
He is beaten. 

4. As the auxiliary of the perfect tenses of verbs of 

going and coming, &c., e.g.— 

He is gone. 
We are come. 
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6. As a mood auxiliary, having the force of obliga- 
tion or intention, e.g. — 

He i« to be shot to-morrow. 

84. HAVE. 

(Principal Verb and Auxiliary.) 
Only two tenses of this verb are irregular. 

Indicative Hood. 

Pbbsknt Imperfect. 

1. I have We have 

2. Thou hast Ye have 

3. He has They have 

Past Imperfect. 

1. I had We had 

2. Thou hadst Ye had 

3. He had They had 

Hastahavest 
Has shaves 
Had -haved 

85. The verb have is used — 

1. Asa transitive verb in the sense of to possess, e.g.— 
He has a book. 

2. As the tense auxiliary/ of the perfect tenses, e.g.— 
He has struck the target. 

3. As a mood auxiliary of obligation, e.g.^ 

He has to learn his lesson before he can play. 

In this construction some may prefer to regard lias as a transi- 
tive verb governing the gerundial infinitive which follows. 

In O.E. negative forms, such as nave = have not, 
nast = hast not, nath = hath not, &c., are of common occur- 
rence. 

86. OWE.' 

Indicative. 
Present Imperfect Tense. 

1. I owe. We owe. 

2. Thou owest Ye owe 

3. He owes They owe 

T 7^ 

> Owe is now conjugated regularly when it means to hem debt. 
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- Past Imperfect Tense. 
(Used as an auxiliary with both past and present meaning.) 

1. I ought We ought 

2. Thou oughtest Ye ought 

3. He ought They ought 

Owe is from the O.E. dgan, to own, possess. Hence the secondary 

meanings, *to have as a duty/ *to owe.' The verb own is another 

form of dga/ii. The adjective own is the perfect participle of dgan. 

One is often used in the sense oi possess in Shakspere, e.g. — 

I am not worthy of the wealth I owe. 

AlVs Well that Ends Well, ii. BL 

Be pleased then 
To pay that duty which you truly ofve 
To him who owes it. — K. John, ii. 1. 

Ought is properly a past tense, but is sometimes used as a 
present, to express the sense of being under a moral obligation, e.g. — 

He otiffht to have done it (Past). 
He ougJit to do it (Present). 

In M.E. we find ought used in the sense of the Lat. debeo, e.g. — 

He owghte to him 10,000 talents. — Wielif, Matt, xviii, 24. 

One of his felowes which ought him an hundred penoe.— 
Tyndale's iV. T. A.d. 1534. 

[He said] you ought him a thousand pound. — Shaispere* 
Hen. IV. Part I., iii. 3. 

87. WIT. 

Indicative. 
Present Imperfect Tense. 

1. I wot We wot 

2. Thou wot or wettest Ye wot 

3. He wot or wotteth They wot 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

1 . I wist We wist 

2. Thou wist Ye wist 

3. He wist They wist 

Ger. Inf. To wit 
Imp. Part. Witting 
Perf. Part. Wist 

Wot is from O.E. witan, to know. Comp. * to wit,' * wittingly/ 
unwittingly': e.g. — 

I wot not who hath done this thing. — Gen. xzl. 26* 
. My master rootteth not what is with me.*-Gen. zzzix. 8* 
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Wot ye not that such a man as I can certainly divine ? — 
Gen. zliv. 15. 

WUt ye not that I must be about my Father's business ? — 
Luke ii. 49. 

The 8 in ivigt was probably inserted to connect the t of the root 
with the te of the past tense, and then superseded the first t, Ck>mp. 
muff. 

The form * I wis,' which often appears in the Elizabethan poets, 
is a corruption of ywU - truly, certainly. Comp. Ger. gewiss. There 
is no verb wiss in the language, though commentators have invented 
one to explain a form which they did not understand. Comp.— 

For in her mind no thought there is. 
But how she may be true, I vm, — Surrey, 

YwiSf it is not half way to her heart. 

Ta/ining of the SJirew, i, 1, 

There be fools alive, IivUf 

Silvered o'er ; and so was this. — Merchant of Venice^ ii, 8. 

Macaulay has imitated this archaism in * Horatius : ' 

IwU^ in all the senate 

There was no heart so bold, &c. 

88. DA£E. 

(Intransitive = Lat. audeo.) 

Indicative. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

1. I dare We dare 

2. Thou darest Ye dare 

3. He dares (dare) They dare 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

1. I durst We durst 

2. Thou durst Ye durst 

3. He durst They durst 





Subjunctive. 




Present Imperfect Tense. 


1. 


I dare We dare 


2. 


Thou dare Ye dare 


3. 


He dare They dare 



Past Imperfect Tense. 

1. I durst We durst 

2. Thou durst Ye durst 
8. He durst They durst 
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DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



The intransitive verb dare sboultl bo carefully diatinguiBhed 
fconi tile transitivQ verb dare (provoco), wliioh belonga I ■'■ 
weak coDJngatdan, and foilher diCfers from tbo intransitive vi 
taking the preposition 'to' before the gerimdial infinitive 
Bbakspero the intransitive verb 'dare 'sometimes takes theinfinitiTB 
with 'to' after it, e.g. 'I rfwr*/, my lord, to iragcr she is honest,^ 
(OthoUo, iv. 2.) Cp. 

(Intrans.) I dare da aU that may become a man : 

Who dares ilo more ia none.— 5ftoi»;«re. 
(Ttbeb.) I dare thee bat to hrcathe upon my love. — Jd. 

Dare is properly the past tense of the verb durran, but is 
used aa a present. 

Durst is the proper past of the intransitiye verb dare. 
modem English it is often superseded by ' dared.' It ia sometimeii 
but incorrectly, used as a. present tense. 

The it in diiTut ia obviously not the it of the second person, for^ 
it occurs in the first and third person also. Tlie s is part of the \ 
root ; the t is part of the past ending. In Qreek wc find Sa^tTi ~~'' 
$apirt7f (tharrhein and tharsein) — to dare. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. I 

89. Verbs that liave not tho full eowpleineiit of mooda | 
and tenses are called defective. Most of the auxiliary verbs 
are defective; so are Bome principal verbs, e.g. — 

Qaotti (past imperfect tensel from O.E, tiKflJ'/iii. to aay. Cp. he- 
qveath, to say how one's jToperty is to be dLspoferl of after death. 
Dr. Adams thioka that gmite is from the eame aource, but Wedgwood 
derives it from I,.at. gmi/, how many, and explains it ' to cit 
with chapter and verse." 

Wont (perfect participle) from O.E. viminii, to dwell i hence to A 
continue, to be used or accustouied to. Cp, Ger. xuhiuiH, to dwell],'] 
O.E. TBinie, a habit, custom ; e,g,^ 

And as He was leont, lie taught them again. — Blark x. 1, 
Worth (imperative) from O.E. ircorthaH, to become, to happen., 4 
Cp. Ger. rcerdeii, to become. Cp.— 

Woe worth the chase, woe mrrth the day 
That cost thy life, my gallant grey 1 — Scott, 
Here i!'(ir/*= betide, and 'chase' and 'day' are dative 
Sight (poft imperfect leoEe, passive voice; also perfect partU' 
ciple) from O.K. liMaa-^io be called, e.g. — 

An ancient fabric raised t' inform the sight 

There stood of yore, and Barbican it hight ( -^ was called), 

Drydt 
This grisly beast, which Lion liiglu by name, 

Midi. A'ight't Dream, ^ 
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The Impersonal Verbs are all defective, e.g. — 

Metliinks = it seems to me. From O.E. thincan, to seem, a dif- 
ferent verb from thoican, to think. In M.E. we find *it thinketh 
me ;* *it thought them,* &c. 

Meseems. From O.E. seman, to seem, appear. 

Meliiteth. From O.E. lygtan -to will, please. By the MU^fattk 
century both * seem ' and * list ' were beginning to be used as per- 
sonal verbs, e.g. — 

What seemeth you best I will do. — 2 Sam. xviii. 4. 

For when it seemed him good. — Lat. Rem. p. 30. 

If he had lutedf he might have stood on the water. 

Latimer, Senn. p. 205. 

But Shakspere writes *me seemeth good,' MwJi. II, ii. 2. 

AUXILIABT VEEBS. 

90. Certam verbs are used with other verbs to express 
various relations of voice, mood, and tense, and are hence called 
auxiliary or helping verbs, the verbs with which they are 
used being called, by way of distinction, principal verbs. 
All of these verbs were originally capable of being used 
independently, and some of them — as have, be, wUl^ let — can 
be so used now ; but the others — as may, can, shall, must — 
aie no longer capable of standing alone. The Auxiliary 
Verbs may be classified as follows — 

1. Voice Auxiliary, Be. * In O.E. rceorthan and nesan were used 
with the passive participle to form the passive voice.* (Morris.) The 
voice auxiliary may be parsed with the principal verb, as forming 
one compound expression, or separately. The former seems pre- 
ferable. 

2. Tense Auxiliaries, e.g. liave, hct sJiaU, roill. 

Have is used to form the perfect tenses. 

Be is also used to form the^^^c^ tenses of intransitive ve^'hs of 
going and coiningy &c. 

Shall and icill are used to form the future tenseSy but cease to be 
tense auxiliaries when they express other relations than that of 
time. Thus * shall ' is a tense auxiliary in the first person, but not 
in the second, except in interrogative sentences, and so on. The 
tense auxiliaries, like the voice auxiliary, may be parsed either with 
the principal verb or separately. 

3. Mood Auxiliaries are used to express various relations of 
mood, and more particularly as signs of the subjunctive and impera- 
tive ; e.g. I will ask that he may go ; though he should go ; let him 
^sgo he. 
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Xftis used (I) as a jiriiunj>al vm-b in the sense of a!laie,e.g.he I 
let me go ; (2) ae a tigit of the iTnjxnttive la the first and ttatd per- 
sons, e.gr- ^ 119 go, let him go. 

In parsing, mood auxiliaries may be treated either separately oi 
with the principal verbs which they govern, 



Indicative Mood. 

PilESENT IMPEEFECT TEN8E. 

1 . I shaU We shall 

2. Thon shftit Ye shall 

S. He shall Thej sliall 

Past Iufbrfeci Tbkbe. 
(With both present and past meaning.) 
1. I should We shonld 



Sabjniictive Hood. 

Pabt Imperfect Tense. 

1. If I should If we should 

2. If thou shouldest ur shouldst If ye should 

S. If he should If they should 

ShaU has no imperative, tio Infinitive, and no participles. 

The original intinitive ^-aa tcitlmi = to owe, out of which mean- 
ing grew the sense of obhgatlon or necessity which appears la some 
of the forma of shall.' l 

In the first person of the present indicative liall is a tense J 
auxiliary, e^rexsing time and nothing more ; in the second and I 
third it expresses either determinaiuin on the part of the speaker or 
some obligation that the person addressed or spoken of is under. 

' Cp. ' Hil micel icfolt thli ! ' [How much owest thou !] — Luke ivi. 
E. 'Boure 6 ho icea^ swelten ' [By our law he ought to die].— Jobn ' 
lis. 7. ■ For by the faithe I thai to God.* — Chaucer. The obligatwy ' 
sense comes out strongly intlie past imperfect tense, e.g. ' Yon ihtmld 
be attentive.' Grimm saj's, > Ska1,debeo, implies a form tkila; tkiUt 
must have meant "I kill or wound;" lial, "I have killed or 
wounded, and lam therefore liable to pay the were-geld" [penally].' 
Quoted by Dr. Adams, who points out that in German tchuld a. 
both debt and guilt. 
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92. WILL. 

Indicative Hood. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

1. I will We will 

2. Thou wilt Ye will 

3. He will They will 

Past Imperfect Tense. 
(With both present and past meaning.) 

1. I would We would 

2. Thou wouldest or wouldst Ye would 

3. He would They would 

Sabjanctive Hood. 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

1. If I would If we would 

2. If thou wouldest or wouldst If ye would 

3. If he would If they would 

In O.E. there were two verbs willan, to will, and wilnian, to de- 
sire. The former was conjugated ic wille, thu wilt, he wile, we 
willath, &c. ; past ic wolde. The latter was regular, ^d had for its 
past tense ic wilnode. Owing to the similarity of meaning the 
forms of the two verbs were often confounded. 

In the first person will retains its sense of exercising the will ; 
in the second and third it expresses simple futurity unless it be 
emphasized, and then it recovers its original meaning, e.g. — 

He Tcill go, although I have asked him to stop. 

In the following passages wiU is the principal verb— 

If thou ivilt (6€A77s) thou canst make me clean. And Jesus 
put forth His hand, and touched him, saying, I nill 
(6€A«), be thou clean. — Matt. viii. 3. 

For it is common with princes, saith Tacitus, to will con- 
tradictories. — Bacon, 

For the good that I would {94\o»), I do not ; but the evil 
which I would (6^X») not, that I do. — Bom. vii. 19. 

To tHU is present with me. — Rom. viii. 18. 

I will (Qihjui) not send them away fasting. — Matt. xv. 32. 

Dean Alford would render *I am not willing to.' See also 
. Matt. XX. 14, < I wiU give unto this last,' &c., where the Dean would 
lender * It is my will to give,' 
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93. HAT. 

Indicative Hood. 

Present Imperfect Tensb. 

1. I may Wcmay 

2. Thou mayest Ye may 

3. He may They may 

Past Imperfect Tense. 
(With both present and past meaning.) 

1. I might We might 

2. Thou mightest or mightst Ye might 

3. He might They might 

Subjunctive Hood. 

Tenses same as those of the Indicative. 

May has no imperative, no infinitive, and no participles. The y 
is a softened form of g, the old infinitive being mdgan} Cp. day 
from dceg. The old second person singular of the present tense was 
thu mealit. Maycsb is a comparatively modem form. 

In optative sentences may expresses a desire, but the original 
force of the verb is not wholly lost. * May you be happy * probably 
meant originally, * I desire that nothing may prevent you from being 
happy.' 

May is now often used in subjunctive constructions where for- 
merly the simple subjunctive was used, e.g. — 

That we ihom forth Thy praise. — Prayer Book, 

MoWy p. 7noiufhtf is a cognate form of may which survives in pro- 
vincial English. 

94. CAN. 

Indicative Hood. 
Present Imperfect Tense. 



1. lean 


We can 


2. Thou canst 


Ye can 


3. He can 


They can 



Past Imperfect Tense. 
(With both present and past meaning.) 

1. I could We could 

2. Thou couldst Ye could 

3. He could They could 



* The root 3^ to be able, to increase, to grow. Cp. * Might and 
main,* *A main strong man* (provincial). 
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Subjunctive Hood. 
Present Imperfect Tense. 

1. If I can If we can 

2. If thou canst If ye can 

3. If he can If they can 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

1. If I could If we could 

2. If thou couldst If ye could 

3. If he could If they could 

Can is from the O.E. cunnan, to know, to be able, e.g. — 

Ne can7i ic eow [I know you not]. — Matt. xxv. 12. 

He seede canst thou Greek ? — Wiclif's Bible. 

I leme song, I can but small gramere. — Chaucer, 

In evil, the best condition is not to will, the second not to 
can. — Baeon*8 Essays, xi. 

Cp. *to can a lesson,' * w«(?m<<A ' = unknown, * cunning* ^ as an 
adj. hnovsing, as a subst. knmcledge. With regard to the connection 
in meaning between can, to know, and can, to be able, cp. Bacon's 
saying, ^Knowledge is power.' 

Can was originally a past tense.* Hence, like other past tenses, 
it has no personal endings for the first and third persons. 

Conld represents the O.E. past tense, cuthe. The I has been 
inserted in it from following the ta^se analogy of nxnild and sJunildf 
in which the / forms part of the root. 

96. DO. 

(Auxiliary.) 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Imperfect Tense. 

1. I do We do 

2. Thou dost Ye do 

3. He does They do 



* Latham says with regard to certain apparent present tenses in 
English : * In English there are at least nine of these words — (1 ) dare 
and durst, (2) own = admit, (3) can, (4) shall, (5) may, (6) mean and 
mind, (7) wot, (8) ought, (9) must. Of these none present any 
serious difficulties when we look at them simply in respect to their 
meaning : . . . dare = I have made up my mind ; own = I have got 
possession of ; mind = I have re-collected my ideas ; and wot = I have 
informed myself. Can originally equalled, I have learned ; shall, I 
have been obliged, I should ; may, I have got the power ; must, I 
have been constrained.' 
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Past Impebfegt T£NSE. 

1. I did We did 

2. Thou didst Ye did 

3. He did They did 

Imperative. Do (thou) ; do (ye). 

The Subjunctive Mood runs, I do, Thou do, He do, &c. 
Do is used in four different ways in English — 

1. As aprinoipal verb, in the sense otfacio, e.g. — 
I do you to wit = I make you to understand. 

O.E. don, to do, make, cause, to put. 

2. In the sense of Lat. valere, to be well, e.g. — 

How do you do ? 

This will never do. 

Lord, if he sleep, he shall do well. — Bible, 

This do comes from the O.E. dugan, to avail, to profit, to be 
good for. Cp. dottgUy, as in * doughty deeds, ' * a doughty warrior. ' 

8. A» an emphatic auxiliary, e.g. — 
I do hope that he will come. 

4. As an interrogative auxiliary, e.g.-^ 
Does he draw 1 

Here there is no emphasis on the auxiliary. We use * does* 
simply to avoid the abruptness of * Draws he ? * 

96. MUST. 

Indicative Hood. 
Present and Past Imperfect Tense. 

1. I must We must 

2. Thou must Ye must 

3. He must They must 

Must was the past tense of the O.E. verb m6tan, to be able, to be 
obliged, but is now used both as a past and present tense. Com- 
pare * He must, have done it,* where it is past, with * Must I do it ? * 
where it is present. The old present ran, 1. m6t, 2. m68t, 3. m6t, 
1, 2, 3, pla. m6ton; the past being, 1. m6ste, 2. m6stest, 3. m6ste, 
1, 2, 3, plur. m6ston 

The s in must was probably inserted to connect the t of the root 
with the final -te of the past tense. The first t then became blended 
with the s, Comp. the insertion of the s in rvist. 
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PASSING OF AUXILIABIES. 

97. The parsing of an auxiliary ought to show — 

1. What kind of auxiliary it is. 

2. Mood, tense, number, and person. 

3. Agreement with subject. 

An auxiliary may be parsed with the principal verb, but 
it is better to parse mood auxiliaries by themselves, and treat 
the principal verbs as infinitives governed by them. 

Tense and voice auxiliaries should be parsed with the 
piincipal verbs. 

Examples. 

1. ' I can not say what he may have done, but I know 
what he could do.' 

2. ' If he could do it, he shouli have done it.* 



Word 


Class 


Inflexions 


Syntactical 
Relations 


1. Can 
may 
could 


mood auxiliary 

»» »♦ 
>» >» 


indie. ; pres. impf. ; 

1st per. ; sing, 
indie. ; pres. impf. ; 

3rd per. ; sing, 
indie. ; pa»st impf. ; 

3rd per. ; sing. 


agreeing with 
its nom. * I.' 

agreeing with 
its nom. * he.' 

agreeing with 
its nom. * he.' 


2. CoTdd 
should 


i> »» 

*9 tt 


subj. ; past impf. ; 

3rd per. ; sing, 
indie. ; past impf. ; 

3rd per. ; sing. 


agreeing with 
its nom. * he.' 

agreeing with 
its nom. < he.' 



Exercises. 

Parse the auxiliary verbs in the following passages — 

a. Oh, could I fly, I'd fly with thee. — Logan, 

b. Thou shalt not steal. 

c. He shall go, whether he likes it or not. 

d. The line A B shall coincide with the line B C. 

e. He may go at twelve if he can finish his work. 

/, Why then should I seek further store 

And still make love anew ? 
When change itself can give no more, 
'Tis easy to be true. — Sedley, 



ADVERBS, 

g. Can storied urn or animnted brst 

Back to it3 mansion call the Beeting brealli 1— Gray, 
h. What must the king do now 7 Must he submit ? 

The king shall do it.— £7wtjy«w. 
t. If be should come, I would ask bim to stop with ns. 
». Then some one said, ' We will return no more.'— 2fe»»y*ni. 

1. Shall 70U -visit her 7 
m. WiU you visit her I 

11. May I ask whether yon would like to see him 1 
0. He ought io have been nshamod of himself. 
j>. He ought to go. 

2. I onuld a talc untold, whoso lightest word 
Would harrow np thy aouL — Shalapcre. 

r. 'Twere good, you let him know. — Id. 

s. While feeble expletives their aid do join, 

And ten low wo:d9 creep into one dull Vma.—Htpe. 
t. How do you do 1 

V. He might have been living at this moment, bad he taken J 
ordinary care of himself. 

ABVEEBS. 

98. Adverbs (from ad, to, and verbum, a, wi 
used with verbs, adjectives, other adverbs, and 
to qualify or limit their apphcation as regards 
plaee, decree, ca-uss, effect, &c. 

1. With v&rha, e.g. 'He wrote rapidly' (manner) 
' He lived here (placs) formerly' (time). Under the 
may bo inclnded the verbal noun, and certain 
having a verba! force but not the form of vei-bal 
e.g. 'He lost time through wandering about;' 'His 
residence here was of brief duration.' 

2. With adjectvoM, e.g. ' He was Msry tall' (degree); 
'It was irquiaitely beautiful' (maniier); ' .ffear/ff three 
hundred people set oat' (extent). 

3. Withadverbs,^.^. 'He wrote ufry rapidly' (degree); j 
' He drew inaroelloiialy well ' (manner), 

4. With pttipotUions, e.g. ' It •wa&parUy on B.nA partlif I 
off the table' (extent). 



S, Adverbs are also often used to qualify an asser- 
tioD,e.g. 'i*erAa/w he was not there. Ha wiU undoi^tedly 

It is Bometimes said that adverba may limit nouns and proconnB, 
and the examples orged in support oE tbe assertion ate suob as the 
following: ' Only John was there,' ' Only I am left.' But in these 
sentences ' only ' is cot on adverb. It has an adverbial form, bat it 
discharges the fnuction of an adjective, being equivalent to aia«f. 

In O.E. an ( = one) was used in most places where we now use 
only, Cp. the use of vitiu in Latin ; ' Ego »niu supersum ' (I e>ilg 
survive). (See Dr. Abbott's Siim to Parte, p. 37.) In the following 
passageB only is equivalent to alone (Lat. lalua). ' Him onl^ shalt 
thon serve,' Matt, iv, 10 (aiiT£ jufvf). 'Who can forgive sins 
but Ood oiilff 7 ' Mack ii. T (d ^j| cTi, i Btis). • The anlif trae Ood,' 
John xvii. H (rhy nSny'). Even sometimes aecms to limit a noun, 
e-g. ' Even Homer sometimes nods.' Dr. Abbott explains this as ' a 
short way of saying " Even (so wakeful a poet as) Uomer," so that, 
in reality, " even " modiHes an implied adjective.' 

99i Adverbs may be classified either according to their 
function or according to their meaiiing. As i-egards their 
function they may be divided into Qualiflcative and Limita- 
tive. 

ttualificative Adverbs express some quality, e.g. ' She 
B&ng steeetli/ ;' ' He was uwitrfer/W^y clever.' 

Limitative Adverbs express some relation of time, place, 
degree, e.g. ' He wrote yesterday;' 'She was Aere;' 'He la 
very good.' 

Adverba that discharge the function of conjunctions as well aa 
of adverbs are caJled oomnncitive adTsrlis or advarbial oonjoitatiaBi, 
e.g. 'He wrote the book wSiie ho vrns here.' llere'while' connects 
the adverbial clause 'while he was here ' with the principal sentence 
'Ha wrote the book." lo the sentence 'This is Itie house mlirre he 
lived,' the adverb 'where' connects the adjective clause with the 
principal sentence. Here 'where '= in which. 

The conjunclive adverb discharges a similar fund ion to that dis- 
charged by ibe conjuucti ve or relative pronoun. The relative pronoun 
connects an adjective clause wilh the principal sentence ; the con- 
junctive advMb connects eilliec an adverbial or adjective clause with 

I bought tlie book Klien I wns in town. (Adv. Clause.) 
This is the place ichere he died. (Adj. Clause.) 
And as the relative pronoun has always a correlative or antecedent, 
expressed or understood, so has the conjunctive adverb. Thus in 
the first example ' then ' is to be understood in the principal sentcncf 
•I bought the book [then] when I was in town.' This correlativ. 



1 
I 

I 



Tliea gball the realm of Albion 

Como to great confusion. — Zear, iii. 2. 
The conjanotivB adverba betray in their form their close relalion tl 
the relatiye pnmonn. They are Tcliere, rvAen, nJieao), tcMtker, toAiJ 
(e.g. ' Thia is the reaaon wfty he did it '), whereat, wAerebg, when 
fore, wherenixm, Ttliereieith, mlierefofer, al (e.g. ' He talked ai t 
was wnlking;' ' This is as good cu that is"), (Ahw, 

100. AJvei-bs may also be classified according to their ,1 

meaning as follows :— 

1. Adverbs of Place,' eg. here, there, wliere, ahove, 
heloiD, t/onder, be/ore, after, wUAotit, in, out, up, down, ] 
backwards, forward*, anyw/tere, nowfi&-e, ekewliere, lome- 
where, anywhUher, noiohitfier, gontewhilher, ho7rteward*,J 
schoolwarda, Ita. 
Many of these may l>e further gronped nnder the headsS 

Demonstrative and Interrogative Adverbs of Place, e 





1 


Where! 


Here 




Whence 7 


HenciG 


Thence 


Whither r 


Hither 




Whereby? 


Hen-by 


Thereby 


Wherein! 


Herein 


Therein 




llerelo 




Wherefrom ! 


Herefrom 


Therefrom 


ke. 


Ac. 


■"■ 



2. Adverbs of Time, c 

hefore, taJtffoever, any iime, t 



. when, now, then, ajier, 
iS lime, to-day, to-morrow. 



' Many words are prepositions as well as adverbs of place. When 
Bnch words limit the verb by themselves, they are adverbs ; when 
they govern a case and are part of a claose which limits the adverb, 
they are prepositions. In the following spntences, 'Comeiyi,' 'oome 
in,' • Charge, Chester, oharge ; on Btanley, on" (Scott), 'up,' 'in,' 
snd * on ■ are adverbs : in the following they are prepositions : — ' The 
cat climbed vji the tree ; ' ' He laid it iit the box ; ' ' It stood oi 
lable.' ■ 



yesterday, for-merly, presenlli/, hereafter, hy-nnd-by, im- 
mediately, early, late, lately. 

5. Humeral Adverbs, These may be subdivided 
into — 

a Onfiial ariverba, e.g. (VeSoitB) firstly, teeandly, tliirdly, 

(Indefinite) alter uately,Jinaily. 
b. Dilf.rilnaire oAverba, b^. tivgly.tito ly tiro, h// t&reel, 
by coMpaniet, &c. tomp, tbe Latin adverbs in -atim, 
e.g. verbatim (word by word), literatim (letter tiy 
letter), tnrmatim (Lroop by troop). 
wt- Aduerii of Bepctitioit, e.g. (Definite) once, (Trior, tkriee, 
fmtr timet, (Indefinite) often, frequently, aacanondlly, 
canifantly, intermittently. 

4. Adverbs of Degree, e.g. very, exceedingly, nearly, 
lUghtly, wholly, partly, scarcely, quite, little, leM, least, 
tnudi, more, most. 

5. Adverbs of Cause and Effect, e.g. there/ore, where- 
fore, because, coiisequKntly, v:hy. 

6. Adverbs of Affirmation and legation, e.g. yea, 

yea, tio, nay, indeed, assuredly, certainly. 

7. Adverbs of Uanner, e.g. rapidly, slowly, wisely, 
badly, well, stealthily, gradually, so, thus, somehow, any- 
how, better, worse, anywise, lengthwise. 

Most of the adverbs of manner are formed fram adjectives bj- 
theadditionoE the snifix-Zj/ (IJo^like). Adverbs so formed shonld be 
distinguished from adjectives having the same termination, e.g. 
maniy, womanly, motherly. In the following passage the same 
word oocars both as adjective and adverb ;— ' To convince all that 
ara vagodlg (adj.) among them of all their ungodly (adj.) deeds 
which they have ungodly (for nngodlilj, adv.) coipmitted.' (Jude 
LIE.) 

101. Adverbs are formed — 

1. rrom Konna. Thus from the old JMive plural in -am we have 
whilom and selAovi ; from the Oenilire in -ea weliaveneed»( = of 
■ Boesaity), now-a-day», alwajit, betime<, effaoons, unawarci, ones 
= onM), twice ( = twi(i*), kc From the X(;(?<i*i(ree we have alway 
!).E, ee\ne weg). 
In O.K. we lind several adverbial componnda oontaioing the cle- 
ment -mrfitf 111 (the Dative plural of miil, time, a portion), e g. sticce- 
m£tiua = fdece-meBl, Sbslcspere haa ' limb-meal ' = limb by limb, 
-inohbjineh. When tlio inSesional ending waa dropped, 




prepoHitionB were in moat oases used before the noun. Thus, 
of ■ B6t!ie*,' we now say ' of a trath ; ' instead of ' nibtea,' we 
'by nigbl^' or 'of a nigbt; ' inBtead of 'agn^* thanot*,' we say 
his oira free-will.' 

Weliave also a large class of adverbs compoundei 
and preposition. Thna from n' = in, on, we luive abed, aboard, I 
asleep, oloft ( = on loft, up in the nir, O.E. loft, the air), ofoot, ahead, 
ndrift, afloat, astern, aback, sgroand, ajar (~on the jar, i.e. on the 
tarn, from O.E. cconan, to tam). Similarly are formed forsooth, 
besides ( = by sides), betimes, perchance, perhaps. 

A cooaidcrahle class of adverbs was formerly compomided of 
noans and the aaffix -lung or -linff, e.g. headlong, fidelong, darilioff 
{' So oat went the candle, and we were left darkling ' — K. Ztar), 
note-Uiiffi = on the nose, nose-forwanj. (See an intereating paperoa 
these compounds by Dr. Morris, ' Phil, Proceedings.') 

Another class of adverbs is formed from nouns and pronoimB by 
the addition of ■mUe ( = ways), e.g. length-wise, end-wise, any-wis^ 
other- wise, Sic. 

Uncompounded nouna used adTerbially were originally obliqne 
cases. Thus nouns of time fiaie lung were formerly put in the accusa- 
tive, e.g. ' Why stand ye here all the day (ealne dirg) idle 1 ' Nonaa 
of time mJii^ii were pat sometimes in the ablative, e.g. ' I will t»me 
another ti«ie ' (iitire aifke) ; and sometimes in the Dative, e.g. ' He 
came the second day ' (on atkrutn dcegu). Kouns denoting meatwr, 
raliic, teeight, agf, &0., were put in the genitive, e.g. ' He waa two eJi* 
high' (tiregTa elna heah); 'It was worth six jwnre'lwai^rninjoR'yrtAe). 
Nouns used with the comparative of adjectives to express measnra . 
were put in the ablative, e.g. ' The body was a tjian (ijieUKe) longet J 
than the ooHn." (See Bask, pp. 120-21.) 1 

2, From Adjectlvei. In O.E. adverbs derived from adjectives 
were distinguished by the ending -e. Thus froni the adjectives riAt 
(right), }cid (wide), la»g (long), were formed the adverbs riAte, n^de, 
iaBge. By degrees this o was dropped, and then the adverb and 
adjective became identical in form, e.g. fast, hard, right (as in ' right 
reverend ■), far, ill, late, early, lond, high. 

In modem Eogliah, adverbs are formed from adjectives by the 
addition of -ly [O.E. -lice, an adverbial termination formed from the 
adjective termination -lie, in accordance with the foregoing law), 
e.g. tmly, merrily. Even adverbs of Romance origin take the ter- 
mination -ly, e.g. soberly, poorly, humanly. 

3. From Frononiu. Thns, connected with leha, wo have Trlien, 
irkencf, mhithei; when, how, and rehy (O.E. hwl) ; connected with 
thoit and the, and that, we have there, then, thence, thither, thv», the 
(before comparatives) ; connected with he via have km, hfitce, 
hiilwT. A similar connection between the adverbs of time and plac« 

> These O.E. compounds are to be distingaished from Frenob 
compounds of ^ (=aA,io\,av/iii9X opart (~ A part). " 
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and pronominal stems is observable in other langnagea. Comp. Lat. 
hie— ihiSf hie ^heie, A?^ = hither. 

ITie (O.E. thy) before comparatives is the ablative or instrumental 
case of the definite article. Compare nevertheless, i.e. never by this 
less. 

Sow (O.E. h6) and why (O.E. hwi) are ablative forms of wJio 
(O.E. hw4). 

Not (O.E. n6ht, also n^ht) is a contraction of the pronoun navght 
(from ne, no, and dht — o. wiht, a thing). Comp *not a whit,' a 
phrase which contains the element * whit * twice over. 

Nothing^ something ^ somewliat, nmight, aughtf are all used adver- 
bially, e.g. * He was somewJiat injured.* 

He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its novel 

force, 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse. 

Tennyson, 

In these cases we may of course regard the words xometvhatt sonw- 
thing, &c., as pronouns governed by the preposition ' by ' under- 
stood. 

In virtue of their pronominal character adverbs of time and place 
are sometimes preceded by prepositions and used as if they were 
nouns, e.g. * from then,* * till now,* * since then,* * since when,* 
* from above,* * from beneath,* &c. 

4. From Prepositions, e.g. to and fro, fore and aft, by and by, 
be-sides ( = by-sides), be-fore, be-hind, be-neath, be-Umes, &c., forth 
({rom. fore, before), forth-with, for-wa/rd, in, within, underneath, on, 
onwards, off, adown (O.E. of dune, from the hill), tlwrovghly, too, vj?, 
vjjwards, over, ovt, without, 

5. From Numerals, e.g. once, twiee, thrice. In addition to our 
simple adverbs we have a large number of adverbial phrases, e.g. 
on high, at lagt, at least, at best, of yore, of old. Sec. ; we have also 
many compound forms, e.g. may-be, may-hajf, hofvbeit, albeit, how* 
soever, wheresoever. 

6. From other Adverbs, e.g. nearly, mostly, firstly, lastly. 

COMPABISON OF ADYEBBS. 

102. Some adverbs, as adverbs of manner, duration, 
space, and degree, admit of compariFon, e.g. * John wrote 
mare rapidly than James, but Henry wrote most rapidly 
o£ all ; ' * Mary came sooner than Jane, but Harriet came 
soonest,* 

In O.E. the endings of the comparative and superlative degree 
were respectively -or and -ost. These have now been corrupted into 
'Cr and ^egt. In Modern English, adverbs are most commonly 
compared by the help of more and most. The chief exceptions are 

l2 
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those adverbs, like hard, fast, slow, early, &c., that are compared 
like the cognate adjectives. 

The following are instances of irregular comparison. 

Positive 

ill or badly 

much 

nigh or near 

forth 

well 

little 



Comparative 


Superlative 


worse 


worst 


more 


most 


nearer 


nearest or next 


further 


furthest 


better 


best 


less 


least 



PABSINO OF THE ADVEBB. 

. 103. In parsing an adverb we should state— 

1. The part of speech to which it belongs. 

2. The class and sub-class to which it belongs. 

3. Its degree of comparison. 

4. Its syntactical relations. 

Adverbs of manner are said to qualify \ adverbs of time and 
place are said to limit. Some grammarians use the wider word 
• modify ' to cover both qualification and limitation. 

Examples. 

a, * Tlien he quickly made up his mind to stay there no 
longer^ 

b, * He fell lohere he was shot, and soon after died.' 



Word 


Class 


Inflexions 


Syntactical delations 


a. Then. . 


Adverb of time 


• • • 


limit ing * made 




(demonstrative) 




up' 


quickly . 


Adverb of manner 


positive de- 


Qualifying * made 






gree 


"up' 


there . . 


Adverb of place . 
(demonstrative) 


• . • 


limiting * stay ' 


no . . 


Adverb of negation 


. • • 


limiting 'longer' 


longer . 


Adverb of time 


comp. de- 


limiting * stay ' 




(duration) 


gree 




d. Where . 


Adverb conjunctive 


. . . 


limiting * was 




(place) 




shot,' correla- 
tive to * there ' 
understood 


soon . . 


Adverb of time . 
(duration) 


• . • 


limiting * after ' 


after 


Adverb of time 


... 


limiting 'died* 




(order) 
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Exercises. 

1. Classify adverbs. 

2. How may adverbs be classified according to their derivation f 
Give instances. 

3. Parse the adverbs in the following passages— 

a. Oh * darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,' 

As some one somewhere sings about the sky. — Byron, 

'b. They never taste who always drink. 

They always talk who never think.^JPn«^. 

e. To die is landing on some sileut shore, 

Where billows never break nor tempests roar ; 

Ere well we feel the friendly stroke 'tis o'er. — Oa/rth, 

d. When I said I would die a bachelor, I did not think I shonid 
live till I were married. — Much Ado ahout Nothing, 

e. Full fathom five thy father lies. — Tempest, 

/. Love me little, love me \ong.^ Marlowe, 

g, I am not now in fortune's power ; 

He that is down can fall no lower. — Butler, 

h. He knew what's what, and that's as high 

As metaphysic wit can fly. — Id, 

i, O yet we trust that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill. — Tennyson, 

k. To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. — Macaulay, 

I, Right against the eastern gate 

Where the sun begins his state. — Milton, 

m, I am yours truly. 

n. I am entirely of your opinion. 

0. Is she not passing fair ? — T/vo Gentlemen of Verona^ iv. 4. 

2K They shall go in and out and find pasture. — John x. 9. 

q. How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank. — M. of V, 

r. He goes to and fro, twice a day, every other week. 

*. Honour pricks me on. Yea, but how if honour prick me off 
when I come on ? how then ? Can honour set to a leg ? No. — Henry 
IV, PaH I, V. 1. 

FBEPOSITIONS. 

104. Prepositions (from jtjree, before, and jt?0M<w5, placed) 
are so called because they are generally ^ placed 6e/<we a noun 

' The preposition is often placed at the end of adjective clauses 
and interrogative sentences, e.g. — 

This is the book that you were talking of. 
Whom were you talking to 1 
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or prononn. They express some relation between s 
or an action or an attiibute, ajid some other thing, e.g.— 

The book on tbe table is joois. 

I wrote on the table. 

Hallam is goad ait constitationail history. 
The preposition was originally prefixed to tbe verb, which S 
limited adverbially ; it thou came to bo used independently ; finallyril 
it was used with nouna and pronouns, 

106, Prepositions may be classified according to the ■ 
relations whieh they denote, as of time, plac 
pose, cause, ic, oi' according to their form, as into Simple 
and Compound. 

The Simple Prepositions are at, hj (O.E. be, bi=about), 
for, from, in, of, 0/ (O.E. of=from, comp. Lafc, ab), out 
(O.E. it, comp. utter), on, thrmigh (O.E. thurh ; comp. thyi-el, 1 
a hole, drill; nostril :=iioae-thyrel, uose-hole), tUi, to, v^ f 
ieith. 

The Componnd Prepositions may be subdivided into — 
a. Those formed &om compar&tives, e.g. ajhr (from! 

af=of=from), over (fix^m of), under (fixim in). 

h. Those formed &om other prepositions, e.g. ahi^ 1 

o6om( (from a=on+he+oui), afore, bsfore, behind, &«-l 

neatk, bvi (from ba and out),^ into, Ikroujhout, undeT-\ 

tieath, untiJ, unto, within, without, ic. 

c. Those formed fiam noons and adjectiTes, e.g, 
ahoard (^on board), across (^on the ci'osa), admon 
(^off the down^from the hill), among (^in the mulb- 
tnde, from O.E. gemang, an assembly), abreaat, against 
(^on tbeoppoait*, O.E. yenn^ opposite), along (O.E. and- 
lang), amid (^in the mid), anent (O.E. oTtgean, oppo- 
site ; the g was probably sounded like y), around (=011 
the round), aslant (=on the slant), astride (^on the 
stride), athwart (O.E. tkmeort, cross, oblique), beloto, 
beside, between (^by the (too, comp. twain, twin, &c), 
betvixt, since (M.E. sit/teiis, from O.E. sC(A=Iate), en 
(O.E. (er=ear]y), inside, outsi-h. 

d. Those formed firom verbs, e.g. excnpt, nottcith- J 
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standing y concerning, during, respecting, touching, saving, 
save. 

These may still be regarded as participles. Thus * There was no 
one there save * John * = There was no one there, John being saved 
or excepted. * Notwithstanding my expostulation, he went home' = 
My expostulation not withstanding, he went home. * During the fort- 
night he was very ill ' = The fortnight during (i.e. enduring, lasting) 
he was very ill. * Saving your reverence, there was no one there ' = 
I, saving your reverence, may say that no one, &c. 

106. In addition to prepositions expressed by a single 
word we have a considerable number of prepositional phrases, 
e.g. abreast of, ahead of, in spite o/, in place of, instead of, 
in lieu of, in behalf of, by dint of for the sake of. These 
prepositional phrases may be parsed as such or resolved into 
their constituent parts. 

When we come to inquire into the meaning of the pre- 
positions, we find that they were almost invariably used to 
express first space, then time, then other relations. Comp. 

John stood by James (place). 
I shall be there by six (time). 
It was done by James (cause). 

PASSINO OF PBEPOSITIONS. 

107. In parsing a preposition it is enough to state — 

1. The part of speech to which it belongs. 

2. The syntactical relations between it and the rest 
of the sentence. 

Example. 

' The doctor whom you heard me speak o/*came with me 
to town.' 



Word 


Fart of Speech 


Syutactical Belations 


of 

with 

to 


Preposition 
>» 


governing * whom * 
governing * me * 
governing * town ' 



' * Save * is used participally in the following passages, in which, 
it will be observed, it does not govern the following word : — * There 
was no stranger in the house save we two ' (i.e. we two being saved) 
(1 Kings iii. 18); ' When all slept sound save she * (i.e. she being saved) 
(Bogers, Italy, 108). 
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Ezercises. 

1. Classify prepositions with regard to their origin. 

2. Trac5e the various meanings of * of * and * to.' 

3. Parse the prepositions in the following passages — 

a. Under which king, Bezonian ? speak or die. — Shakspere. 
h. He hath eaten me out of house and home. — Id. 

c. A plague of sighing and grief ! it blows a man up like a 
bladder. — Id, 

d. What is the opinion of Pythagoras concerning wildfowl l—Id, 

e. Why should a man, whose blood is warm within. 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? — Id, 

f. An essay concerning all things and certain others. 

g. We have houses to live in, and beds to lie on, and fires to 
warm ourselves at. 

h, A fellow in a market town 

Most musical, cried razors up and down. — Wolooftt, 

». But war's a game which, were their subjects wise. 

Kings would not play at. — Corcjper, 

1i, Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. — Gray, 

Z. What is it you object to ? 

m, I hear a lion in the lobby roar ; 

Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door 

And keep him there, or shall we let him in 

To try if we can turn him out again ? — Branigton, 

n, A prophet is not without honour, save in his own country. 

Bible, 
o. Notwithstanding our entreaties, he crossed the river. 

jf. The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust to him, armed with 
his primer, against the soldier in full military array. — BrovgJiam, 

q. From out waste places comes a cry. — Tennyson, 

r. All this coil is long of you. — Shakspere, 

coNJUisrcTioirs. 

108. Conjunctions (from cow, together, andjww^o, I join) 

are so called because they join words, phrases, and sentences 

together, e.g. — 

John and I sang a duet (words). 
He was unwilling either to sing or play (phrases). 
Careless their merits or their faults to scf^n (phrases). 
John sang arid I plftyed (sentence), 
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It IB sometimes Hssertedthatconjanctions never join mere woids. 
Tbis U olearl; a mistake. Tbe Bentence, 'John aud James are there,' 
may be resolved into ' John is there and Jaraes is there,' but it !i | 
impossible to decompose the following sentimoes in this waj :- 

He and bis wife are a happy pair. 

I sat between my brother and sisler. 

Three and four are seven. 
Same grammariana regard tbe conjunction in the last sentencQ j 
ax a preposition having the force of xil/i, but prepositions ^vem I 
tie objective raae, and we cannot say ' John and nre sang a duet.' 

Selative pronouns and certain adverbs of Uae and place aru 
conjunctive, i.e. they unite a dependent clause to the maia aen- 
tence. They differ from simple conjunctions in being an integiail I 
part of the dependent clause. Comp, 

This is tbe hook irhfch I bought. 

This is the place tcAere he fell. 

Here is the place, and bete be fell. 

109. Conjatictiona may be classified according to the 1 
nature of (he sentences or ctimsfs joined together, as Co-ordi- 
native or Sabordinative, or according to their ow-n gigjiifea- 1 
lion. 

Co-ordinatiTe conjimctioiu conple co-ordinate seDteoua | 
and clauses, e.g. and, both, hut, either, or, neither, r 

Subordinative conjnnctioiiB couple dependent or subor- J 
dinatfi clauses with the principal sentence, e.g. that, if, lest, 
though, althovgk, unless, except, because, since (when it intro- j 
duces a, reason). All ttie conjunctive adverbs are, so far as J 
tbey are conj\inctions, of this class. 

110. Conjunctions may also be classified according to their 
meaning as Copulative, aTui, both ; AdTcraatiTe, but, yet, 
HlU; SiquDCtive,' either ... or, neither . . . nor, whether 
. . . or; CaUBal, becattse; Illative, since,for; Condltioiial, 
if, aniens, except ; Concessive, though, although. ' 

> It has been objected to this name that tbe compound term .1 
Diajonctive Conjunction is paradoxical. What is meant by it is 
that the Disjanctive Conjunction ia conjimctive as regards the sen- ' 
tences joined, but disjunctive as regards the sense. It disjoins 
either the subjects or predicates of tbe sentences joined together, 
e.g. ' Sitber John or James (one of the two, but not both) did it.' 
' John either wrote or read ' (did one of these two things, but not 
both). The term ' disjnnctive ' is borrowed from logic, ' ' ' ' 
fcienoe it is applied to propositions such as tbe foregoing. 



IS, but not t 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 



In addition to tlie simpla canjiinGtions we have maoj conjunc- 
tive plirases, e.g. on the otker haiid, tiaee that,' after that, be/ora 
titat, in ordei- that, lest that, &o. In parsing, these piirases may bo 
dealt with as wlioles or decomposed. 

GoDJiiRctioDs that go in pairs, like either ... or, neilksr 1 
. . . nor, though . . . yet, both . . . and, are called Correlfr- J 
tive conjunct ions. 

111. Conjunctions aie, for the most part, degraded i 
forms of other paits of speech, especially of verbs, nounB, I 
pronouns, adverbs, and prepositions. 

And is cognate with the O.E. prefix aud-, which appears i 
along (O.E. andlang) and answer (O.K. andswarian), and had the 
foice of otw againit. And or an, in the Bense of if, is the Icel. undo, , 
if. As this Benae grew obsolete, if was added to and or on. " 
Matt. xxiv. 48. 

Both (O.E. bS, the neuter doal). 

Either, or (O.E. otlier), neither, nor, arc all of pronominal origin., I 

If (O.E, gift was formerly supposed to be the imperative of thai 
verb 'give.' Coanatc forms are loel. f/, Dutch of, if, O.Sai.ef,of,ff, 
O.H.Q, iba, condition; dat. ibu, on condition, if. 

Yet (O.E. get, gyt) is derived by some from ' get.' 

Lnt. ' Kot for leati, aa often erroneously said, but due to ten. 
It arose from the A.S. equivalent expression ih}/ Irei the, as in the 
fallowing sentence : " Nelle we thSs race na leng te6n, th^ Im the t 
hit o6w ^thryt thynce "= we will not prolong this story further, lest .1 
it seem to you tedious. (Sweet's "A. B. Header," p. M, L 211.) J 
B.ae thy laa the literally =/»»■ the reamit leu that, wnere thS,M 
(> for the reason) is the instrumental case of the definite article ; Im>J 
"less; and the (^that) Is the indecHnab'e relative. At a later I 
period th^ was dropped, las became let, and Itei the, coalesoin^, T 
becitine one word, Udhe, easily corrupted into ^im^, and la«tly tol 
lett, for ease of pronunciation.' (Slteat's ' Etymological Dictionary,'), 1 

BBcaTiia = by causa. 

EicBpt= O.E. oiit-take. 

PARSING OP CONJUNCTIONS. 

112. In parsing conjunctions, state 
1, Class a,nd sub-class, 
3, Bent«nce6 or clauses joined. 

' In M.E. that is often redundantly used after other conjunc- 
tions, e.g. • Before that certain came from James, he did eat with 
the Geniilcs.' Gal, ii. 13. Most of these coojonctions are of tlie 
temporal class (adverbial conjunctions of lime), e.g. njww, nfter, 



EXERCISES. 
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Example. 

^If John and James go to town, I hope thai ihey will 
buy me a Shakspere.' 



Word 


Class 


Syntactical Relations 


if 

and 
that 


CJonjnnction 
(conditional), 
subordi native 

Con j motion 
(copulative), 
CO ordinative 

CJon junction, 
subordinative 


connecting the conditional 
clause * If John and James/ 
&c., with the principal sen- 
tence • I hope,' &c. 

connecting * John ' and * James,* 
or * If John [go to town] ' 
with ' [if] James go to town * 

connecting the nonn clause 
• that they,* &c., with the prin- 
cipal sentence ' I hope * 



Exercises. 

1. What is meant by 

a. A subordinative conjunction ? 
h, A co-ordinative conjunction ? 

2. CJlassify conjunctions according to their meaning. 

3. Parse the conjunctions in the following passages : — 

a. God made the country, and man made the town. — Cowper. 

b. He thought as a sage, though he felt as a man. — Beatiie, 

c. 0, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme 1 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing tviM.—^Denham, 

d. Poets are sultans, if they had their will ; 
For every author would his brother kill. 

e. Between you and me, his conduct has not been satisfactory. 

/. My two brothers and our two cousins played a delightful 
quartet. 

g. If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? — Bible, 
h. I had fainted unless I had believed.—/*. 

i. Ye shall not go hence, except your youngest brother come 
hither. — lb, 

k. Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.— iJ. 

I. Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a nage.—Larelaee. 
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INTERJECTIONS 



w. If 1 were yon, I would go. 
u. Because I love jou, I will let yoa know, 
a. We aro comniandeti to forgive oar eneir 
where comioiitnied to forgive onr friends. 

p. I will send it, provided jou promise that j*ot 

J, Delay no longer, spealt your wish, 

Seeing I miiat go l^-doy.^renjiywn. 

1. Certain words are used sometimes sa adverbs, sometimes a 
prepositions, and soinetinies as oocjunotiona. lllustrat* this remariB J 
from tlie following passages : — 

a. There was no one there except me. 

S. Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 

c. For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That noDrisli a blind life wiCiiin the brain, 

IF, knowing God, they lift not liands of prayer 

Both for themselves, and those who call them friend ? 

d. He has been ill since jesteiday. 

e. Since he does not improve, I think yon had better send foi I 
the doctor. 

/ This is for JOU, 

g. He cannot be poor, for he gives money to every good ci 

h. The tree is living yet. 

t. He is generons, jet he is never prodigal. 



INTER JECTIONS. 

113. Inteijeetiona (from inter, between, and jado, I 
throw) are ueed to express the emotiona of the miad or the 
feelings of the body, nad are so called because they are 
thrown into the constractiona in which they occur, without, 
as a rule, Htanding in any syntactical relation to them. 

But she is in hor grave — and oh 

The difference to ma I — Wordiicarlh. 

114. Many interjections were originally inToIuntary J 
ejaculations. Such are 0, ok, ak,J{e, pshaw, pooh, keigh }to, r 

is taei with the voca'ive, and as an eiclamation of plea 

Oh expresses some emotion, as of pain. 

Ah is more restricted than ok to mental pain. It also expresswl 
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Pshaw cxpri sscs contempt for something stated. 

Pooh also expresses contempt. It * seems connected with the 
French exclamation of physical disgust : Pouah, quelle infection I ' 
(Barle's * Phil, of the Eng. Tongue/ p. 196). 

Heigh ho expresses a somewhat sentimental weariness. 

Some interjections are corrupted forms of other parts of 

speecn* 

Lo is erroneously supposed to be connected with loc, the old 
imperative of the verb looky and the use of the word has supported 
the derivation suggested by its form. 

Neither shall they say, Lo here I or Lo there I— Luke xvii. 21. 
It is only another form of the O.E. Id, which was used both as an emo- 
tional interjection and in the vocative construction. Lcm, la, and 
lanks TiiB.y be corruptions of la or euphuistic corruptions of Lord. In 
O.E. we find also ^/la = O, e.g. * Eala thu wif, mycel is thin gele&fa ' 
[O woman, great is thy faith] — Matt. xv. 28. 

Hail ! is the O.E. hal, whole, sound. Comp. * H^l wses thn, 
Judjsa Cyning * [Hail, King of the Jews ; lit. Hale be thou, king 
&c.] — Ma^t. xxvii. 30. 

So All hail!-- 

Did they not sometime cry * All hail 1 * to me ? — Shakspere. 

Wo (O.E. wd) should be distinguished from the noun woe (O.E. 
woh as wickedness, misery). * Wo, wo, wo (orig. ova/), to the inhabi- 
ters of the earth I '— Rev. viii. 19. 

Alas and Alack are probably from Fr. helas (Lat. lassvSf weary)« 
The prefix a represents the French interjection he. 

Hear, hear, is now an interjection of approval. 

Some interjections are disguised oaths, e.g. — 
Zounds, i.e. God's wounds ; *sdeath, i.e. God's death, &c. 

Some are contracted devotional utterances, e.g.— 
Harry, i.e. Mary. 

Some are expressions of courtesy, e.g. — 

Orame^cy, i.e. Grand-meroi=^ gie&t thanks. 

Oood-bye, i.e. God be wi' you. 

Adiea, i.e. I commend you to God (^ Lieu)* 

Farewell, i.e. May you fare well. 

Welcome, i.e. You are well or opportunely come. 

115. Many of our O.E. interjections have undergone 
great corruption. 

Thus, the O.E. wA-l&-w^, which is compounded of wd and 
Id (see above), was first corrupted into rcelUa-way^ and subsequently 
iato weU-a-day. So dUnok-a-day (whence lackadaisical) has been 
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corrupfed into * lauk-a-daisy.* la this word the element laukliBS 
probably been confounded with * Lord.' Comp. the euphuistic ' lauk- 
a-mercy.' 

Fudge is said to have originated in a Captain Fudge, who was 
notorious for his lies. (See D'Israeli's * Curiosities of Lit.* vol. iii.) 
It is much more probable that it is a word of onomatopoetic 
origin. A great many interjections expressive of contempt or dis- 
gust begin with jtm or/t^ * representing the sound made by blowing 
through the barely opened lips, and hence expressing the rejection 
of anything nasty.' (Wedgwood.) Gamett derives * fudge 'from 
"Welsh fu^, deception. 

Several iDterjections have come to us from the Holy 
Sciiptures, e.g. Hallelujah, Alleluia ( = Praise ye the Lord), 
Hosanna ^ = Save now), Amen ( = So be it). 

Some interjections are followed by the Objective Case, 
e.g. * Ahmef* ^Ohmef* Occasionally they are followed by 
the Nominative — 

Ah 1 wretched 7ve, poets of earth. — Coicley. 




PART 11. 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 



THE SUBJECT. 

116. Every sentence, an we have seen, consasts of two I 
pai-tH, TIB, the Subject and the Predicate. The procisa I 
function of the Siibject varies with the sentence {see § 3) ; 
but, in general terms, the Subject may be defined a.s the woi-d 
or words standing; for that about which we apeak. Tlie pre- 
dao function of the Predicate will also vary with the sen- 
tence ; in general terms it may be defined as that which if 
said about the l^'ubject. 

The Subject must be a noun or its equivalent : — 

1. Honn. John is here. Where is Jokn'i Long ' 
live the kijtg I 

2. Fronoxin. He is here. Where la /<«? May he ) 
be happy ! 

3. Adjective. The goo<l are happy. 

4. Gerimdial Infinitive. To err ia human. 

5. Verbal Voim. Finhing is my favouiite sport. 

6. A word, phrase, or sentence quoted. '" F-mmrd" 
B our watchword ' (word) ; ' " Good night, sir," was 

heard from a hundred mouths' (phrase); '" England 1 
expects every man to do liis duty," was the signal given I 
at Trafalgar ' (sentence). 

7. A noun claoEe. ' That he a/tould be diaappmnted 
is not sui-prising.' 

In Imperative sentences the subject is often not ex>-4 
pressed, e.g. ' Go home,' i.e. Go thou, or go ye, home. The J 
noun denoting the person addressed is never the Subject of 
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the Hentence., e.g. * John, may you be happy.' Here * John* 
is the vocative, and ' you ' is the Subject of the sentence. 

Exercises. 

Point out the Subject in the following sentences, and state, in 
each case, what part of speech it is : — 

a, I am leading, h. John was there, c. Where is Harry ? d. Go 
away, e. The elephant sometimes sleeps standing. /. /jt is long. 
(f. Life hath quicksands, h. Trust no future, i. This is the place. 
k Ring out, wild bells, h There is no death. 

m. Drinking is the soldier's pleasure,— 2>7yrftf«. 

n. Skating is a delightful pastime. 

o. To rise early is healthful 

p. Biding is a pleasant exercise. 

q. To draw well requires time. 

r. * Up guards and at *em,* were the words used. 

*. Your * if ' is the only peacemaker.— <S^J^jr^^^. 

t. Then they praised him soft and low. — Tennyson, 

u. Each foeman drew his battle blade. — Campbell. 

V, How he came by his large fortune was not known. 

w. That you have wronged me doth appear in this. — Shahtpere, 

X. Not a drum was heard. — Wolfe, 

y. Whence he came did not appear. 

z. The great ones devour the little ones. 

ENLABGEMENT OF THE SUBJECT. 

117. As the Subject of a sentence must always be a 
noun or its equivalent, it may be enlarged by whatever 
words, phrases, or clauses qualify or define a noun. Thus 
it may be enlarged by — 

1. One or more a4jectives : 

Honest men avoided him. 

Faxthfuly industriovSy and eyiergetic, he soon got on, 

Tliis largej old, red book is mine. 

2. Words in apposition : 

Dr. Dee, t?ie astrologer^ lived in the sixteenth centurf« 
Friendship, the great bond of society ^ was rare. 
It is our duty to forgive our enemies. 



ESLAKGEMENT OF SUBJECT. 
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In tliiH last example the true Subject is 'To fot^ve ouri 
enemies,' as we may see by inverting the sentence, ' To for- J 
givB our enemies is our ilaty.' 

3, FarticipleE or participial phraEes : 

His father, having faihd, left the country. 
EiihUng and weeping, slie aaak back in her olmlr. 
Zered ty Mi friendt, and respected eren bff hit eneniie»f bA 
died at a ripe old age. 

i. A prepositional phrase : 

The fear efmaii wna a snare to hun. 
A man qf position was wanted. 

h. A noimiii the posaesaive case or a poasesslre adjecUve: J 

Hairfi hat flew off. 
My micle is coming;, 
MyfatAef't bcother-ia-law was there. 

6. Tlie gemndial infinitive : 

Bread to eat was not to he hail. 

The life to come will reveal many mj-steriee. 

A house to let faced ua. 

lua modes of enlargement may be com- 



bined, e.g. — 

William tlif Cangnn'or, TfafoWi old enemy, a man af great 
ambition and capahle of great achierementt, having 
cm-efiillij pjvpared for Me enterprUe and attraeteA 
adrenturert from all parts qf A^irqpe to share in it, 
crossed the Chamiel, resolced on the conquest qf 
England. 
Here the simple sentence is ' William crossed the ChanneL' 
5Ttie separate enkrgetnenta may he ejdjibited as follows i^ 

1. ' the Conqaeror.' Nonn in apposition. 

2. 'Harold's old enemy.' Noun in apposition. 
S, 'a man of great ambition and capable of great aohleTO* 

menta.' Koun in apposition. 
*. ' haring carefully prepared for the enterprise.' I^rti- 

cipial phraEe. 
"and [having] attracted ad^CDturers from all parts of 

Europe,' Participial phrase. 
G. ''resolved On Iho conquest of England,' Parlioipial 

It will be observed that nouns and veils, whertvcr I 
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they occur in a sentence, may be enlarged by words that 
qualify or limit; and that transitive verbs, wherever they 
occur ^ may govern an objective case. 

Exercises. 

1. Point out the enlargements of the subject in the following 
passages, stating in each case how the enlargement is formed : — 

a. Open rebuke is better than secret love. — Bible. 

b. Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower. — KingsUy. 

c. A threefold cord is not quickly broken. — Bible. 

d. Having kissed his mother and said good-bye, Tom set off. 

e. My uncle Thomas, the colonel of the 71st, is coming to-morrow. 
/. She lived unknown. 

ff. The glory of war attracted him. 

7i. Now laughing, and now weeping, she pressed him again and 
again to her breast. 

?*. Smith, the bookseller, has retired from business. 

k. A sudden thought strikes me. 

1, Mine be a cot beside the hill. — S. JRogers, 

m. There is another and a better world. 

n. The royal navy of England hath ever been its greatertt 
«lefence. 

o. Winter lingering chills the lap of May. — Gray. 

J). HI fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. — Goldsmith. 

q. Years following years steal something every day. — Pojje. 

r. Having obtained his share of the property, he emigrated to 
America. 

s. Crushed, disappointed, and heartbroken, he withdrew into 
private life. 

t A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl hawked at. — Skaksperc. 

n. His mother's last words, disregarded at the time, often came 
back to his mind. 

V. Born in a provincial town, the son of humble parents, educated 
in a third-rate grammar school, without the patronage of the great 
and without having recourse to any unworthy means, he fought his 
way to the highest distinctions. 

2. Enlarge the subjects in the following sentences : (i) by ad- 
jectives, (ii) by participial phrases, (iii) by appositional phrases : — 

0. The rose is dead. b. The house is for sala o. Servants are 
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not to be had. d. Apples are cheap, e. Rome is now a third-rate 
city. /. Henry V. defeated the French, g. The thief escaped. 
A. Why do you complain ? i. He left England, k. She was never 
contented. I, He did not arrive in time; m. Paul went to Athens. 
9t. Thomas has opened a new shop. o. Hannibal defeated the 
Bomans. p. The ship sank beneath the waves, q. Westminster 
Abbey was commenced by Edward the Confessor, r. Shakspere and 
Milton are the glory of English literature. 

THE PBEDICATE. 

119. The Predicate may consist of one or more words, 
but must contain some finite part of a verb, i.e. some part 
baying number and person.* 

The simple Predicate may be— 

1. A single verb : — 

Time^i^*. 

John departed. 

The house wa^ Iniilt. 

He should have been pleased. 

They might he listening. 

It will be observed from these examples that the verb may be 
intransitive or transitive. If transitive, it must be in the Passive 
Voice. A transitive verb in the Active Voice can never ahne form 
the predicate. 

2. A copulative verb and a noun, pronoun, or adjective. Under 
the head of * copulative ' may be mentioned (a) the verb * to be,' 
(Jbi) verbs of becoming, e.g. become, turn out, prove, groro (intrans.) — 

a. .John is a sailor. 
He is Ivappy, 
They are persons of some property. 

J. He became an atcthor. 

They tivrned out utterly worthless, 
"Reproved a triiMmorthy servant. 
She grew gtrovg and healthy. 

The verb * to be,' if it denote existence, may be used by itself 
to form a predicate, e.g. — 

Gk)d is. 

There are savages in Africa, 

The adverb * there ' in the last example is simply introductory, 
having wholly lost its ordinary force as a demonstrative adverb. If 

* The infinitive and participles have no number and person, and 
can never alone form the predicate of a sentence, 

x2 
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■me wish to define the place of existence we are ol 
Becocd adverb, e,g.^ — 

There are savageB t/icre. 

There are shopa Aere. 



1. Point ont the predicates in the following sentsnoes— a, Tba 
sky is clear, b. The wind rises, c. John got up. li. The pOBtmaa, 
having delivered his letters, returned, e. Where were you ? /. Yoor 
fatber'a uncle was a !<ailor. g, I am a poor old num. A, He grew a 
great giant, i. The rain ceased, k. Tbey can all swim. I. How 
pleasant it is 1 m. There were a great many Dowers in the Iftnes. 
«. He was soundly thrashed, o. How did your horse turn out 1 
p. l;abylon is fallen. g. Silent he stood and &na. r. The scheme 
will answer. *. The whole of his fortune was dissipated. (, The 
desert shall rejoice. «. Was she happy and contented 1 v. He was 
a writer of no little ability, m. He coold not have been so foolish. 
». The poetry of earth is never dead, y, A thing of beauty is a joy 

2. Collect from the foregoing examples instances in which t 
predicate is composed of (a) a verb alone, (i) a copulative ve 
and a noun or adjective. 

COMPLETION OF THE PREDICATE. 
120. Tmnsitive verbs in tbe Active Toico cannot, by 
themselves, form a complete predicate. If a person were 
to say ' John built,' or ' John gave,' we shouJd want to know 
what John built or gnve. The word or words completdng 
the assertion is called the completion of the Predioite. Thus 
in the sentences, ' John built a house,' ' John gave a book,' 
' a house ' find ' a book ' would be called the Completion of 
the Predicate. The word governed by the transitive verb 
is called the Direct Object. 



to use i^^^l 

I 



Transitive verbs used intransil ivelv do not require any object U 
complete the asaertion, e.g. ■ The tabic maeet,' • This flower imafi* 
sweet,' ' The cakes etc sharp and crisp,' ■ The sentence readi odd.' ' 

121. The Direct Object maybe a noon or itfl eqwiva-J 
lent: — 

1. Noun : I Kuw Johj'.. 

2. Frononn : They met us. 

3. Adjective used aa a noon : We praise Uie diligentM 
i. Oenmdial mflnitive : He loves to ting. 
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8. Verbal nonn : He loves reading. 

6. A noon olanse : I beard thea he was there. 

7. A phraBO or sentencs : He said ' Off wilh tlietr 

heads/' 
' Wliat is your opinion ? ' eaid he. 
It may be enlarged in the same way as the subject. 

1. I saw John, your brother (by a. uoxai in apposition). 

2. I saw your brother'B house (by a possessive case). 

3. I saw your younger brother {by adjectives). 

4. I saw John sitting on the sliU (by a participial 

phrase. See § 123.) 

6. I saw the brother of yovr friend (by a preposi- 
tional phra.se). 

6. We had books to read (by a genradial infimtive). 

122. Some verbs require two objecte to complete the 
OK of the predicate, e.g. verbs of giving, promising, ic. 
We cannot ijive without giving something to somebody. We 
cannot promise without promising something to somebody. 
In the sentence ' We gave the book to Jo!m,' ' book ' is Ibe 
Direct Object, denoting the thiitj actually given, John is the 
person to whom the book is given. Kouns occupying a 
similar position to ' John ' in this sentence are called Indirect 
Otgeots. 

The Indirect Object may occur after — 

1. Verbs of ^ring, promiiiiui, routing, ietlinff, ko. — 

I presented the picture to Mary. 

He promisad tbs book to ma. 

She refnaed him. his ruqnest. 

He told a story to the children. 
The Indirect Object used with these verba is sometimea called 
the Dativa OlqMt. It may, or may not, be preceded by a pre- 
poailiOQ. 

2. Terhs of making, creating, appointing, inthtng, thinking, kc. — 

We made him hing. 

They elected him mayor. 

The Indirect Object in these constructions is eometimcB called 

the Faotitlvfl Object (ft-om facio, / ma**), the verb ' make ' being 

a type of the class. It may or may not be preceded by the verb 

'to ^i' n@ I'qotjtive Object, when used after (be Active Yofcg, 
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ia called hj Dr. Abbott the Objective Snpplement ; when used after I 
the PassivD Voice, the Subjective Supplement. 
3, Verbs of gTiill, innoeenot, &c. — 
He accused him of ireaion. 
He acquitted him oftlte cJiaTyp. 
i. IiitrantiHre verhi, e.g. — 
1 live.^ y<nt. 
He Isnglied at me. 
Some writera would, in such conBtrnctions, couple the preposltloti 
with the verb, and regard the two as forming a compound verb, 1 
governing a Direct Object ; but there is no neoeseicj- for this, 

123. The Indirect Object may be— 

1. A TToiin : I gave the book to John. 

2. A Pronoun : I promised hivi a present. 

3. A Oeruiidial Infinitive ; I ordered him to follow. 1 
After ' bid,' ' dare,' ' make,' ' let,' and verbs relating to tha. I 

senses, the preposition ' to ' is often omitted ; 1 bade him go j , 

i, A Participle or Participial FliraBe : I heard him. I 

tulkintj in Ike hall. 

A Participiul Phrase ciay, in Kucb constmctions, be re-"l 

garded as an enlargement of the JJirect Object. 

5. An Adjective used factitively: We made him-j 
happij. 
Wo may, of courfe, look upon the adjective in this coti- 
etmction aa part of an infinitive phrase. 

The Indirect Object may be enlarged in the same wny aB ' 
the Direct Object, and, when a part of the verb, may be en- 
larged by an advei'h or its equivalent ; — 
I heard hitn sing crqnlidtely. 
Tbej saw her stmggling' ia ihe vaier. 

Exercises. 

1. Point out the Direct and Indirect Objects in Ihe foil 
passages, and state in each case what the Objects coDEist of :- 

a. I gave her a book. 

b. We appointed him our leaden 
o, I will give yon my cooBent. 
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d. Tell me a story. 

e, I forced him to come. 

/. We could hear the sea roaring. 

g. We gave the bread to a poor old man sitting by the wayside. 

h. He was made a colonel of volunteers. 

i. He was suspected of untruthfulness. 

Ji, We pronounced him innocent. 

1, To whom did you give it ? 

m,. He praised him for his self-denial. 

». Bid me discourse. 

0. Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary. 

p. Wipe your hands perfectly dry. 

2. State how the Objects are enlarged in the following sen- 
tences: — 

a. I have a fine old house. 

h. He gave it to my dear brother. 

c. We made the ablest man in our body our leader. 

d. I considered the eldest of her children very clever. 
e» He taught me to speak French. 

/. We could see them trying to swim against the current. 
g. I left him reading in the library. 

THE EXTENSION OF THE PBEDICATE 

124. The Predicate of a Sentence may be extended by 
an adverb or its equivalent. 

1. By one or more adverbs : Time flies BiDiftly and im- 
perceptibly, 

2. By an adverbial phrase : He spoke in a pompous way, 

3. By an adverbial dause : He was reading wh-en we 
entered, 

4. By an infinitive phrase : He did it to please us. 

5. By an absolute participial phrase : TJie clock having 
struck sixj we set out. 

These extensions of the Predicate maybe classified under 
the heads of Time, Place, Magnitude, Weight, Price, dw 
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1. ZxtaniioiM nl Urns. 

o. Time irheH.—tle is writing now. When did he ftrrive 1 He I 
died tJie day b^ore yeitsrday. the olaak haviiig Hraek ten, w 
to bed. 



3. Estenliciu of PUae. 

a. Sett in a place.^Be lives hej-e. They reside next door to t 
We remained in the country. 

b. Matiim tmcardt aplace. — Come hitlier. They came tola, 'tt 
■wwiX to the pantomime. Qo home. Qa thy way. 

e, Motion from a place,— th.^j came kenee. He arrived from I 
I'm-*. Whence did you got it ? 

a. Extesiloni of Magnitnds. 



i. Extensions of Weight and Frloe. 

a. Weiyht.—V:, weighed fmr panndt. He was twenty poandt 1 
ghter. ■ 

h. Prioi. — It was woitb eixpeneo. It cost me lUepimndi, 

fi. Ezteusioni of Htiuier. 

e sang eryiiiaUdy. He wrote luflA gi 

b. Degree.— 1 was e:rreedingly glad. They were tery ?i«arfy upsefc, 1 

c. CirDWnfsiojicv.— He came mth Ms friends. They remfuned 
wi(A their father's eonseni. 

6. Zxtaniioni of Came and Effect. 

a. CMUe. — They obeyed /wBi /ear. He'nentasita.ythroiiyh going J 
into bai eompaiiy. He was taught by me. 

h. Initrament. — He made a boat mth a knife, 
e. Material. — It was made of gold. 

d. Form. — He constrocted it of a Hrcular shape. 

e. Purpose.— Ke worked hard to get the prize. We bnilt a honsal 
to lire in. A law was passed to put doma meadieancy. 

f. Effect.— Re laboured in vain. They petitioned the C 
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It should be observed that these adjuncts may be used 
to qualify or limit a verb in any part of a sentence : — 

To write well requires careful study. (Subject.) 
I love to drive rapidly, (Obj.) 

Exercises. 

1. Point out the adverbial extensions of the Predicate in th^ 
following sentences, and classify them under the foregoing heads ;^ 

a. The bird sings very sweetly. 

h. He stayed in Rome three years. 

c. How cleverly he talks I 

d. She died in the year 1840. 

e. He was going to Canterbury. 
/. How far did he go ? 

g. He caught cold from not changing his damp clothes. 
h. A trumpet is made for playing on. 
i. He swam three miles on a cold day. 
h. In a few moments after the ship sank. 

1, I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs. — Byron, 

m. On the ear 

Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. — Id, 

n. He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 

Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown. — Id, 

o. So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed. — Milton, 

p. I could lie down like a tired child. — Shelley, 

q. A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. — Keats, 

r. Then felt I like some watcher of the skies. — Id, 

s. Twelve years ago I was a boy, 
A happy boy, at Drury*s. — Hood, 

t. To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. — Maeaulay. 

v. "We watched her breathing through the night. — Hood. 

V. They go from strength to strength. — Bible, 

w, Man is bom unto trouble. — lb, 

X, Man doth not live by bread alone. — lb, 

y. There the weary be at rest. — lb, 

z. I have been a stranger in a strange land. 

2. Give instances of adverbial extensions (a) of the Subject, (J) 
of the Dii>ect Object, {c) of the Indi^^eot Object. 
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a. Tbe nind being favourable, we Bet sail. 
6. The object being a good one, we shall support it, 
0. He cut of the way, we should have no diffioolty. 
d. The Bon having risen, we procoeded on our journey, 
i. ClsBsify adverbial extensions. 

ANALYSIS OP SIUFL£ SENTEKCES. 



1. SeeJi out first th 
the Subject in Imperat 
Subject be a, noun or pronoun, 



., remeinbering tl 
s ottea not expressed. If the 
; be in the Nominative Case. 



3. If the verb be transitive and in the Active Voice, seek oot I 
'he Direct Object, and, if there be one, the Indirect Object. Tho I 
former will generally be found by placing whom! or what f after-^ 
the verb ; the latter by placing to whom 7 or iu what ? after the i 



E, Remember tliat aa copulative verbs can never alone form a I 
Predicate, the nouns or adjectives which they connect with the k" 
ject will form part of the Predicate : — 

He i» a earjicnter (Pred.) 

They are happy (Pred.) 

6. Do not confoond the noun or pronoun in an absolute clanse J 
with the Subject of the sentence ; — 

The coach having gone, me returned (Snbj.) 

7. Do not confoand the Direct Object followed by a Genmdial I 
Infinitive with the Subject and Predicate : — 

I saw him (Dir. Obj.) die (Ind. Obj.) 

8. The simple negative should be taken with the Predicate. 

9. The introductory particle 'there 'is ranked with the Adverbial 



10. Treat Interrogative s 



IS though tliey were Aasertiva. 
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11. Interrogative Pronouns may be either Subjects or Objects : — 

Who is going to town ? (Subj.) 
Whom did you see ? (Obj.) 

12. Interrogative Adverbs should be ranked with the Adverbial 
extensions. 

13. In dealing with such imperative constructions as * Let us go,' 
treat * let ' as an Imperative of the second person, * us ' as Direct 
Object, * go * as Indirect Object. 

14. Conjunctions, Interjections, and Vocatives are not integrsfl 
parts of a sentence, and should be treated separately. This remark 
is not intended to apply to Adverbial Conjunctions, which, in virtue 
of their adverbial function, form integral parts of the sentences in 
which they occur. 

16. Bemember that a transitive verb may have an Object in any 
part of the sentence, but that an Objective Case is not necessarily 
the Object of a sentence : — 

To save money in such circumstances is not easy (in the 
Subject). 

I tried to catch some fish (here one Direct Object depends 
on another). 

I asked him to catch some fish (here a Direct Object de- 
pends on an Indirect Object). 

Unless it be in a detailed analysis, take no separate notice of 
any Direct Object, except the Direct Object which forms th^ complC' 
Hon of the Predicate, 

Examples. 

1. Imperial Csesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. — Sliahspere, 

2. There is a special Providence in the fall of a sparrow. — Id, 

3. The sun himself looks feeble through the morning mist. — 

G, Eliot 

4. A suppressed resolve will betray itself in the eyes. — Id. 

5. Why did you not give him some temporary aid ? 

6. Let us make the most capable man among us our leader. 

7. The war being now over, and the troops having been ordered 
home, GFeorge determined to settle down in some quiet part of his 
native conntiy. 



uo 
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Subject 


Predicate 


Oompletioii of 
Predicate 


• 
Extension of 
Predicate 


1. Imperial 
Gsesar, 
dead and 
turned to 
clay, 


might stop 


a hole (Dir. 
Obj.) 


to keep the wind 
away (purpose) 


2. A special 
Provi- 
dence 


is 




there (introduc- 
tory); in the 
fall of a spar- 
row (place) 


8. Thesnn 
himself 


looks feeble 




through the 
morning mist 
(place) 


4. A sup- 
pressed 
resolve 


will betray 


itself (Dk. Obj.) 


in the eyes 
(place) 


6. You 


did not give 


some temporary 
aid (Dir. Obj.) 
him (Ind. 
Obj.) 


why (reason) 


6. [You] 


let 


us (Dir. Obj.) 
make the most 
capable man 
among us our 
leader (Ind. 
(Obj.) 




7. George 


determined 


to settle down 
in some quiet 
parb of his 
native country 
(Ind. Obj.) 


the wars being 
now over, and 
the troops hav- 
ing been or- 
dered home 
(time and cir- 
cumstances) 



Exercises. 

Analyse, in the same way as the foregoing— 
4^ The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 

^^tting a|i4 spending, w^ la^ waste our powers. 
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6. We are someticces required to lay our natural, lawful affec- 
tions, on the altar — G. Eliot. 

c. It is better Bometim^ not to follow great reformers of abases 
beyond the threshold of their own homes. — Id. 
d Little Ellie sita alone 

Mid the rushes of a, meadow, 
By a alream-side on the grass. — Mri. Srctmuitff. 
t Week in, week ont, from morn till night, I 

You can hear bis bellows loar. — Lgagfellaie. 
f Toiling, — rejoicing,— sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes ; I 

Each morning sees some teak begin, 
Eaali ereniog seas it£ close. — Id. \ 

f. fStem o'er each bosom reason holds her state. 
With daring aims, irregnlarlj' great \ 
Fride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
} see the lords of human-kind go by. — Galihmith. 
A, la a mind charged with an eager purpose and an unsatisfied 
» indie tivo^ ess, there is no room for new feelings. — ff. Eliat. 

i. The -eward of one duty is the power to fulBl another. > 

i. All silently the little moon 

Dropa down behind the aky. — LongfeUiin. 
I. He nothing human alien deems 

Unto himself. — Lord Lyttsa, 
m, He tore out a reed, the groat god Pan, 

Trom the deep cool bed of the river. — Mrs. Smnrainff. 

CLAUSES Am) COUFLSX SENTENCES. 

126. A Clause is a limb of a sentence containing a sub- 
ject and predicate of ita own, but incapable of standing 
alone. Some writers speak of such claosea as sentences, 
but, if We define a sentence ra a complete utterance of 
thought, it is clear that a dependent clause cannot be con. 
aiatently called a sentence. 

A Hentence containing one or more clansea is called 
complex, as distinguished trom a simple sentence, wliicli 
contains only one subject and one prediciite. The main 
sentence is called, relatively to dependent clauses, the prin- 
cipal sentence. 

127 Clauses are classified according to their functionB 
ae{l) Noun, (2) Adjectiva, and (3) Adverbial. 
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I. A Konn Clause is one which, with reference to the whole 
sentence, discharges the function of a noon. It may be — 

1. The Subject : 

That he was there is not to be denied. 

Why he camie did not appear. 

Hmv he arrived was not told me. 

Where he was horn cannot now be ascertained. 

2. An enlargement of a Nmm : 

The fact, that he deserted his colours, was suppressed. 

3. Apa/rt of the Predicate : 

My motive was that I might help Mm, 

The alleged reason was thai natwre abhors a vacuum, 

4. The JDirect Object : 

I heard that he was there. 
You saw 7vhg he a/coided me. 
Do you know wliere he is? 

Noun clauses are often introduced by the subordinative conjunc- 
tion * that,' and by iDterrogative pronouns and adverbs, as * what,* 

* who,* * which,' * where,' * how.* Sometimes * that * is suppressed — 

I knew A he was here. 

II. Adjectiye Clauses are so called because they qualify or limit 
some noun or pronoun in the same way as simple adjectives. They 
may, clearly, occur wherever a noun occurs. Thus they may be 
attached — 

a. To tJie Sithject : The man tJiat stole the gun is caught. 

5. To the Direct Object : I saw the man that stole the gun. 

c. To the Indirect Object : I gave the reward to the man that 
apprehended the thief. 

Adjective sentences may be introduced by a relative pronoun, or 
by an adverb of 2^1^00 or time, as * where,' * when,' * wherein,* * why,' 

* wherethrough,' * wherefore,' or by a preposition followed by a rela- 
tive pronoun : — 

The book that I bought is on the table. 

The reason why he came was obvious. 

The place where they live is near my home. 

The house in which this event happened is taken down. 

This is th" way in which the knot is untied. 

Very frequently the introductory word is omitted : — 

The book a I bought is on the table. 
The reason a he came was obvious. 

III. Adyerbial Clauses are so called because they qualify or 
limit a verb. They may occur wherever a verb may cccur. Thus 
they may be attached to — 

a. The Subject : To write, when we are net disposed to write, is 
Irksome. 

b. The Predicate : 1 write wheii lean. 

c. The Direct Olject : He loves to write (^Ur we have gene to bed. 
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d, Tite Indirect Oljeot : I requested him to write as often m he 
cifiild. 

e. A Participial Phrase : Having written my letter "before he 
arrived^ I was able to send it off at once. 

Adverbial Clauses may be classified in the same way as simple 
adverbs. See § 99. 

ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

128. In analysing complex sentences observe the follow- 
ing rules : — 

1. Break up the complex sentence into {a) the simple sentence^ 
(ft) the dependent clauses. 

2. Remember that, as the dependent clauses discharge the func- 
tion of simple parts of speech, they may form an integral part of the 
principal sentence, and will, therefore, figure twice over in the 
analysis. 

3. Under the head * Sentences and Clauses ' write out the sen- 
tences or clauses in the order of prose. If they are long, give the 
first words and the last, marking the omission by asterisks. 

4. Each finite verb must belong to a separate sentence or 
clause. 

6. Do not be misled by the part of speech which introduces a 
clause. An adverb may introduce a noun clause, an adjective 
clause, or an adverbial clause — 

Wliere he got to did not appear (Noun). 
The place wliere lie resides is on a hill (Adj.). 
I was standing where you are standing now (Adv.). 
A relative pronoun may introduce a noun clause or an adjective 
elausc — 

Wlw he Tcas I could not find out (Noun). 

The man, wha was a ca/rpenter, is apprehended (Adj.). 

6. Remember that clauses are classified according to the function 
they discharge. Ask yourself, therefore, in each case what is the 
function which the clause you are treating discharges. Does the 
clause stand for a noun ? Does it define a noun ? Does it qualify 
or limit a verb ? 

7. The relative pronoun what presents some difliculty on account 
of its entering into both the main sentence and the adjective clause. 
It may be dealt with in one of two ways : (1) we may supply the 
antecedent * that ' and treat * what ' as a simple relative, or (2) we 
may repeat the pronoun in both the principal sentence and the ad- 
jective clause, and treat it as a compound relative. 

8. Similarly the indefinite relatives * whoever,' 'whosoever,' 
* whatsoever,* &c., may form part of the principal sentence and of 
the adjective sentence, and may be treated in the same way as what. 

Whosoever is found in this plantation will be punished. 
He can have whaterer he wants. 
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Exercises. 

Analyse the following sentences, showing the nature and function 
of the subordinate clauses — 

a. My spirit flew in feathers then 

That is so heavy now. 
And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever of my brow. — Mood, 

h. A failure establishes only this, that our determination to 
succeed was not strong enough. 

0, A man knows just as much as he taught himself — no more. 

d. *Tis sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse 
How grows in Ps^adise our store. — Keble, 

e. My way of life 
Is fallen into the sere and yellow leaf ; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have ; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 

Shakspere. 

f. Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York, 
And all the clouds that lowered upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. —Id. 

g. Having visited the house where my grandfather was bom, we 
went round the town, whilst my father called upon his lawyer. 

A. But I saw a glowworm near. 

Who replied, What wailing wight 
Calls the watchman of the night ? 
I am set to light the ground 
While the beetle goes his round. 

i> And, friends, dear friends, when it shall be 

That this low breath is gone from me. 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one most loving of you all 
Say, * Not a tear must o'er her fall I 
He giveth his beloved sleep.* — Mrs, Brorcning, 

k, I saw a vision in my sleep 

That gave my spirit strength to sweep 

Adown the gulf of time : 
I saw the last of human mould 
That shall creation's dawn behold. 

As Adam saw her prime. — CampheU, 
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Z. Just so we have heard a baby, mounted on the shoulders of 
its father, cry out, * How much taller I am than papa I *—Maoaulay, 

m. Men who are eagerly pressing forward in pursuit of truth 
are grateful to every one who has cleared an inch of the way for 
them. — Id, 

n. The reason why the seven stars are no more than seven is a 
pretty reason. — S/iaIi^j?ere. 

0, I know not why he should be so angry. 

p. Where he was bom, who brought him up, how he lived, and 
whither he went after he was lost sight of, we are not told. 

q. Whether it is worth while going through so much to learn so 
little, as the charity-school boy said when he got to the end of th« 
alphabet, I can't say. — Dickens. 

r. The wind had no more strength than this. 

That leisurely it blew. 
To make one leaf the next to kiss 
That closely by it grew. — Drayton, 



COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

129. A compound sentence is one which consists of two 
or more co-ordinate sentences linked together by a conr 
junction, e.g — 

I went to town, | and | I bought a watch. 

The relation between the various members of a com- 
pound sentence may be — 

1. Copulative, as when one sentence is simply added 
on to another, e.g. — 

Their cities were burnt to the ground, and they themselves 
were carried into captivity. 

The conjunctions most frequently used to express the 
copulative relation are and, also, moreover, nor (=:and 
not), furthermore. 

Very frequently we drop the conjunction altogether, 
and separate the co-ordinate sentences by commas or 
semicolons, e.g. — 

He was a tall, spare man ; his brother was short and corpu- 
lent. 

The first condition of human goodness is something to 
love J the second something to reverence. — O, Eliot 

]j2 
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2. Adversative, as wlien one Bentence is opposed to I 
another co-ordinate with it, e.g.— 

He could write, | but | lie could not draw. 
The chief adversative conjunctiooa ore but,yet,gtiU,h 
ever, Keverlheksir, on the other hand, notwithstanding. 

3. Diajunclivf., ns when two aEGertiona are presente 
u ^tematives, e.g. — 

He either hod no Gbare in it, or cUe he told a lie. 
The chief disjunctive conjimctionB are or, otherwite, elie^M 

i. Caiisative, aa when one sentence expreaees ti»M 
consequence of something stated in the other, e.g. — 

A thow had set in on the prcviooe evening; the ice waa^.l 
consequenl ly, unfit for skating on. 

The chief conjunctions used to express the causatiTC 

relation hetween co-ordinate sentenceB are there/ori 
eequently, hence, accordiTtgly. 

6. Illative, as when one Bentence express^ an in-1 

ference drawn from a sentence co-ordinate with it, e.g.-^ M 

Like poles of magnet-a repel ; therefore theee poles wOl 4 

The ciuef illative conjunctions are there/ore, oonaegtienUff^M 
hence, tvhence, w/tew/ore, accordinglt/, for, since, itua^^ 



COlTTItACTION OF COMPOUND SENTEKCBS. 

130. Snmetimes we find two or moi-e suljccts having the | 
same predicate, e.g. — 

ThoBuu and Ilem-y went to the erictet-nmtoh ; 
sometimes one subject with two or more predicates, e.g. 

He ran, tcmitUd, and irizi^d better than anj other m 
the univeraitj' ; 

is one predicate with two ohjecta, e.g.— 

He knew French and Gcraian ; 
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Bometimes two predicates with one common object, e.g. — 
He laved and honati/red his parents. 

It is not necessary to resolve these contracted sentences 
into their component parts if the fiact of their contraction 
be noticed. 



ANALYSIS or COMFOIJKD SENTENCES 

131. In analysing compound sentences observe the fol* 
lowing rules — 

Add to the tables previously used a column for the insertion of 
connecting words. Such a column is rarely needed in dealing with 
complex sentences, because the connecting word is genersdly an 
integral part of the dependent clause. 

2. Distinguish between subordinate clauses and co-ordinate 
sentences. 

3. Wherever there is a contracted subject, predicate, or object, 
treat it as simple, and place against it the word * Contracted.' 

4. Parenthetical sentences are independent of the constructions 
in which they occur, and should be dealt with separately. 

5. Be chary of interpolating words. If they are really necessary 
insert them in brackets like the following [ ]. 

Examples. 

1. Our deeds shall travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are. 

a. Mot. 

2. Be good, sweet maid) and let who will be clever. 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make hfe, death, and that vast forever, 

One grand, sweet song. — Kingsley, 

3. Because half-a-dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the 
field ring with their importunate chink, while thousands of great 
cattle, reposing beneath the shadow of the British oak, chew the 
cud and are silent, pray do not imagine that those who make the 
noise are the only inhabitants of the field — that, of course, they are 
many in number — or that, after all, they are other than the little, 
shrivelled, meagre, hopping — though loud and troublesome — insects 
of the hour. — Burke. < 
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COMPOUND SENTENCES. 



Exercises. 

Analyse — 

1. She sat beneath the buchen tree. 

Her elbow resting on her knee; 

She had withdrawn the fatal Ebeft, 

And ganed on it, and feebly laughed. 

The knight to stanch the life-stream tried : 

' Stranger, it ia in vain I ' she cried. 

* This hoar of death has given me more 

Of reason's power than yeara before ; 

For as these ebbing veins decaj 

My frenzied visions fade away.' — Scott. 

5. There is no despair bo absolute as that which coi 
first moments of our first great sorrow, when we have ni 
what it is to have suffered and be healed, to have despaired and U 
have lecovered hope.— (?. Miet. ' 

3. I will not feed on doing great tasks ill. 
Nor dull the world's sense with niediociity. — Id. 

4. The one enemy we have in this universe ia stupidily, daritne^ 
of mind, of wticli darkness again there are many sources, evety ^ 
a source, and probably self-conceit the chief Bonrce. — CarlyUi. 

6. Music when soft voices die 
Vibrates in the memory ; 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken. 
Live within the sense they quicken.— iS^IJ^, 

6. Why should wB faint and fear to live alone, 

Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we (" 
Nor even the tenderest heart, and neit our o 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh ? — JVtfaJ 

7. Great men are the fire-pillars in this dark pilgrimage of ir 
kind; they stand as heavenly signs, ever-living witnesses of whal^ 
has been, prophetic tokens of what may stil! be, the revealed ei 
bodied possibilities of human nature. — Carlyle, 

8. Knowledge is now no more a loontain sealed j 
Drink deep until the habits of the slave. 

The sins of emptiness, gossip and spite 
And slander die. Better not be at all 
Than not be noble. — Tennyson. 
0. If it were done when 'tis done, then 'twere well 

It were done quickly : if the assassination 
Conld trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his Guroease saccess ; that bat this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
Weld jump the life to come,— Stolipere. 



tUHOTUATlON. 

WbQ knows whither the clouds have fled? 

Id the unsoarred heaven they leave no wake ; 
And the ejes forget tie tears tliey have shed. 

The heart forgets itE sorrow and ache ; 
The »>al partakes tte sesBon'g youlh, 

And the siUphnrous lifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep 'neath a silence pnre and amooth, 

Like burnt -out craters healed with anow. — Lowell, 



PUNCTUATIOir. 

132. The object of punctuatioQ ia to break up written 
Gompositioa into sentences, and to I'ender to the mind 
of the reader, throngb his eyea, the same kind of assistance 
■which the modulation of the voice rendei-s through the ear. 
It followa that in punctuating a passage we must be mmnly 
guided by its aiialjais. The only other consideration which 
we need take into account ia the necessity for stops. It ia 
not every clause as shown by a rigid aiia,lyMia that is ' stopped 
off.' Stops are used only where they are necessary to maks i 
the wiiter'a meaning clear. I 

133. The stops used in English punctuation are ; — J 
The comma (,) (Gk, komma, a part ad off). 

The semicolon (;) (Gk. kolon, a member). 

The colon (;). 

The full stop or period (.) {Gk. peri, around; hodoa, I 
a way). 

The note of admiration (1). 

The note of intfirrogation {!). 

The parenthesis ( } (Gk. paro, fiesitJe ; en, in ; thesis, 
B placiiuj). 

The Comma. 

134. The Comma is used 

(1) To separate short co-ordinate sentences ;^ i 

lie could not write to me yeaterday, hit he proposes to write to 

me to-day. J 

If, however, the co-ordinate sentences are of considerable I 

length, it is bettor to separate them by a semicolon ; I 

Love has a way of cheating itself, liko a child who plays at I 

taide-aud-seek ; it is pleased with assurances that it oU tee while | 
cU<heIieves. — 6. Eliot. 



THE COMMA, 



(2) To separate noun, adjective, and adverbial clanaei I 
from tile rest of the sentence of which it forms part :- 



(ft) A diffident man likes the idea of doing sometiiiDg remiirk-l 
nble, irMiiA mil ereide belittf iu liiin niilioat aity immediate ditplajf I 
of br^liancn (Adjaalrire Clause). — O. Jiliat. 

(O While the iaok mas in ttie preu, the prophecy wna falufied.f 
(Adverbial Clanae). 

Whea the avter ditgiaie of abciotit affeetatioa irat reviaeed 
\rere still as far aa evei from seeing the real man (Advi 
Clause). 

His voice, ereit telien it tank to a mhitper, was heard h 
remotest benches (Adverbial Clause). 

If the clause be aliort, the comma may be omitted ; — 
(a) I said that he iP/a go/ie (Noon Claose). 
(6) The man that did it is apprehended (Adjective Clanae). 
(c) Nero fiddled while Rome was burning (Adverbial Clanse), ,1 
L apposition from the i 



Bapltael, the greatest of paiiiteri, died young', 
If the two nouns are closely connected, the comma mayl 



lA) To separate the ' ITominative of Address ' (Voca- J 
tive), the ' Bominative Ahsolnte,' and adverbial end par-fl 
ticipial clauses from the principiil sentence : — 
My dear friends, make yourselvea at home. 
Tlie Tnorniitg being fine ^om. Aba.), awi (Sere being eraru pronpect^ 
of OUT having a gond viem (Nom. Abs.), we set out, at about temt] 
o'etook (Adv. Clause), to ascend the mountain. 

The kinfr, haring obtained freth tiippUei of money (Participial i 
Clause), postponed ihe calling of Parliament. 

(5) To separate quoted words &om the words which 
introduce them : — 
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(6) To separate a series of co-ordinate subjects or 
predicates :-— 

Many cm irritating faulty many am, unlovely oddity y has come of 
a hard sorrow, which has crushed and maimed the nature just when 
it was expanding into plenteous beauty (Co-ordinate Subjects). — 
Q, EUot. 

If all the redhaired people in Europe had, during centuries, 
heen outraged and oppressed^ Vanished from this place y imprisoned 
in that, deprived of their money, deprived of their teeth, convided of 
the most improbable crimes on t/ie feeblest evidence, dragged at Iwrses' 
tails, hanged, tortured, burned alive, if, when manners became 
milder, tlusy had still been subject to debasing restrictions, ajid ex- 
posed to v\Ogar insfults, loched up in particular streets in some coun- 
tries, pelted and ducked by the rabble in others, excluded eiret'ywhere 
from magistracies and hofwurs, what would be the patriotism of 
gentlemen with red hair ? (Co-ordinate Predicates). — Macaulay. 

(7) To separate connective and affirmative adverbs 
from the sentence in which they occur : — 

Again, it can be shown that rents have steadily risen. 

He would, m^fst assuredly, deny it. 

I, indeed, scarcely ever call upon him now, 

(8) To indicate the omission of a word : — 

Histories make men wise ; poets, witty ; the mathematics, subtle ; 
natural philosophy, deep ; moral, grave ; logic and rhetoric, able to 
contend. — Bacon, 

(9) To separate a series of adjectives or adverbs 

qualifying the same word : — 

He was shrewd, cautious, cunning, and selfish. 
He led a godly, righteous, and sober life. 
He wrote accurately, forcibly, and readily. 

The Semicolon. 

135. The semicolon is used to separate co-ordinate sen- 
tences, consisting of two or more members — 

They bow the knee and spit upon her ; they cry, * Hail 1 * and 
smite her on the cheek ; they put a sceptre in her hand, but it is a 
fragile reed ; they crown her, but it is with thorns ; they cover with 
purple the wounds which their own hands have inflicted on her ; and 
inscribe magnificent titles over the cross on which they have fixed 
her to perish in ignominy and pain. — Macaulay, Review of Southey*s 
• CoUoqtdes of Society.* 



THE COLON, ETC. 



136. The colon Is used to separate parts of a paragraptd 
that are not united by any connective word, and yet a 
grammaticaJly independent — 

The fiery aoul abhorred in Catiline, 

In Deciue oharma, in Cnttiua is divine : 

The Bame ainbilioa can destroy or save. 

And makes a. patriot as it makes a knave. — Pope, 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 

The long day wanes ; the slow moon climbs 1 the deep 

Moans round with umnj- voioea. — Tenni/ion. 

The Period or Full Stop. 

137. The ]ieriod is used to separate sentences that Ofsl 
independent one of another m meaning — 

Italian ships coTered every sea. Italian faetnties rose 
shore. The tables of Italian money-ohangerB were set in e , 
Mann factories llouristied. Banks were established — Macania]/. 

It is also used aft«r abbreviationa, ea e.g. ; Le. ; A.D.— 

Consult the statate ; quart. I think, It ia, 
Sdmardi lext. or^rim. et quint. Elis. 

The Note of Interrogation. 

138. A note of interrogation is used after a direct qaea- I 
tion — 

■ Where arc J'on going ? ' said I. 
Indirect questions do not take a note of inten 
after tJiem — 

1 asked him why he objected. 

When a series of qtiestiona are United in a compound 

sentence, the questions are separated by commas, seraicoloiw, 

or colons, and the note of interrogation is placed after the 

last only. 

The Note of Exclamation, etc. 

139. The note of exclamation is used — 
1. After inteijeetiona and exclamatory aeiitenoea— 

'- fint hush I liaik 1 a deep sound strikes like a rismg knell.— .Sjwa. j 
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2. After invocations — 

Yet, Italy I through every other land 
Thf wrongs should ring-, and sliall, from side to side ; 
Mother of Arte l—Byron. 
The FaientlieBiB ( ) eeparates one sentence from another, 
between the parts of which it is introduced. 

And if at the same time he ridiciJes (as is often done) the ahsur- 
dity ot a, claim to infallibility, kc.^ Wkately. 

Brackets [ ] are generally used to separate interpolated 
words from the passage in which they occur. 

The Sash is used to mark some hesitation of mind or dif- 
ficulty of utterance — 

Arm 1 arm I it is — it is— the cannon's opening roar. — Bymn. 

Careless writers often use the dash as a substitute for 
other stops. Steme'a wiitings are full of dashes. 

The hyphen (from Gk. hypo, hyp before an aspirate, 
under ; and ken, one) is used when it is necessary to separate 
the sylhibles of a, word, or to unite two or more words into 
one compound word, as walk-ing ; bed-ridden j the never-to- 
be-forgotten. 

The hyphen is generally used in compounds of recent 
formation, that have not been completely welded into one, 
or in compounds in which wo wish to pi-eserve the separate 
significance of the component parts. Thus we do not divide 
' blackbird ' or ' bkcksmith,' but we put a hyphen between 
the parts of words like head waiter, play-houra, man-cook, 
high-chui'ch, non-existent, ultra-radical, sea-serpent, fire- 
engine, swift-moving, lack-lustre. 

The Apostrophe (') is used to mark the elision of a letter : 
as lov'd, tho', don't. It is rarely used in prose, except in 
recording conversations. Cobbett says the apostrophe 
' ought to he called the mark not of elision, but of laziness 
and vulgarity.' 

The OTlillemetB (" ") are used to separate a quotation 
from the passage in which it occurs. A quotation within a 
quotation is usually marked off by single inverted com- 



«(" 



' What k mac, that 
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The Caret (Lat. careo, I am wanting) ( a ), is used to in- 
dicate that a word which had been omitted is inserted above. 
Cobbett calls it ' the bhinder-mark/ 

The Diaeresis (Gk. di, apart; haired, I take away) ( " ), 
is placed over the second of two vowels, when it is intended 
that both should be sounded separately, as 'cooperative,' 
aerial. 

Asterisks (***) are used to mark the omission of words, 
as when only the beginning and end of a passage are quoted 

The Paragraph {%) is used to mark the beginning of a 
new subject. 

The Section (§) (L%t seco, I cut) mark*; the smaller divi- 
sions of a book : as, see Book ii. § 8. 

The Cedilla (Italian ziedig\ia.=:little z) is used to show 
that c has a soft sound before a, o, and u, in words borrowed 
from the French ; as fa9ade, Alen^on. 



PAET in. 

SYNTAX. 



AGREEMEKT, GOVERKMENT, fttJALIFICATION, ASH 
LIMITATION. 

140. Syntax (from Gk. syn^^iih, and laxis^Bnange- 
ment) ia that part of grammar that deals with the relations 
Bubsiating between the words in a sentence, and with the 
lawa regulating the forms and positions that words n 
in order to express these relations. 

Syntactical relations may be gi-ouped under four heads. 
Agreement, Government, Qualification, and Limitation. 

141. Agreement is tLat Liw of language which requires 
that one word should assume the same gender, number, and 
case, or the same number and person as anotler. 

I. The Verb agrees with its subject in number and 
person, J am; thou art; l/iei/ are. If the subject consists 
of several words of different persons, the verb agrees with 
the first in preference to the second, and with the second in 
preference to the third, e.g. ' You and I were there.' ' He 
and yon were there.* Aa we have the same form for the 
plural of all three persons, this rule scarcely needs to be 
mentioned ; but in parsing, the learner might be pei-plesed 
in determining the person of the verb in such construe- 

II. The BelatiVG Froaonn agrees with its antecedent, 
or correlative, in number and person, e.g. ' He who 
slanders me i.s my enemy ; ' ' The booh tliat were there 
are gone.' Here 'who' agrees with 'he,' and 'that' 
with ' books,* 

The relative prononn formerly agreed with its antpcedent in 
gender, but we have no distincUve forme foimasculiaeai " 
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GOVEnNMEST. 



now. We can dislin^msh between ratioDul beic^ and irrationa],'! 
not between male and female. 

The man n**o (qui). The animal fvMuh (qnod). 

The woman k/io (ciua?). 

III. Tlie DemonHtratire Adjectives, 'this' andl 
' that,' with their plurals ' these ' and ' those,' agree in J 
number with the nouns which they limit. Comp. 

I have tMi book, 1 have these beoki. 

IV. Words in apposition agree in ease with tbd 
words to which they are attached, e.g. 

/, John Stnitk, do hereby declare, ko. 
We saw Mr. Broien, the publUher. 
There were formerly other instaiices of agreement inl 
English. Thus adjectives once agreed with the notm^l 
which they qualified in gender, number, and case, just ai 
in Latin. 

142. Government is that law which requires a word toM 
assume a certain form or position, to express the relation ii 
which it stands to some other word, e.g. — 

I. Transitive Verbs and FrepoaitionB govern I 
objective case, e.g.— 

He ttntcli ae, Jamea stfuek John. 

Jolm frave the book to Jamct. 

In the first of these examples we eipress the relation of t! 
verb to its object by osing a pajtionlar form of the prononn oalli 
its Objective Case. This form allows us to arrange the words of 
the sentence in scj order without loss of clearness. ' Mt he etrnok ' 
woald be as clear as 'He stmcfc mc' In the second and third 
examples, as we have no longer a distinct form for the objectivs 
case of noons, we are obliged to indicate the objective relation of 
Jehu in Es. 2, and Jamei in Ex, 3, by poaitian. We usually place 
the Objective Case after a verb or preposit ion. ' James John 
stracic ' wonld clearly be ambignoos. 

In O.E. certain verbs governed the Dative, e.g. fjLg'an—tQ follow, 
beddan — to bid, andswarian = to answer; others governed the 
possessive, e.g. wilnian r^ to desire, wundrian = to wonder at, fandian 
= to tempt, &c. 

II. One Verb goveiUH another in the Infinitive 
Mood, e.g. 

I may go (Simple Infioitive). 

He milled ie go (Gemndial Infinitive). 

III. Certaifl adjectives govern theOhjectiveCafie,e.g. 
He waa Ukt Wb fisher. He waE nrar me. 



QUALIFICATION. 
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Li O.E. cerfiin adjectives denoting likeiiea governed the Dative 
Case, adjectives denoting meature, value, nright, age, exeeu, want, 
guilt, inuBcenee, Ice, governed the Possessive Case. In modern 
BngliBh the relation between the adjective and the noun, in these 
cases, IB, for the most pait, es^ressed by means of prcpiaitions. 
Even ' like ' and ' near ' are often followed by ' Ui,' e.g. 



Butn. 



■e like my father than I to Serculei.— Hamlet. 



But it is a mistalte to look apon the shorter form as n contraction 
of the longer. The preposition only crept in when the Dative in- 
lleiion waa lost. 

143. Quail fl cation Ib that rektioD ^vhicb Bubsists be- 
tween a qualitative word and the woi-d to which it is joined. 
Thus the qualitaeive adjective qualifies its noun, e.g. ' A good 
boj/,' and the qualitative adverb qualifies i(a verb, e.g. ' Ho 
wrote rapidlij.' 

144. Limitation is that relation which eubsiBts between 
■ word and some other word, whose application it restricta. 

I. Quantitative and demonstrative a^'ectives limit 
theii- noun, e.g. 

I have /OKI' apples. 

He has my book. 

I will take that flower. 

II. A nonn in apposition limits the word to which 
it is attached, e.g. 

Pmith, the carventcT, was there. 

III. Nouns in the possesBive case and pOEiessive 
adjectives limit the nouns which follow them, e.g. 

Jokii'i horse is in the stable. 
My groom was there. 

IV. Adverbs of time, place, and degree, limit the 
words with which they are used, e.g. 

We live tliere. 

He ia dead noir. 

It is occaaionally vory bad. 

V. The Gemndial Infinitive limits the noun or 
adjective to which it is attached : A house to Ut; bread 
to tat ; good to drink. 
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Qnestioiis. 

1. What does Syntax relate to ? 

2. Name the chief syntactical relations. 

3. Define each. 

4. Give instances (a) of Agreement, (J) of Government, in the 
following examples — 

a. Wisdom sits with children round her knees. — Wordsrvorth. 

b. If an idiot were to tell you the same story every day for a 
year, you would end by believing him. — JBwrke. 

c. They calculate their depth by their darkness, and fancy they 
are profound because they feel that they are perplexed. — Curran, 

d. Thou shalt not lack 

The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azured harebell like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Outsweetened not thy breath. — Shakspere, 

e. Who ne'er his bread in sorrow ate. 

Who ne'er the mournful midnight hours, 
Weeping upon his bed has sate. 
He knows j^ou not, ye heavenly powers. — Goethe, 

f, O, many a shaft at random sent. 

Finds mark the archer never meant. — Scott. 

g. By the apostle Paul, shadows to-night 

Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers. 

Richard III. 

5. Give instances from the foregoing examples of (a) Qualification 
and (jb) Limitation. 

THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 

145. The subject of a sentence, if a noun or pronoun, is 
said to be in the Nominative Case, though it is only the 
pronouns that have, in modem English, forms for the Nomi- 
native distinct from the Objective forms— 

Napoleon crossed the Alps. 
He saw him. 

The Nominative is also used to form part of the Predi- 
cate, after ; 

(1) Copulative verbs, e.g. he, become, turn out, prove — 

John is a sailor. 

He became a sailor. 

He turned out a good-for-nothing /<?Z^(we?» 

He proved a useful servant. 
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(2) Verbs denoting contmnance, e.g. remain, continue — 
He remained a TAbcrnl, 

(3) Verbs of naming — 



He 



•XJohii. 



(4) Verbs of seeming — 
He seemed aa honest man. 
He appeared a smi-aiit. 
He looked 3 ratoal. 

146. Ellipsis of tbe Nominalive. — The Nominative is 
often omitted in imperative constructions — 

Come, dear children, come away down, — M. Arnold. 
Tlie truB nominative to 'come' is 'ye' understood. 
' Children ' is the Vocative, or Nominative of A ddreas, as it 
is sometimes called. 

The Nominative is often omitted in Optative sentences 
and familiar Assertive sentences — 

Wonld [i.e. I would] he were here. 
Thank [i.e. I thank] you. 
The subject of impBi'sonal verba is often omitted, e.g, — 
Methinks [i.e. it seems to me]. 
If yon please [i.e. if it please vou]. 
The Nominative is sometimes omitted before the Itelative 
Pronoun — 

Who steals my purae sfeald trash. — Shalitperc. 

147. The Nominative in Apposition.^The Nominative 
is sometimes followed by a noun or pronoun in apposition 

The witch, the held the hair in her hand. — Kirlie Wliitf, 
His breath it was lightning', hia voice it was storm. — Scoit. 

' Comp. ' He bjth Jo/iaiiiiet gecemmed ' [He is named John] 
Lake i. 60. ' Simonem, se wies genemmed Petr'is ' [SiiDon, which 
was named PeterJ, Matt. iv. IS. Vettia of naviinn were sometiinea 
followed by tho Nominative, even when need in the Active Voice. 
Bask gives the following examples :— ' Tbfi wies sum con3al(thait wa 
keretaKa hfitath)' [There was a certaiiv consnl (whom wa call 
bereloga)] ; ' Forthv hit man heEl WUUmvtlui ' [They therefore call 
it the month of the Vistula], Bat the rule was not fixed. la 
Lake I. 69, we find the acouBative after the Active Toioo: 'And 
senidon byne bys feeder naman Zaahariam' 
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SonjetimeB the noun itself is repoated for rhetorical 1 



Tears, idle teart, I know not what they mean, 
lean from the depth o£ some divine deapair, 
ffise in the heart and gather to the eyes. — Tennyioi 

A pronoun is often used in apposition with a 
phrase or notm clause, e.g. — 



Dr. Abbott calls 'it' in these constructions the Pre_ 
tory Subject. The true subjects in the foregoing example 
are ' to err ' and ' that he wrote the book.' 

A noun is sometimes used in apposition with the whole 
predicate of a previous sentence — 

He showed me over the house, an attention which I rauoh 
appreciated. 

148. The ' Nominative ' Absolutc^Occasionally a sal 
ject is found qualified by a participle used predicatively, hi 
without any finite verb. Such a subject, being independent' 
of the principal sentence, is generally called the Nominative 
Absolute, though a more accurate name for it would be the 
Subject Absolute. 

The mi Iff being' favourable, we set sail. 

The syntactical function of the Absolut* construction is W. 
mark the time, reagon, cause, conditions, or some accompnny-i 
ing circumstances of the action denoted by the finite verb ht 
the principal sentence. Hence it is essentially adverbialw 
Dr. Abbott calls it the Adverbial Subject. 

The cloei having struck eii, we Bet ont (Time) 
Heer having broken oat, we left the town (Re 
The doors not fitting, the rooms were, of coui 

(Cause). 
The termi being reasonable, I will take the hoose (Cond 

Away he went, I vainly etitleaTonting to keep up v 
him (Accompanying Circumstance). 

The learner shonld take care not to confound the Suhjei 
Absolute witb a nominative which is qualified predicative 



int^H 
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by a participle, and at the same time the subject of the sen- 
tence. Comp. 

CaifWi having been defeated, returned to Borne 

with 

C<Bia/r having been defeated, Im troops returned to Gaul. 

In the former sentence * Caesar ' is not the Subject Absolute, 
but the Nominative to * returned ; ' in the latter * Caesar ' is 
the Subject Absolute, * troops ' being the Nominative to 
* returned.* 

The participle qualifying the Subject Absolute is often 
omitted — 

He A away, we should have no opposition. 
Dinner a over, we adjourned to the play-room. 

In Latin the Subject Absolute is expressed by means of 
the Ablative Case; in Greek, for the most part, by the 
Genitive; in O.E. by the Dative.^ 

Exercises. 

Parse the nominatives in the following passages — 

a. Then I shall be no more ; 
And Adam wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her enjoying ; I extinct. — Milton, 

b. The pass was steep and rugged. 

The wolves they howled and whined ; 
But he ran like a whirlwind up the pass. 
And he left the wolves behind. — Macaulay, 

c. Far above it, on the steep, 

Ruined stands the old chateau, 
Nothing but the donjon keep 

Left for shelter or for show. — Longfellow, 

d. If he had continued a soldier, he would have risen to a posi- 
tion of authority. 

e. Next Anger rushed, his eyes on fire. — Collins. 

f. It is a glorious thing to die for one's countrj^ 



* The following are examples from O.E. — * Upasprungenr^ sun- 
n/m,* the sun having risen; *He hi up-a-h6f, hyre handa gegri- 
penre,* he lifted her up, her hand having been grasped ; * Tha cwaeth 
he, to-somne geclypedum his leoming cnyhtwm,' then quoth he, his 
disciples being called together (Mark viii. 1). 
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g. Thiit I have ta'en away this old mac's daughter 

It is most true. — Sliiittj/eTc; 
h. My sloiy being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs. — Id, 
t. He was appointed commander. 

lav Dntican, 

—Skaktpetv. J 

I. Silver and gold have I ncne, but such as I have give I thed 
m. Teeth hadst thou in thy liefui when thou w 



Life, I know not what thou art, 

But know tliat thou and I must part ; 

And when, or how, or where we met, 

I own to me 'a a secret yet. — Mn. Barbauld. 

There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be oa them, — WordiKorth. 



THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

149. Tlie Possessive Case appears to have at fii-st donotea 
origin,' and this sense it atill retain-s in many constructioiu! 
The learner should distinguish between the Gubjcctive a 
the objective use of the possessive case. ' Hit praise ' : 
mean either — 

(1) Tho praise which he bestows, e.g. I valued Ids praise ; 
or-" 

(2) The praise which is 
load in his praise. 

The Possessive in the foi-mer example would be called Iiy 
some grammarians the Subjective Genitive, inasmuch as 
it denotes the sivbject of the action ; the possessive in the 
latter example they would call the Objective Genitivfi, be- 
cause it denotes the object of the action. 

160. The possessive relation is now expressed, by means I 
' Uenfie the name Genitlrc is sometimes applied t 

(Lat. genitivm, relating to birth or generation, from gigm, gitait, 1 

genitiim, I beget). 



;. The people 
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of a preposition governing the objective case, in many cases 
in which it was formerly expressed by inflexion, e.g. — 

The house of my father = My father's house. 

In some instances we use both the apostrophe and the 
preposition, e.g., * This is a work of Cicero^s* Here * of ' 
must be regarded as governing * works ' understood. 

In some instances we find * of ' with its dependent noun, 
where we might expect a noun in apposition, e.g. : The city 
of London; the river of Jordan. It has been proposed to. 
call this construction the Appositive Genitive (Rushton's 
* Kules and Cautions,* p. 83). 

Thus there are four ways in which the possessive relation 
may be expressed in English. 

1. By inflexion, e.g. 'John's gun.' 

2. By the preposition * of,' e.g. * The hope of England.' 

3. By a combination of methods 1 and 2, e.g. * A play 
of Shakspere's.' 

4. By apposition, e.g. * The borough of Cardiff'.* 
In O.E. the possessive was used to denote — 

(1) Time mheriy e.g. thipg dageSt on that day. Some trace of this 
is preserved in such expressions as — 

Let me have men about me, that are fat ; 

Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o' nights. — ShaJtspere. 

He comes of a Monday, 

(2) Measurey weight, age, value, t^'c, e.g. — 

Twegra elna heah, two ells high. 

Six pennig« wyrtlie, sixpence worth. 

WiUs scyldig, deserving of punishment. 

An^* ge^r^« lamb, a yearling lamb ; literally, a lamb of 

year. 
Thiedra mila brdd, three miles broad. 

Hence probably arose such expressions as the following, 
which Dr. Angus somewhat inconsiderately pronounces 
erroneous : — 

* Let a gallows be made of fifty cubits higJi ' (Esther v. 14). * An 
heifer (/three years old ' (Is. xv. 15). The genitive is dependent on 
the adjectives ' high,' * old.' In modem English we sometimes drop 
the adjective in these constructions, and sometimes the sign of the 
genitive. Thus we Lay, * A child of three years,' or * A child three 
years old,' but neither of these constructions is intelligible except 
in the light of the old one that it ha» superseded. 
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(3) The matter of tehich a eertaiii 
Hand sestra el; (, a bundled 
FU pond W[ctre», five pounds of 



Id O.E. manj verba governed tbe poasessive case, e.g. inUiian, I 
lyitaa-iUi desire, tmmdriaii, to wonder at,fa^iaii, to iesnpt, thutfan, 1 
'a need, fagniait, to be glad of, aiibyrgan, to taate of. (See Baak, 




B modern pro. 



p. 134,) 

TMa law of O.E. syntax probably accounts for tl 
vincialisms ' taate ofiX,' 'smell ofil,' 4:c., whicb are ' 
the eastern counties. 

The prepositions ' of,' ' to,' ' with ' » against, sometimes govern 
the genitive in O.E., e.g.— ' 

Of geradra word* io misffi, I lack fitting words, 
T6 aateimf s, In the evening. 

He ££^e with thxt tiereg, He hastened against the Bim^. 
When two or more possessivea are in apposition, wel 
usually put the sign of tbe possessive after the second only. 
For thy servant David's aake.— Bible. 
Occasionally tbe possessive stands alone, the noun limited '| 
being understood, e.g. — 

Have you seen St, Peter's 1 
Sometimes the possessive is used to limit the verbal | 
noun, i 



Br*i 



he possessive i 

n showing he is wrong. 



Exercisei. 

1. Qive instances (a) of the Subjective Genitive, (h) cf tbo'l 
Objective Genitive. 

2. Esplain the oonstniotion o£ the following phrases ; — 

a. It weighed thTnejpoiiiidi. 

b. It was three /ec( long. 

c. He comes of a Monday. 

d. Three yards nf cloth. 
8. Give instances of compound words in which the case-ending 

of tbe possessive i9 presen-ed. 



THE OBJECTIVE CASE. 
151. The Objective Ca^ of modem English ia that fi 
of the noun or pronoun which in used after a ttansitive i 
in the Active voice or after a preposition ; e.g.^ 
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152. The Accusative Case or Birect Object. The direct | 

object of a transitive verb nuiy be a noun or the equivaleiit > 

(o) We saw tie sea (Noun). 

(t) I heard Mm (Pronoun). 

(c) We saw the dancing (Verbal Nonn'). 

(rf) I love to read (Gerundial InfiuitivE). 

ie) I heard that he wtu here (Nonn Clause). 

The verbal noun and the gerundial infinitive may 
themselves have direct objects ;— 



153. Cognate Object. Intransitive verbs are eometimea 
used transitively with an object of cognate or kindred 
meaning. Such an object may be I'egarded as direct in 
form, though adverbial in function. 



a. Let me die the death of the rigliteous 
J. I have fought a good f^ht. — Id. 



-Bible. 



d. Dreaming dmama no mortal ever dared to dream before. — Foi. 

e. He snored the tnore ot the weary. — G. U. Lenses, 

In {a) ' the death of the righteous '=righteous]y ; in (6) 
' a good fight '=well ; in (c) ' a race ' tells us the circumstances 
of the running ; in (d) ' dreams no mortal,* &c., tells us the 
character of the dreaming ' ; in (e) ' the snore,' &c., describes 



154. Double Accusatives. The verb 'teaoh,' like the , 
Latin ' doceo,' may govern two accusatives, one of the per- 
son, another of the thing — 
I taught him French. 

Comp. ' Qais mwsicam doeuit Ejiamincmdam 1 ' (Who 
taught Fpaminondaa music ?) This anomaly is to be accounted 
for by the fact that teaching involves a twofold process. We I 
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: teach t/ie pupil through 



teftch not only the suijed, but w 
the subject. 

When the mind is fixed mainly on the subject taught 
and not on the pupil, the word denoting the pupil may be 
regarded as an indirect object, governed by ' to ' expreeeed 
or understood, but there is no trace of this ' lo ' in our eai'ly 
writere. It doea not occur once in the A.V. of the Bible. J 
The usage of O.E. is settled by the following passage — 

And lie ongan liiff fela liemn. — Mark \i. 3i. 
[And he began to teach them many things], Ilig u 
Accusative form j the Dative would be I/im or Ileom, 

166. FactitiTe ' Accusative. Verbs of making, ap-M 
pointing, creating, in the Active Voice, gnvei-n two accosa-^fl 
tives, one of the person and another of the result of the 1 
action denoted by the verb — 

We made him iivg. 

They created him &peer. 

We appointed him oi ' 

Verbs of ilwaldvg, mnsiihrifig, supjiosiiuj, heliemng, &&■ 
follow the same construction — 

Wc thought him an able mail. 

We considered him a. Xnatwarlhy jierton. 

Dr. Abbott would call the second object the ObjeotiTafl 
Supplement of the verb. Similarly, he would call thefl 
retained object after a passive verb the Sabjective Sopple^fl 
ment — 

Wo made Lim Mug (Olij. Supplement). 
He was made Mmj (Hutj. Supplement). 

156. The Satire or Indirect Object den 

more or leas remotely afleeted by an action, ( 



It must not be supposed that the preposition always pre- J 
cedes the Dative Object. In O.E. both verbs and adjectives^ 
governed the Dative Case without the intervention of a pre- 
position. 
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The Dative is most frequently used after (a) verbs of 
giving (whence its name), promisingy showing y telling, &c. ; 
as ' I gave it him, * He promised me a book/ ' Show him the 
way/ * Tell him a story ; ' (6) impersonal verbs, as think 
(=seem), seem, list : as * methmks/ * meseems ' — 

Ser seemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God's choristers. — D. O. Bossetti. 

(c) adjectives of similarity, dissimilarity, proximity, &c. : as 
* He is near you^ * She is like him,* * They are unlike each 
other ; ' (d) certain interjections, as woe I ah! well I 

Woe is me. — Psalms, 
Well is thee.—Ih. 

167. The Dative of the personal pronouns is sometimes 
used familiarly, to indicate that the person denoted by the 
pronoun is specially interested in some action performed in 
his behalf — 

He plucked me ope his doublet. — Shdkspere, 

Rob m>e the exchequer. — Id. 

Knock m/i this gate, and rap me well.— 7</. 

Your tanner will last yoxi nine year. — Id, 

This Dative is called in Latin the Dativus Ethicus, because the 
matter spoken of is regarded with interest (Gr. ethos) by the person 
concerned. 

168. In O.E. the Dative was used in Absolute Construc- 
tions. This Dative Absolute occurs once or twice in Milton, 
but has now entirely disappeared — 

IRm destroyed . . . 
For whom all this was made, all this will soon 
Yc^o^.— Milton, 

Many verbs formerly governed the Dative Case, which now govern 
the Accusative, e.g./y%a/i, to follow; &eo<?flw, to bid ; andsivariaji, 
to answer ; geUffan^ to believe ; hyrs^imian^ to obey. 

The following prepositions governed the Dative, he, about ; hy, 
by; of;framy from; cety at; to; c^r, before; feoTj for; gelienae, 
near ; helieonan, on this side ; hehindanj behind ; hecpftan, after ; 
henorthan, to the north of ; hetweoXy betwixt ; hufan^ above ; hvtan, 
without ; oii'Vfan, above ; to-edcan, besides ; neah, near ; into ; 
after ; nnfeor, near ; tdweard, toward ; hegeondan, beyond ; reith 
northan, to the north of ; hetrcyntm, between ; heneatha/n, beneath ; 
hinnan, within ; on-innan, inside ; td'Cmnes, along. 
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169. The Adverbial Object is so called, because it dia-J 
charges the functiou of an adverb in limiting the predicate 
a3 regards time, placs, ineasure, kn. — 

a. Time mlieti : He died last TCeeJt. 

h. Time him> long: He lived fort7 year*. 

c. Time him qften : He came to see us eveiy other dag, 

d. Plaee : He went htnne. Go thy xay. 

e. Weigla, vteatnTe, ij/ace, age, kc. : 

It weighed siz pounds. 

It meaaoted four /erf by two. 

He ran three lailei. 

The Bimy of the Canaanitea, nine hundred chariatt Btrong, J 

covered the plain o£ lisdraelon. — Miltiiaii 
He is a trifle better. 
In everything; that relates to science I was a whole m 

podia behind the rest of the waild. — C. Zamb. 
If the English were in a paradise of spontaneous p. 

tionj, they would continue to dig and plough, t 

tbey were never apeaek nor a. pine-apple ^e better foTlt 

Ha was sii yuan old. 
It blew a hurricane. 
The waves rose vwuntaint high. 

160. The foilowiug idiomatic constructions oontain Ad*fl 
verbial Ohjecta of a somewhat different character — 
Bind him hand B.-aAfoat. — Bible. 
They turned him oat, nooi and emp. 
Destroy it, root and braneh. 
They fell upon it, tooth and nail, 
Out with him, hag and baggage. 
In O.E. the Adverbial Object was expressed in varions ways — 
a, Noana of time answering to the question haje long were put ii 
the accusative — 

Hwl Etande ge her ealiie d^g Idele 1 
(Why stand ye here all the day idle 7) 
V. Nouns answering the question irlien were put in the ablative, ' 
sometimes in the dative governed by a preposition, sometimea 1^ 
the genitive — 

Ablative: £W?inf *!/Sn, another time. 
Dative : On thdre tide, at that time. 
Genitive : Tli^i dages, on that day. 
e. Nouns denoting meofure, value, >»mght, age, and the like, were] 
put in the genitive. (See examples, | 160.) 
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d. The ablative was used to limit the comparative of adjec- 
tives — 

Se llchama waes sporme lengra thsere thryh. (The body was 
a tpem longer than the cofl^.) 

Many of these adverbial constructions are often explained 
by supplying prepositions to govern the objective case. It 
should be remembered^ however, that these prepositions have 
not dropped out of the construction, but have been stuck in. 
The syntactical function of the adverbial object was indi- 
cated, not by a preposition, but by inflexion. 

QuestionB. 

1. What do you mean by a Direct Object ? 

2. Give instances of the Cognate Object. 

3. After what verbs does the Factitive Object occur ? 

4. Parse the objectives in the following passages — 

a. Give sorrow words. — Sh/ikspere, 

J. I yielded and unlocked her all my heart. — Milton, 

c. I gat me to my Lord right humbly. — Bible. 

d. He lived a life of infamy, and died a death of shame. 

e. An hour they sat in council ; 

At length the mayor broke silence : 
For a guilder I'd my ermine gown sell ; 
I wish I were a mile hence. — It, BrowJiing. 

/. What were you looking at ? 

g. Teach me, O Lord, the way of Thy statutes. — BiUe. 

\, But no more like my father than I to Hercules.— /S7iflj^*/;cr^. 

i. Earthly power doth then show likest God's 

When mercy seasons justice. — Id. 

k. I thought him a gentleman. 

I. I was asked a question, and was found fault with because I 
could not answer it. 

m. He wrote two hours a day. 

n. Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto. 

Wished ^^ri\ five fathoms under the Rialto. — Byron. 

0. Whose flag has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze. — Campbell. 

p. He was a head and shoulders taller than his countrymen. 

jf. She shuddered and paused like a frighted steed, 
Then leaped her cable's length. — ZongfeUom, 
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r. Renowned Spenser lie a thought more nigh 

To learned Chaucer. — Bas9e, 

8, And if his name be George 111 call him Peter. — Shahspere, 

t. But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on. 

Leaving no track behind. — Id. 

u. Let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come. — Id. 

V. And he said unto his sons, Saddle me the ass. So they saddled 
him the ass. — Bible. 

vo. He was nothing the better for his voyage. 

X. The salmon measured twenty inches round, and weighed forty 
pounds. 

y. Whip me such honest knaves. — Shakspere. 

z. Why, he drinks you, with facility, your Dane dead drunk. — Id. 

6. What do you mean by the Adverbial Object ? Give instances 
of your own of its various uses. 

6. Explain the following constructions — 

a. I wish you all sorts of prosperity with a little more taste. 

Oil Bias, 
h. For evil news rides ^m^, while good news baits. — MXton. 

c. It may well wait a centnry for a reader, as God has waited six 
thousand years for an observer. — Brewster. 

d. My Lord St. Alban said that Nature did never put her precious 
jewels into a garret four stories high. — Bacon, 

e. thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be known 
'by, let us call thee devil, — Skaksjyere, 

f. Ay, every inch a king. — Id, 

g. I was promised ihepost. 

h. For riches certainly make themselves wings. — Bible. 

i. He will laugh thee to scorn, — Id, 

k. The hope of truth grows stronger day by day, — Lowell. 

I. Like some taiUpalm the mystic fabric sprung. — Heber. 

HI, Near the lake where drooped the willow 

Long time ago. — O, P, Morris. 

n. His locked, lettered, braw brass collar 

Showed him the gentleman and scholar. — Burns. 

o. In men this blunder you will find : 

All think their little set w4mUnd, 
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ADJECTIVES. 

161. It is sometimes said that English adjectives have 
the same gender, number, and case as the nouns they qualify, 
but this is no longer true; they have wholly lost their 
inflexions for gender and case, and it is only ' this ' and 
* thaty' v^ith their plurals * these ' and * those,^ that agree in 
number with their nouns — 

Tliis is the boy. 
These are the bojs. 

Shakspere sometimes uses the plural demonstrative with col- 
lective nouns, but the example is not to be followed — 

ITieife kind of knaves I know. — Zeart ii. 2. 

Adjectives used as nouns sometimes take a plural form, 
e.g. ' edibles,' * opposites,' * goods,* * equals,' * coevals,* ' con- 
temporaries,' * annuals,' * weeklies,* (fee. In the Athanasian 
Creed we find * incomprehensibles ' and ' eternals.' 

162. Adjectives are used to qualify or limit nouns or 
their equivalents. The qualification may be attributive, 
predicative, or factitive. 

"When the adjective forms part, as it were, of a compound 
noun, it is said to qualify it or limit it attributively, e.g. — 

The little girl has the hlue dress. 
The seven children were there. 

Occasionally we find the adjective used to qualify pro- 
nouns attributively, e.g. * Poor me I ' 

When the adjective follows a copulative verb, it qualifies 
or limits the subject predicatively — 

They are happy. 

To err is humauy to forgive divine. 

He became rich. 

He remained single. 

He continued j-^fwr. 

He grew wealthy. 

We are seven. 

That he holds these views is notorioxis. 

Verbs relating to the senses are often similarly followed 
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by adjectives that qualify their noun or pronoun predi- 
catively — 

He looked angry. It felt eo}d. It tasted Itof. 
When the adjective follows verbs of makvng, thinking, 
eonaideriiv/, &c., it is said to qualify its noun or pronoun 
faotitively— 

We mride him happy. I 

We thought him strange. 

He was considered cleecr. ' 

163. Adjectives aie often used both as abstiact Mid ae 
oonci-et* nouns, and when so used should be pai-sed accord- 
ingly. 

Abitraet Minns. 

The luilime and the ridieiiltrus are often so noEkrl/ relalod 

that it is dif&cnlt to claaa them separately. One step 

above the lublime makes the ridiculont, and one step 

above the ridieiiJaa* makes tbe mhUnte again. — Paitie. 

Ci'iierete A'oiini : 

Formed by thy converse happily to steer 
From graee to gai/, from liFeli/ to iecere. — Pope. 
Then happy hie, lie down. — Shalttjiere. 
161, The adjective form ia often nsed adverbially — 
Sluie rises worth by poverty dcpressed.~i>r. Jahnton. 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.— i^yic. 
Ill adverbial phrases the word qualified by the adjective is 
often not expressed ; as, ' at targe,' ' from the leaet to the 
greatest,' ' in short,' ' to general,' ' in parlicnlar.' 

165. When the participle of a transitive verb is used 
adjectively, it loses its power of governing a noun : — 

He was very ipann// of his speech. 

166. Position of A^jectlTes. — The adjective may bo 
used before or after its noun — 

He sinks into thy depths with biibbliag groan 
Without a grave, vKkitclled, vncoffined, and unhunfn, 

Bj/jvit. 
Occasionally in archaic English we find one adjective 
precede, and another follow, the same noun~- 

And be was a good man and a.Jutt. — LvJte zzlii. 50. 

A great door and qffeetaal is opened onto me, — 1 Cor. xvl 9, 
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The qnestioa is sometimes raised whether 'we should 
' the two firat ' or ' the first two.' Both expressions are 
Mrrect if used in their proper places. ' Tho two first ' 
pores the two at the head of n series with all the rest; ' the 
irst two,' with oC/ter twos. 

167. Certain adjectives can be used only prodicativoly, 
, ware, aware, afraid, itc. Ware (O.E. wier) waa fov- 
■ly naod attributively as well as predicatively. Now we 
use learj/ instead of loare in attributive couatructions — 
They were Tram of iL-^Acf liv. 6. 
OE whom be thou ware.— 2 Tim. iv. 15. 
Abroad, asleep, awake, and many other similarly fonued 
words, are not adjectivea but adverbs. The a has the 
foi'ce of on — 

Ad ambaasador lies abroad for the good of bis cooclrj. 
Sir H. WottoA. 

Adjectives that have words dependent on them are 
never used attributively, and may precede or follow their 
nouns — 

Beckleit of critiojam, the premier followed the diet 

He wflj a, manfvll of li^arning. 

Comparison of Adjectives. — The comparative form 
should never be used when more than two objects or classes 
of objects are compared, nor the superlative when only two 
are compared. la archaic Eugli^h dotible comparatives 
anJ double superlatives ai-e sometimes employed for em- 
phasis ' — 

He shall find 
Th' luikindest beast mare kiit/Ur liian mankind. 

S/iakfjMfre. 
Tliia was the most nnkiiidest cut of all.— i"d. 
' Lesser ' has established it«elf in the language. 
The superlative form is sometimes used to indicate that 
the quality denoted by the adjective is possessed in a pre- 
eminent decree. In such consti-uctions it is called the 
Sapeilative of FrB-emmence, e.g. 'He was the truest of 
friends, and the kindest of pareots.' 

' Ben JoD3oa saya : 'This is a certain kind of Kngliah Atliciam, 
eloquent phrase of speech, imitating the macaei of the moit 

ftnoientast and finest Grecians, who, for more empi""' "" — """ 

meccies' sake, used eo to speak.' 
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169. Government of Adjectives. — In O.K. the compMB- 
tive without ' thiiii ' waa followed by the ablative ; the super- 
iiitive vas followed by the genitive.' Traces of the nblative 
have been already pointed out under the head ' Adverbial 
Object.' The only traces of the genitive are aWerbest 
( := beat of all), oWer-liefest ( ^ dearest of all), which are 
found as l&te as tbe sixteenth century. 

Somo writers use the objective case after the comparativa 
even when than is expressed. Thus Milton writes — 

Satan, than trJiotn none Lighcr sat. 
But this coTifitruction ia ungrammatical, and contrary to 
usage of O.E, Comp. ' Fortham Fader ys mare thonue w 
[Because the Father is greater than I], John xi' 

'Than' ia a conjunction, and, like other coDJunctioni^ 
takes the same case after it as before it. Historically con- 
sidered, ' than ' ia a secondary form of ' then.' ' This is better 
than that' = this is better, then that ia better [ie. ia next 
in order of superiority]. 

170. The only adjectiv&s that now govern cases 
(a) like and near, and (6) adjectivea of mnoiure, worth, 
(See § U3.) 'Like' and 'near' are aometimes followed by 
' to,' and hence soma writers assume that even when the 
preposition ia not expressed, the dative ia governed by it; 
but in O.E. the dative waa Immediately governed by the 
adjective, e.g. eow gelJc [like jou, dat] — John ii. 55. " 

Some said he is like him.—JJible. 
So we grew together 
Xi'iiT (0 a double rlierrij, seeminR parted.— Si dJjijirTW. 
And homelesa near b, fliouBaod liomeg I stood, 
And Hmr a thousaad tahlea pined and wanted food. 

WordtKBftK I 
Hearer, my God, to thee. — Adamt. 

171. Pronominal Adjectives. — Some of these are Dft«£f 
inporrectly iised. 

EachanA ei'en/ take singular verba and singular pronotou. I 
after them. (See § 1S8.) 

' Bask gives the tollowlnB eiainples: 'Se Kohamft wies sponll« J 
lengra tluere thryh ' [The body was a span longer than the coflln'^'l 
■ Gif he (se anweald) becymf h t6 thftm eallra n-jTrestan men, and US' J 
thfim the his eailra unweorthost bith ' [If it (the power) falls to tl " 
worst man of all, and to him who is at all tbe most unworthy of it 
P. 121, 
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Either and neitJier refer to one of two things. ' Either * 
is incorrectly used for * each ' in the following quotations — 

They crucified two others with Him, on either side one, 
and Jesus in the midst. — Bible. 

On either side of the river was the tree of life. — Ih. 

Other, in accordance with its original meaning, refers to 
the second of two. Another is used when more than two 
objects are spoken of. 

172. The Articles. — The indefinite article is used in 
speaking of ani/ individual of a species, the definite article 
in speaking of some particular individual. * A Greek slave ' 
means any slave of the Greek nation; 'the Greek slave' 
means some particular Greek slave who has been previously 
referred to ; * The Greek Slave ' (with a capital S) the famous 
statue so cidled. Comp. * the Duke/ * the Queen/ * the right 
man in the right place.' 

In O.E. there was no indefinite article, an having invariably the 
sense of one. * Where an indefinite signification was required no 
article was prefixed, and the sentence followed the Latin construc- 
tion. "Theodric w^ Christen," Theodoricus fuit Christianus, 
Theodoric was a Christian, as we should now express it.' {Harrison.) 
Comp. * Man w^ fram God asend * [A man was from God sent], 
John i. 6. 

The indefinite aiiacle, in accordance with its original 
meaning, is generally used with a singular noun, but may be 
used after the adjective *many' and before numerals — 

(a) Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. — Grai/. 

(h) A thousand spurs are striking deep. — Macanlay. 

{c) About an eight days after these sayings. — Bible. 

In the first of these sentences a fixes the attention on the 
Isolated flower, while * many ' asserts the frequency of the 
occurrence. Omit the article, and the picture of the indivi- 
dual flower is lost in the general statement. In (5) * thou- 
sand ' may be regarded as a collective adjective ; so * eight 
days ' in (c) may be regarded as meaning * a period of eight 
days.' Comp. * a few books,' ' a great many people,' ' a vast 
host.' 

Position of the Indefinite Article. — ^When a noim is pre» 
ceded by an adjective and an indefinite article, the latter is 
usually placed before the adjective; but after such, many, 

n2 
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ichat, and adjectives preceded by so, the article is plac 
immediately before the noun — 

A rioh, well-born, and benevolent gentleman. 

Saoh a eigbt. 

AVbat a day I 

So great a reputation. 

When several nouns, denoting different objects, 
mentioned, the article should he placed before each — 
A mason and a carpenter were there. 
When the nouns denote the same object, the article is 
repeated — ■ 

A plumber and glaiior wag there. 
The following is inaccurate — 

A feeble senate and enervated people. — Gibbon. 
When a noun is preceded by a string of adjectives, 
article is usually placed before the first only, but, for t 
soke of emphasis, may be repeated before each — 

A noisy, pompous, and over-dressed person slnitted np a: 
It was a cruel, a disgraceful, a disboDouiable thing to do. M 
The indefinite article is sometimes used before un a 
jeetive after a noun— 

He was a learned man and a cunning.^ — Biihrer. 
The indefinite article before a proper noun n 
common, e.g. ' a Newton,' - "' ' 



173. The Definite Article was originally a c 
tive, and retains somewhat of its original force. 

' The ' is used before adjectives to denote — 
(n) A class, as ' the good,' ' the rich.' 
(i) An abstract idea, e.g. • the true,' ' the beautiful.' 

Tlte is often used before a singular noun to denote ths ] 
whole species, e.g. ' The laurel is an evergreen.' Note tha ' 
difierence between this use of ' the ' and the foUowiug use of 
it ; ' The laurel that you see was brought from Japan.' 
In both constructions ' the ' is demonstrative ; in the former 
it points out the species, in the latter the individual tree, 
.which is fiuiher defined by the adjective clause. 

The^ like a. is used before a proper noun to denote a 
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person resembling Bome well-known character designated by 
the noun. 

He was the Crichton of the university. 

The placed before a common noun often converts it into 
a proper noun — 

The Queen visited the university. 

The is sometimes used, as in French, for the possessive 
adjective in cases where no ambiguity would be occasioned 
by its employment — 

He was shot in the shoulder. 
He had an affection of the heart. 

The is used before the names of rivers, mountains, seas, 
oceans — * the Danube,' * the Alps,' * the Adriatic. ' It is used 
before one name of a town — * ^e Hague.' 

The before comparatives is the ablative of the demon- 
strative, and is used adverbially — 

The more they think, the less they say. 
The use of the before the relative is now nearly obsolete— 

Where there was a garden, into the which he entered. 

John xviii. 1. 

Verbal nouns formed from transitive verbs, if preceded 
by the^ should be followed by of — 

In the writing of this book. 

It would be incorrect to say, ' In the writing this book,' 
though we might say, * In writing this book.' 

Questions. 

1. Give instances of the various ways in which an adjective may 
qualify a noun. 

2. What is meant by saying that an adjective qualifies its noun 
fectitively 7 

3. Give instances of adjectives that cannot be used attribu- 
tively. 

4. In O.E. some adjectives governed the Dative Case, some the 
genitive. Give instances. What traces of this government survive ? 

6. Parse the adjectives in the following examples — 

a. Richer by far is the heart's adoration. 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. — Jleher, 

h, I found bim sad and left him happy. 
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0, Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. — Tennyton, 

6. Explain the syntactical relations of the italicized adjectives 
In the following — 

a. Jewels five-words hng 
That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle for ever. — Tennyson, 

b. A man's best things are nearest him. 

Lie close about his feet. — Lord Houghton, 

c. And earthly power doth then show likest God*s 
When mercy seasons justice. — SJcakspere, 

d. Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die, 
Nor even the tenderest heart and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh ? — Eehle, 

e. I awoke one morning and found myself /tfwwiM. — Byron, 

f. We made them liappy, 

g. He was three years older than I. 

h. Wine that maketh glad the heart of mBn.— Bible, 
i. He fashioneth their hearts alike. — 2b. 

7. What is the difference between the definite and the indefinite 
article ? 

8. State the function of the articles in the following passages : — 

a. It is not good that the man should be alone ; I will make him 
an help-meet. — Bible, 

b. Which in time past were not a people, but are now the people 
of God.— JJ. 

0. And dar'st thou then 

To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall I—Scott. 

d. From liberty each nobler science sprung, 

A Bacon brightened, and a Spenser sung. — Savage, 

e. The Niobe of nations, there she stands. — Byron, 

f. When he was taken down, the head was severed from the 
body. 

g. He lives at the Hall. 

A. When the good, and the bad, and the worst, and the best. 
Have gone to their eternal rest. — Poe, 

9. Examine the following passages, and correct them where 
nscessary — 

a. In every parallelogram any of the parallelojrrams about the 
diameter, together with the two complements, is called a gnomon. 
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h For all the lightning that lighteneth out of the one part undex 
heaven, shineth unto the other part under heaven. 

c. He had no reason for the valuing the book. 

d. We sent a letter to Mr. Brown, the chairman and the treasurer 
of the society. 

10. Parse the articles in the following — 

The more you stroke a cat, the higher he raises his back. 

1 1. Examine the syntactical accuracy of the following passages : — 

a. He laid his hand upon * the Ocean's mane/ 

And played familiar with his hoary locks. — Pollock. 

b. But on and up where Nature's heart 

Beats strong amid the hills. — Lord Hovghton, 

0. Our worser thoughts Heaven mend. — Shakspere. 

d. It is observable that each one of the letters bear date after 
his banishment. — Bentley, 

e. The green trees whispered low and mild. — Longfellmv, 

f. Silent he stood and firm. 

g. Is she as tall as me ? — SIvaTtsj^ere, 

PBONOTJirS. 

174. Pronouns agree in gender, number, and person with 
the nouns for which they stand. 

The following are exceptions to this rule — 

a. It is often used in apposition with masculine and feminine 
nouns, e.g. : J;( is a boy. It is a girl. 

h. It is used of things possessing sex ivhen the sex is not known, 
or is immaterial to the purpose of the speaker, e.g. : * A child is im- 
pressionable ; it needs to be guarded from evil influences.* 

0. It may be used in apposition with a plural noun, e.g. \ * It \s 
they* 

d. It is sometimes used redundantly — 

Not lording it over God's heritage. 

Whether the charmer sinner it or saint it. 

If folly grow romantic I must paint it. — PojJe, 

176. A. noun of multitude may be represented by a 
plural pronoun if we wish to call attention to the sepai-at« 
individuals of whom the multitude is composed — 

This people's heart is waxed gross, and thetr eyes they have 
closed. — Matt. xiii. 15. 
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176. Ths same rule ehould be observed ii 
ment of pronouns after ' or ' ' and ' nor ' ai 
plojment of verbs. If the antecedent be sing'ular, the _ 
pronoun should be singular. Hence the following U J 
wrong : — ■ 

When do we ever fintl a weU-edupatcd Eng-lUhman or Frenchman 1 
embarrassEd by an ignorance of the grammar of their regpective 
' " " ■'■'■ [Hi..] 



!— A Sfnit/i. 

This mio is fi'eqnently broken when dLsjunctive antecedents 
are of different genders, the speater seeking to avoid the 
incongruity of using a pronoun differing in gender from one. J 
of tho antecedents by employing a plural pronoun having'l 
no gender : ' If n, miin or woman lose their good name, theff% 
will not easily recover it.' ' 

177. Personal Pronouns ai's often inoon-eotly nsed in 
elliptical constructions. If the elii])se be filled up the rela- 
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tion of tho pronoun will be at o 
passages aro nngrammatic.il — 

He first saiil that he was goorl a 
than vie. [As / , . . than /.] 

And thoDgh by Heaven's sev. 

^he snffars homly more than me.-^Smift. [More than /.] J 

It is not lit for such as vt, to sit with the rulers of the land.— ■ 

SooU. [For such as ice.J 

Sonovnotastliem that have no hope— 1 ThesB. W. 13. [As tkrp.'jM 

178. Personal pronouns are often incorrectly nsed with I 
the verb 'to he,' which takes the same case after it i" 
before it, e.g. — 

Whom do men say that Jam I — Bible. 
But if there is one character more base, more infamons, more ■ 
shocking than anollier, it is Mm who, Sic.—S. Smith. 

179. In O.E. 'yfl' is the nominative, ajid 'yow ' 
accusative foi-m, e.g.: 'I know you not, whence ys are 'I 
(Bible). This distinction is no longer observed. 'Ye' iS 
now used ■ in the two extremes of sofcmnif^ and /umi^iortfyj 
whilst " you " is more properly confined to oninary narra- 
tive and familiar occasions' (Harrison). 'Thou' is used 
like ' ye ' in solemii coptemptuous, and fpjniliar speech, 
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The antecedent to a relative pronoun may b 
its equivalent. Adjectives and the possessive ca 
or pronouns should not be used aa sntecedentG, Hence the 
following is wrong — 

Homer is remarkabl7 eonoitP, nkh'h renders him lively and agree- 
ii,Ue.—Slair. 

The plural of respect and the eingular Ghould not be~ 
need in the same passage. The following is ohjectionable :- 

I will send npoD ycii famine and evil beasts, and they aball 
bereave (/iw. — Ezek. v. 17. 

It IB worth noting that in spoken English the Personal 
Pronouns, when unemphatic, are Bounded as though they 
were mere enclitics' of the verb. Thus we pronounce ' Give 
me thy hand ' as though it were written ' Giveme thy hand.' 
This law is specially observable in the use of the Indirect 
Object, e.g. — 

And he said Saddle mc Ihe as.'', and tiiey saddled b 
If ' me ' and ' him ' be emphasized, the meaning is ludi- 
crously altered. 

180. The Belative Frononn must agree with its antece- 
dent in number and person. 
The following is wrong — 

Thou great first cause, least anderstood, 

Wia all my sense coafiited. 

To know but tbia that Thou art good, 

Anil that niyself am bUnd.— i'o/w. 

The relative pronoun is sometimes said to agree in gender 

with its antecedent, but the agreement ia not strictly o 

of gender. We cannot say ' ^e house who,' but neither 

do we say 'The bull who.' 'Who' is used of male c 

female rational creatures ; ' which ' of male or female ii 

roliimal creature, and inanimate objects. ' Whose,' Lowever, 

is often used of both irrational and sexless things. 

He spoke of love, sncb love as spirilB feel. 

In worlds mhoie conise is equable and pure. — Wiirdiivorth. 

The modern tendency is to use ' of which ' instead of 

' whose ' in these constructions. 



(from Gk en, upon, klino, Ileaai) are particles which 

oIoBcly with the preceding word as to throw their accent 
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181. That, the neuter of the demonatrative, uid 
iodeclinable, were originally our only relative pronoi 
Who, which, and vhat were intem^atii 

That ia often used without an expressed anteceden) 
(See § S4.) 

Ia O.E. the demonetTatives se, »e6, that, vieTs used as demonati 
tires in the principal sentence, and as relatives (but, ptobab] 
originally as deroonatratives) in the adjective ctaose also. 

The indeclinable demonstrative the was often usod instead of 
declinable demonslrative in the second clause, the declinable foi 
being unnecessary, e.g. 'Sy g^blessod jw the com on Dribtues 
naman ' (Be blessed be who comeR in the Loid's name). In conse- 
qnenoe of this use of tie in the adjective claose, the came to be used 
more and more aa a relative proDOun. Sometimes we Snd it osed 
both as demonstrative and relative, e.g. ■ Ths t^e on 
jbJw believeth in me]. 

T/ia.t was often used without an antecedent in 0. 
tluFt we gesawon ' [We testify that we saw]— John 
t/urt io wrat ' [I wrote that I wrote] — John six. 21. 

This uae of fliat probably grew out of tbe union of that and 
into thatte, a. form which often occm's in O.B. with the foroe of 
thatmhieih, la like manner, sp-Mb ( = he who) is compounded int* 

What is airailarly used without an antocedent. (Sj 
§ 54.) Ah an intflrrogative it may be used directly o 

niiat is the matter 1 

He asked lehat 1 wanted. 

What, like thai, was sometimes nsed without an antecedent, eve 

in O.K. : < So theowa nat liKfet se blftford deth ' [The servant fcnoweti 

not what the lord doeth] — John xv. 15. 

182. Wltoso, whosoever, whatsoever, u-7iichewr, and lokioh 
soever are generally used without coirelativps. 

In O.E. these indefinite or universal relatives were fonned by 
placing inpffi(- bo) liofore and atler IJie pronoun. The eiplanation of 
tliis constrnction will he best understood by an example : ' Biddath 
swi hwict swS ge wyllou' [Lit. Aak so, whet so ye will — i.e. Ask 
whatsoever ye will]— John xv. 7. SrFd, as a demonstrative adverb, 
was treated like tie demonstrative pronoun. 

Occasionally the correlative is used with the indefioiM 
relative, but never immediately hefore it ; — 

' WhoMerer will, let Mm take the water of life freely. '- 
siii. 17. 
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But is used, after negative clauses, with the force of a 
relative pronoun and a negative. (See § 54.) 

As is used as a relative after such, same, so much, so 
great, (Sw5. : — 

Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire ? — Sltakspere. 

I have as much as you have (Obj.). 
He is such as he always was (Nom.). 
Take as much as you want (Obj.). 

183. Pronominal adverbs, as when, where, whence, hovr, 
why, whereas, wlterein, whereby, &c., are used like the rela- 
tive pronouns, after nouns of time, place, manner, cause, 
effect, &c., and are sometimes governed by prepositions. 

In O.E. these adverbs are used only interrogatively, the con- 
junctive adverbs corresponding to them being respectively then, 
there, thence, &c. The use of the conjunctive adverbs in wh- ap- 
pears to have come in with the use of the relative pronoun wlio. 

The hour when he appeared was six. 
The place where we met him was close by. 
The source whence it comes is well known. 
The question how it is to be done is solved. 
The reason why he asked was obvious. 

184. Ellipse of the Antecedent. The antecedent is 
often omitted before the relative. (See § 63.) 

There are a who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them. — Wordsworth, 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 
A Who dares do more is none. — Sltahspere, 

A servant with this clause 
Makes dnidgery divine ; 
A Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 

Makes that and the action fine. — G, Herbert. 

A Whom the gods love die young. 

185. Ellipse of the Eelative. In O.E. and in modem 
familiar language the relative is often omitted. (See § 53.) 

For there was no man a knew from whence he came. 

Tennysan. 
Here is the book a I told you of. 

186. Redundant use of ' that' In 0:E. ' that ' is often 
used redundantly after certain conjunctive words. It pro- 
bably had a demonstrative force, and limited the words which 
followed it. 




WMdi riiat icleped is Eop-np-and-dovm I — Chanter. 
Wlien that— 



Similarly we fiod who that, if that, after that, Bave 
that, since that, but that, if that, now that, lert tluit, in 
respect that, before that, &c. laall theEet'oiigtructioiis'that' 
is sow a eubordinative conjunction. lu passages like the fol- 
lowing, the word ' that ' should not be emphasized : ' For before 
tfuit L'ertain came IVom James be did eat with the Gentiles ' 
(Gal. ii. 12). The least sti-ess upou it produces the impres- 
sion that it ia a pronoun governed by 'before,' whereas 
' before that ' ia a conjunctive adverb connecting the adverbial 
clause ' certain came from Jamea ' with the principal sentence 
' Le did eat with the Gentiles.' 



IS7. PoBsessive Pronouns may bo used as the Subject a 

the Object {Direct or Indii'ect) of a sentence: — 
Mine ie better than yours (Subj.). 
You have mine (Dir. Obj.). 
Ton gave my boy a book, and I gave yoiwi 01 
I made it mine (Fact, Obj.). 

The PoBsesaive Prononns should be carefully dial 
gidshed from my, ihy, kc, the possessive cases of the pcar- 
sonal pronouns, which are used only adjectively. 

Tlie longer formp, mine, thine, &c., were formerly dbbI adjec 
tively as well as auba I ao lively : compare ' St tMn nam geliulsod 
[Bo thy name hallowed] with 'H6r thli hiefst Uuet thin is' [Hea 
tlioa haal that thiuc i#]. 

188. SistiibutiTe Pronouns, — Either and inAlJi^r shou}^ 
never be used of more than two objects. Hence such 
sentences aa the following are wrong : — ' Neither of the 
three was suitable ;' ' Either of the three will do.' In the 
former, ' not one' sliould have been awd instead of 'neither j J 
in the latter, ' any one ' instead of ' either.' 

The other, in accordance with its original meaning, j 
applied, like the Latin alter, to the tecond of two objects- 
Two women sliaU be grinding at the mill, the eiie sliall ^ 
taken and the other left.— Sib!e. 
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The following is inaccurate: — *The house of Baal was 
full from one end to another* (2 Kings x.). [Read *the 
other.' The house could not have more than two ends.] 

Another is used indefinitely, like the liatin alius, of more 
than two objects. Hence the following is wrong — 

We saw them hanging by myriads one to tJie other. 

Each and every are both distributive, and refer to one of 
many, but * each * gives prominence to the separate indi- 
viduals of which the whole is composed, * every ' to the whole 
viewed in its totality. *Each' implies that every one is 
included, * every ' that none is excluded — 

I expect evenj one [no one being excluded] to do- his duty. 
Each [separate one] had his place appointed, each his 
course. — Milton. 

The following is inaccurate — 

And they were judged every man according to their works, 

I^one, though literally meaning not one, and therefore 
singular, usually takes a plural verb — 

None of the officers were taken. 

189. Reciprocal Pronouns.— ^acA other is used in 
speaking of two persons ; one another of more than two. 

Righteousness and peace have kissed ea>ch other. — Bihle. 
The four artists hated o)ie another cordially. 

The following sentence is inaccurate — 

He belonged to a Mutual Admiration Society, the members 
of which spent their time in lauding ea^ch otJier, 

190. ftualificatioii of Pronouns. — Pronouns may be 
qualifipd by adjectives predicatively, but not attributively. 
Yet Shakspere writes — 

The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she. 

So Crashaw — 

Whoe'er she be. 
That not impossible she, 
That shall command my heart and me. 
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Questions. 

1. Justify or correct the followiDg — 

a. If every one swept before their own doors, the street would 
be clean. 

J. If two circles touch one another internally. 

c. Let you and 1 endeavour to improve the inclosure of the Cave. 

Southey, 

d. Which none may hear but she and thou. — Coleridge, 

€. If an ox gore a man or a woman so tliat they die. — Bible, 

f. He was fonder of nothing than of wit and raillery; but he is 
far from being happy in it. — Blair. 

g. This seven years did not Talbot see my son. — Shahspere, 
h. Who say ye that I am ? — BihU, 

i. Whom do men say that I am ? — Ih, 

k. Some men are too ignorant to be humble, without which 
there can be no docility and no progress. — Berkeley, 

1. Thou my voice inspire, 

Who touch'd Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire. — Pope. 

m. The ingenious nation who have done so much for modem 
literature, possess in an eminent degree the talent of narrative. 

Blair, 
n. Him I accuse 

The city ports by this hath entered. — Shakspere, 

0, None of the enemy were taken. 

p. Each of the sexes should keep within its particular bounds, 
and content themselves to exult within their respective districts. 

Addison, 
q. Neither of the three will do. 

r. The nations not so blest as thee 

Must in their turn to tyrants iaW.^Thomson, 

8. It was thought to be him. 

t. None but the brave deserve the fair. — Dryden, 

u. It cannot be him. 

V. I have not wept this forty years. — Dryden, 

2. Give instances of your own of the ellipsis (a) of the relative 
pronoun, (h) of its antecedent. 

3. State the rules for the use of whot which, and that. 
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191. Verbs agree with their nominatives in number and 
person. When a verb has two or more singular subjects 
joined by a copulative conjunction, the verb is plural — 

John and James a/re here. 

To conceive and to carry out a/i*e two different things. 

If, however, two nouns represent one thing, or two things 
that are closely related, they are regarded as forming a com- 
pound noun, and the verb is singular — 

Bread and butter ttaz to be had in plenty. 

Brandy and water 'moi his favourite beverage. 

To read and write 7va% once an honourable distinction. 

Hazlitt*, 
When distress and anguish cometh upon you. — Bible. 
But even their mind and conscience is defied. — lb. 

192. Collective nouns take a singular or plural verb, 
according as the idea of singularity or plurality is uppermost 
in the mind of the speaker — 

The multitude Tvca swayed like one man. 
The multitude are on our side. 

Behold, the people U one, and they have all one language. 

Bible. 

When two or more singular nouns connected by and are 
preceded by each or every ^ the verb is singular — 

Each boy and girl is to have a prize. 

Every man and every woman contributes something. 

198. When two singular nouns are connected by 'as 
well as,' or by a preposition, the verb is singular — 

Humanity, as well as expediency, demands it. 

John, together with James, does not outweigh Henry 

194. Two singular nouns connected by or or nor take a 
verb in the singular — 

Either John or James n;as there. 
Neither John nor James was there. 

Sometimes we find a plural verb after neither . . . nor, the 
negative disjunctives having a certain copulative force 
* Either* and *or' are alternative \ 'neither* and 'nor' 
imply that the predicate is applicable to both the subjects. 



The rule which determmes the number of the verb would I 
appear to be aa follows : if the speaker'a iatention is to give I 
prominence to the exclusioa of both, use the plural; if to I 
give prominence to the exclusion of eac/i separaleli/, use J 
the siiiguliir. 

195. When a verb comes between its two Bubjecta, it j 
Hgrees with the first — 

The earth h the Lord's and the fulness thereof. — SiNe. 
When several subjects foUov the verb, the verb usually 
agrees with the fii'st — 

Ah then and there nvM hurrying to and fro, i 

And gathering tears and tremblings of distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which hnt an hour ago 

Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness.— ^yroa, 

Thine U the kingdom, and the power and the glory.— 2fiife. 

196. When seveml subjects of different numbers are I 
connected by or or nor, the verb generally agrees with f 
the last mentioned ; but it is better to repeat the verb after | 
each subject. 

The king, or rather his advisers, leere opposed to that 1 

197. The verb to be is made to agree with the nomina- I 
tive that follows it, when that nominative is the subject.! 
uppermost in the mind of the speaker — 

The wages of sin I'l death. 

His pavilion Here durk irateri and tliick oloudi of the skj, 
Bible. 
Compare with these examples the following, in which the I 
true subject is coincident with the nominative before the I 
verb — 

HU wagM are his only means of subsistence. 
His remarks ttere Che subject of much comment. 
Our supporters are but a handful. 

198. As the relative pronoun agrees with its a 
in number and person, the verb in an adjective clause will 
also agree with the antecedent in these respects. Hence tlie 
following is wrong — 

This m oas of the finest poems that Kat ever written. 
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1&9. When a relative pronoun has two antecedents, ono 
a pronoun, and the other a noun in apposition with it, the 
verb agrees with the antecedent on which greatest stress is 
laid. Comp. — 

It is I, who hid you go. 

It is I, your master, who lids you go. 

In the first of these examples stress is laid on the * 1/ and 
on the obligations arising out of the personality of the 
speaker ; in the second, the stress is laid on * master,' and the 
obligations arising out of the relations between a servant 
and his master. 

When the pronoun it precedes the verb, and another 
pronoun follows it, the verb agrees with the appositional 
subject, it — 

It is we. It is yQ. It is they. 
In O.E. the verb agreed with the true subject : * Ic hyt eom * \\ 
it am] — Matt. xiv. 27. Comp. Mark vi. 50 ; John vi. 20. * Ic saede 
eow thaet ic hit eom ' [I said to you that I it am]— John xviii. 8. 

200. When two or more subjects, having a common pre- 
dicate, are of different persons, the verb agrees with the 
first in preference to the second, and with the second in pre- 
ference to the third ; the explanation being that a subject of 
the first person and one of the second are equivalent to a 
plural pronoun of the first person, and that a subject of the 
second person and one of the third are equivalent to a plural 
pronoun of the second person — 

You and I [i.e. we] are. 

You and he [i.e. j'ou two] are. 

Attraction, however, often leads to a violation of this 
rule, the verb being made to agree with the last mentioned 
subject, no matter what its person. Thus we often have — 

Neither you nor he is right. 
Either I or he w wrong. 

It would be better to avoid these harsh constructions hj 
giving each subject its own predicate. 

Neither are you right, nor is he right. 
Either he is wrong or I am wrong. 

201. Oovemment by Verbs. — ^All transitive verbs in the 
Active Voice govern a Direct Object. 

I love him. 

He admires Milton. 

O 
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* Teach ' governs two Direct Objects — 

I taught him French. 

Verbs of giving, promising, kc, govern a Direct Object 
of the thing, and a Dative Object of the person — 

I gave him (Dative) an apple (Dir. Obj.) 

Either of these Objects may be converted into the Sub- 
ject of the verb in a passive construction — 

He was given an apple. 
An ap^le was given him. 

Dr. Abbott would call the remaining Object the Betained 
Object. (See § 63.) 

Yerbs of making, believing, thinking, &c., govern a Direct 
Object and a Factitive Object — • 

I made him (Dir. Obj.) steward (Fact. Obj.) 

The Factitive Object is in the Norn, case in passive con • 
structions — 

He was made stcrvard. 

202. Many intransitive verbs are followed by a Dative 
Object. This object is no longer governed directly by a verb, 
but by an intermediate preposition. The only instances 
in which an intransitive verb governs an Indirect Object, 
are those supplied by the impersonal verbs, * meseems,* * me- 
thinks,' &c. 

The verb * to hej and other copulative verbs, as ' become^ 
* grow,^ * remain,^ * continue^ take the same case after them 
as before them. In these constructions, the case after the 
verb is determined, not by any government of the verb, but 
by apposition with the word before the verb — 

He (Nom.) is a sailor (Nom.) 

I wished him (Obj.) to be a sailor (Obj.) 

He became 2ifop (Nom.) 

He grew a lusty yotcth (Nom.) 

He remained a soldier (Nom.) 

He continued a servant (Nom.) 

203. The Indicative Mood is used (1) predicatively to 
maike an assertion, (2) interrogatively to ask a question, 
(3) hypothetically in speaking of facts — 

1. He was there. 

2. Was he there l 
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3. If it M the duty of a child to obey his parents, it is your 
duty to obey yours. 

4. If satire charms^ strike faults, but spare the man. — Young. 

204. The Imperative Mood may be used in the first per- 
son plural, the second person or the third person — 

Break we our watch up. — ShaJispere, 
That he far from thee. — Bible, 
Sleep dwell upon thine eyes. 

Bone and Skin, two millers thin. 

Would starve us all, or near it. 
But he it hwrvii to Skin and Bone 

That Flesh and Blood can't bear it. 

J3yrom, On Two Monopolists. 

In the first and third person, a compound form is often 
used which is capable of being resolved into an imperative 
of the second person and an infinitive. We can say * Let 
us go,* as well as * Go we,' * Let him go,' as well as *jGro 
they.' * Let ' has here lost its original force of * allow,' 
and is used as a mere sign of the imperative. Comp. 

* Ileiease his hands and let him go,' with * Let us pray.' 

* Let him go ':i=.* Allow him to go ; ' * let us pray ' is a peri- 
phrastic imperative ( = oremus). In parsing, these com- 
pound imperatives of the first and third person had better 
be broken up, as shown above. 

In O.E. the verbal conjunction titorit utcUy was used with the in- 
finitive to express purpose or desire : * Uton gin and sweltan mid 
him' [Let us go and die with him] — John xi. 16. * Utan wircan 
mannan' [Let us make man]. 

205. The Subjunctive Mood is used to express^ 

1. TJncertainty in the mind of the speaker — 

If he were present, he ought to know. 

2. Contingency of the fact — 

If he he present to-morrow, give him this note. 

3. Analogy— 

[He saw] a certain vessel descending unto him, as it had 
been a great sheet.— Acts z. 11. 

o2 
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4. Cousec[neuce— 



And tlurm us to be wntcliBCfl. — Shalaj/erc. 
Fray for thy servants rmto tlie Lord tlij God, that we A 
not.— Sible. 



that I tre™ there 1 

1 wonld that I were dead. — IfennjJK/l. 
I would my daaghier TVcre dead at my foot, and the jem 

in her ear I wonld she tvere hearsed at my foot, and tl 
dncats in ber coffin \—S/iaki2>ere. 

206. The Subjunctive Mood is always dependent upt 
some antecedent clause, expressed or underKtood, to which 
is subjoined, whence its name. Tliis antecedent clause la 
hypothetical conatructiona ia called the ProldsU, or Con- 
dition ; the clause containing the consequence is called the 
Apodikis, or Consequence. 

The condition ia often introduced by one of the follow- 
ing words ; if, lest, un'esi, except, though, that, however, &G, j 
(•See § 67.) Sometiniea the conjunction is Huppreseed — 
WonM I deaoribe a preacher such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approre, and own, 
Panl shonld himself direct me. — Cairpcr. 
Ba-i I hnt serrei my God with halt tho «eal 
I served my king. He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. — Shaka^ere. 
Did I tell this, who would believe me ? — Id. 
The tendency of modern English is to get rid of the snqi 
juDctive, but there are certain idiomatic constructions tA 
which it occurs, like ' as it were,' for which it would bo f 
difficult to find equivalents, e.g. — 

Harriaon contends that the Hnhjimotive mood should never bo 
nsed except when the fact referred to has not taken place. He says : 
' There can be no contingency of a fant apart from futnrity.' 
Thia is perfectly true, but there may be uncertainty in the mind 
of tho speaker with regard to the past or the present — 

If it roerc so, it was a grievous fault.— .''4siU/«v. 

If thou liiee me, practise an answer. — Id. 

In 0.£. the subjunctive wd£ used (1) in principal sentences to >] 

express a wish or command ; (2) in dependent sentences (a) in i1 

indirect narrative; (b) after verba of thinking and desiring; (e) to 1 

exprees porpcse ; (,d) to state what is proper ; («] to express ramlt;. 
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(/) to express hypothetical comparison ; {g) in conditional clauses ; 
(A) in concessive clauses after theah (though), and in many other 
cases. See Sweet's Grammatical Introduction to his 'Anglo-Saxon 
Reader,' pp. xcvii-xcix. 

207. The principal clause upon which the subjunctive 
clause is dependent may be in the indicative, imperative, 
OP subjunctive — 

Even so our eyes wait upon the Lord our God (Indic.)^ 

until He have mercy upon us. — Bible, 
If it be thou, bid me come (Imper.). 
If it were done when 'tis done (Subj.), then Hwere well 

(Subj.) 
It were done quickly. — Shaltspere. 

Compound forms often take the place of the simple sub- 
junctive. Comp. — 

With whom, if he come shortly, I will see you. — Bible, 
If he should covie, I should be glad to see him. 

The simple subjunctive forms of * have ' and * be ' are of 
very common occurrence — 

I had fainted [i.e. should have fainted] unless I had be- 
lieved to see the goodness of the Lord. — Bible. 

A good razor never hurts or scratches, neither would good 
wit were men [if men would be] as tractable as their 
chins. — Hare. 

208. The Simple Infinitive is used with the auxiliaries 
may, do^ com, must, shall, and will. It is also used after the 
following principal verbs : dare (intrans.), let, hid, see, hear, 
feel, need, will, gin (=begin). 

May — 

Men may come and men may go. — Tennyton, 

Cam — 

Unless above himself he can 

Erect himself, how poor a thing is man 1 — Daniel, 

J)o^ 

While feeble expletives their aid do join. — Po^e. 

Must — 

For men mugt work and women must weep. — Kingsley. 

Shall— 

Shall I, wasting in despair. 

Die, because a woman's fair ? — Wither, 

Will- 

I vbUI make a Star-Chamber matter of it. — Shahspere. 
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Dare — 

For without Thee Ida^e not die.—Kehle, 

Let- 
Let those love now who never loved before, 
Let those who always loved now love the more. — PainielL 

Bid — 

Bid me disomi/rse, 1 will enchant thine ear. — ShaTtspere, 

A spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have, — Bible, 
Thou shalt not see thy brother's ox fall by the way. — Ih, 
Hear — 

I he-ar thee speah of the better land. — Mrs, Eemans. 
We heard him say^ I will destroy this temple. — Bibh 
Feel— 

No man o'er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the la.^, —Trumhull, 
Need — 

What need we fear who knows it ? — Shalisjyere, 
TFzZZ ^ = wish — 

Whosoever will be saved (Quicunque vuU salvus esse). 

Athanasian Creed, 
Gin 2— 

Of a Wright I will you tell 

That some time in this land gan dweU. 

The Wrighfs Qiaste Wife, 

In O.E. the simple infinitive is commonly used after may^ can^ 
shall, willy lety syllan (to give), onginnany to begin, verbs of per- 
ception and commanding, and the verbal conjunction uton or utan 
( = let us) — 

Hw^ mceg syrmaforgifan ? [Who may sins forgive ?] 

Mark ii. 7. 

Nu cunne ge to-cndwan heofenes hiw ? [Now can ye discern 
the heaven's hue ?] — Matt. xvi. 3. 

Sceal ic hon eoweme cyning ? [Shall I crucify your king ?] 

John xix. 15. 

Thdm the wylle aet th^ bm^gian, [To him who will of 
thee borrow.] — Matt. v. 42. 
■ And he the tit-gangende, ongan bodian, [And he then 
out-going, gan preach.]— Mark i. 46. 

* Willing is followed by to — 

Willing to wo^nidy and yet afraid to strike. — Pope, 

* Gin sometimes takes to after it — 

The glowworm shows the matin to be near, 
And gins to pale his ineffectual fire. 
Begin always takes to after it. 
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Syle m6 drincan. [Give me to drink.]— John iv, 7. 

And hig iprecan ne Ut, [And them to speak he let not.] 

Mark i. 34. 

Ne ma3g se Sunn ndn thing d6n, buton thast he ge^h his 
Faeder don. [The Son may do no thing except that 
He seeth his Father do.]— John v. 19. 

M^t thA baere settan. [He ordered the bier to be set down,] 

Vton gdn. [Let us go*'] — John xi. 16 

In very early times the distinction between the Simple Infinitive 
and the Gerundial Infinitive was sometimes disregarded, as is clear 
from the following passage : — 

Ilwajthcr ys etln-e to secganno (Ger. Inf.) t6 th^m laman, 
Th6 synd thine synne forgyfenc : hwasther th6 cwHhan 
(Simple Infin.). [Whether is easier to say to the lame, 
To thee are thy sins forgiven; or to say to thee, &c.] — 
Mark ii. 9. 

209. In later M.E. we find many other verbs followed 
by the infinitive without the preposition * to/ e.g. ought, 
intendy endure, seem, constrain, forbid, voucJisafe, &c. : — 

You o^ight not rcalk upon a labouring dsiy.—ShaJispere, 
Your betters have endured me say my mind. — Jd. 
How long within this wood intend you stay ? — Jd, 

On the other hand we often find the preposition ' to ' used 
before the infinitive where we omit it ; — 

I durst, my lord, to wager she is honest. — Shalisj^ere. 

He malietli both the deaf to hear, and the dumb to s^eah — Bible, 

Still losing when I saw myself to win. — Shaks^ere, 

Let and Do in certain technical phmses take the Gerun- 
dial Infinitive : — 

I da you to wit. 

I let you to know by these presents. 

210. The Gerundial Infinitive was originally the Dative 
of the Infinitive, and was used — 

1. To express purpose : *Ut code se s^dere his ssed to sdwcnne.* 
[Out went the sower his seed to sow.] — Matt. xiii. 3. 

2. To limit or qualify nouns and adjectives. * Hig naef don 7ddf td 
etanne.* [They had not bread to eatJ] — Mark iii. 20. 

* Gif hw4 edran haebbe to gehyranne.* [If any man ears have to 
hear.] — Mark iv. 23. 

3. As the subject m* object of a sentence . • Eow ys geseald t6 
voitanne Godes rices ger^nu.* [To you is given to know the mys- 
teries of God's kingdom.] — Mark iv. 11. 
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He la M ImH^^^M 
■ love]. Tlii^^^^l 
Di. JobnBOB^^I^H 
Loun ' blame.' ^^| 



4. Ta express neceltii<i or duti/ in. a paitivB teme. 
geiine' [He is worthy to be loved. Literally, He la 
use Borrives in snch idioms as 'Ha ia to blame, 
thought that 'blame' in thU conntrnotion was thi 
It is the Active Gerunilial InlinilJTe with a passive slgniflcatioii. 
In O.E. there was no Passive infleiion. The Active verb ia used 
to express the PassiTe Ha well as the Active idea, e.g. ' la efto W 
wtiiinnc' [It is hosidea to be known], 'Hjne hfii his hlSJord 
getyllan' [Him hi a lord commaiided to be told}. Espressions like 
' A boose to let ' [i.e. to be let], ' What ia there to see ? ' [i.e. to be 
seen], ' Bread to eat ' [i.e. to be eatea], 'Hard to boar ' [i.e. to ba 
borne], are to be explained in the same way. 

B. In apportion. 'Hit iisoeamntd tellanne' [It is shame to teli], 

5. To expret! some fatwra obligation ; ' Thone oalio the ic 
drineenne hxbbe ' [ihe cnp that I to drink have]. 

211. The Geitindial Infinitive is etill wsed in all t 

(1) I am going to speak (Purpose). 

(2) The world to Borne ' (Limila Noun). 
Apt to teach (Limits Adj.). 

(3) 7b err is haman (Subj.). 
He loved to kuKt (Dir. Obj ). 
I told him to kiiiit {Indir, Obj,)- 

W r am fo speaA [NecessityJ. 

It haa to be done [Necessity]. 

The Lord's name ia ta be praised [Daly]. 

(6) It ia idle ta talk of that now [Appoaition]. 

The primary idea involved in ' to,' the sign of the Genm- 

dial Infinitive, ia that of directiim towards some ot^eid. This 

explains most of the foregoing constructiOD8. In ' I am going 

to speak,' speaking is the object to which my going ia 

directed. In ' John is apt to teach,' teaching ia the object 

in the direction of which the aptitude of John ia shown. 

As some act of the will or understanding must precede 
most of our actions, verbs denoting Bucb acta frequently 
precede the Geraadial Infinitive, e.g. mean, intend, viiU, 
trish, desire, resolve, purpose, refuse, promise, a/jree. 

As again the actions of other persons are often dependent 
on our own actions, verbs of causation are frequently followed 

' The Gcnrndial InHnilive is here equivalent to the Latin futare 
participle in -tus. This use of the Gernndial Infinitive explains a 
passage in ■ In Memoriam,' which haa perplexed mai>y readers ; 
■And Love tlie indiSerence t« he,' s^n. 
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by the Gerundial Infinitive, e.g. compel, force, order, comr 
mand, make, teachy request, urge, exhort, &c. 

212. Have is used both with the Simple and the Gerun- 
dial Infinitive : — 

It is heaven upon earth to ?uive a man's mind move (Ind. 

Obj.) in charity, 7'egt in Providence, and turn upon the 

poles of truth. — Bacon. 
I ha/ve to make (Dir. Obj.) a speech. 

213. The Gerundial Infinitive is sometimes governed by 
for : * What went ye out for to see 1 ' (Bible). It is often 
found after * how ' as pai*t of the subject or object of a 
sentence : — 

Sow not to do it seemed the object of their exertions. 
I know both how to be abased, and I know how to abott/nd. — 
mbU, 

Also after * what.' 

I do not know what to do. 

214. The Gerundial Infinitive is often used parenthe- 
tically to state a purpose, or to limit an assertion : — 

Indeed, to speah feelingly of him, he is the card or calendar 

of gentry. — Shakspere. 
During the century and a half that followed, there is, to 

speak strictly t no English history. — Macaulay. 

215. The Simple Infinitive is sometimes used where we 
should expect the Gerundial Infinitive : — 

And art thou, dearest, changed so much 

As meet my eye, yet mock my touch ? — Byron. 

Better be with the dead 
Whom we to gain our peace have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. — Shakspere. 

As good almost kill a man as kill a good book. — Miltvn. 

216. When two or more infinitives are connected by 
conjunctions, the preposition 'to' is not usually repeated 
before each : — 

To sigh, yet feel no pain, 

To weep, yet scarce know why ; 
To sport an hour with Beauty's chain, 

Then throw it idly by. — Moore. 

8l7f Participles, in virtue of their adjective force, 
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qualify their nouna attributively or pMclicatively, imd, in 
virtue of their vnrb force, may goveni it case. Originally 
they agreed with their nouns in gender, number, and case. 

Now fades the gUiiirneri«j landscape on the sight (AttriU, J 
Qual.). — Orar/, ^ 

Than ahook the hills with thunder riwn (PretL). — CampbellJ 

Then maTlced. they, da»hing broad and far (Pred.), 

The brahsn billows of tie war (Attrib,), 

ADAplumed orests of ohiettaina brave (Attrib.), 

Floating (Pred.) like foam apon the wave.— SmH. 

I saw 111" in TcadiBij his book. (Qoolifyiug ' him ' predlcA-9 

tivelf and governing ■ book '). 

216, The imperfeot participle in -ing {O.E. -ande, -ende^fl 

should be carefully diatinguiabed from the verbal noun ii 

■ing (O.E. -ung) : — 

Seeing is believing (Verbal Noons). 

Toiling, re/ojiring, torrintitg. 

Onward through life lie goes (Imp. Participle?). 
The verbal noun closely resembles Jn some of its functions 
the Gerundia] Infinitive. Thus, instead of sayiag ' Seeitig 
is heUeving,' we might say To see ia to believe. Indeed some 
grammariaus recognize an infinitive in -i>ig. Again, ' I eaw _ 
biin standing' is nearly equivalent to 'I saw him sfan^.'M 
In O.E. the imperfect participle was used in this conatruo-B 
tion. ' Tha ae Haelend geseah . . . thone leoming onyht«^ 
standertde ' [Wben the Saviour saw . . . the disciple stand- * 
ing, 4c.] — John xix. 26. 

219. In the perfect tenses of transitive verbs, the perfect 
participles originally agreed with the Object. Thus, ' Until 
they bad elain him * would have been in O.E. ' Until thoy 
had him slain ' [Oth thset hie bine of-sliegenne hsefdonj. 
The verb ktefdon (had) governs Jdne (him), and of-tleegerme 
(dain) is the accusative singular participle <iualifying ' hine' 
(him). At a later period the participle -was left uninfleetpd. 
The perfect participles of intransitive verbs eame, by a. false 
analogy, to be used like the perfect participles of tranaltiva 
verbs. 

220. After the verb to he the perfect participle originally 1 
agreed with the subject. Comp. — ■ 

H6 webron cuinene [They were coma]. 
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The imperfect participle was formerly inflected and 
agreed with the noun which it qualified — 

Nyste n^n thaera sittendra (Gen. Plu.) t6 whdm he thaet 
saede. [None of ttjose sitting there knew to whom he 
said that.] — John xiv. 28. 

Now that our participles have ceased to agree with their 
nouns, it is better to regard them as parts of the compound 
verbal forms into which they enter. 

221. Pai-ticiples do not admit of comparison unless their 
verb force is merged in their adjective force ; and then, of 
course, they are participles in form only — 

It is not till our more pressing [i.e. urgent] wnnts are suffi- 
ciently supp ied, that we can attend to the calls of 
curiosity. — Goldsmitk. 

Tour most devoted servant- 

222. The Imperfect Participle is often used after intran- 
sitive verbs like continuey begiiiy &c. — 

They continued asldng him. — John viii. 7. 

As these verbs are also used transitively, the learner 
might be tempted to regard the imi)erfect participle as a 
verbal noun, governed by the finite verb (see Dr. Angus, p. 
315), but the usage in O.E. was the same as it is now — 

Tha hig thurwunedon hine aosiende (Nom.) [When they 
continued asking him.] — John viii. 7. 

223. The participle is largely used in absolute construc- 
tions — 

These nine in buckram that I told thee of, their points 
heing "broTiejif began to give me ground. — Sliakspere, 

Tlie participle is sometimes omitted in such construc- 
tions — 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm. — Gray. 

Not unfrequently the noun or pronoun on which the 
participle depends is omitted— 

But, grantivg now we shall agree, 
What is it you expect from me ? — Butler, 

God that made the world and all things therein, seeing that 
He is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in tem- 
ples made with hands.— Acts xvii. 24, 
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It is highly probable that many of our prepositions, as 
regarding, concerning, saving, respecting, touching, accord- 
ing, Tiotwithstanding, were originally participles — 

During the day = the day during. 

Notwithstanding your opposition = your opposition notwith- 
standing. 

Saving your presence = we saving your presence, or your 
presence saved, &c. 

Questions. 

1. Give instances of verbs that govern two objects. 

2. Explain * methinks/ * her seemed,* * him listeth.* 

3. The following verbs may be used transitively or intransitively, 
eo7itinue. become, grow, turn. Give examples. State in each example 
the case of the noun following the verb. 

4. State the uses of (a) the Indicative Mood, (b) the Subjunctive. 

6. Aftpr certain verbs the preposition * to * is suppressed before 
the Gerundial Infinitive. Give a list of them. 

6. The Active Gerundial Infinitive has sometimes a passive 
sense. Give instances. 

7. Explain the use of the perfect participle in the formation of 
the perfect tenses of the Active Voice. 

8. Discuss the following sentences ; state whether you consider 
any of them incorrect ; and, if so, why. 

a. It was thought to be him. 

b. The river has overflown its banks. 

c. Let us make a covenant, I and thou. 

d. None but the brave deserves the fair. 

e. Whether I am right or not, you are certainly wrong. 
/. Whom say ye that I am ? 

g. I am a man that have travelled and seen many nations. — Steele. 

h. Impossible, it can't be me. — Swift. 

I. If you were here, you would find three or four in the parlour 
after dinner, whom you would say pass their time very agreeably. 

Locke. 
It. It is they who do the mischief. 

I. He was a man whom you would have thought would have 
been above falsehood. 

9. Justify or correct the following — 
a. It is me. 

If. Either you or I are wrong. 
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f . More curates are what we want. 

d. The ransom of a man's life are his riches. — Bihle, 

e. There is a way which seemeth right mito a man, but the end 
thereof are the ways of death. — Jb. 

f. A special feature of the Reformatory Exhibition were the 
workshops. 

ff. The mechanism of clocks and watches were wholly unknown. 

h. The consequences of this disastrous policy remains to be con- 
sidered. 

i. No people ever was more rudely assailed by the sword of con- 
quest than this country. 

k. The sun has rose and gone to bed 

Just as if Partridge were not dead. — Stvift. 

I. Words interwove with sighs found out their way. — Miltonk 

m. A second deluge learning thus o'errun, 

And the monks finished what the Goihs begun. — Pope. 

n. I will scarce think you have swam in a gondola. — Shakspere, 

o. I have formerly talked with you about a military dictionary. 

Joh7i8on. 
p. Friend to my life, which did not you prolong, 
. The world had wanted many an idie song. 

^. If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother bath aught against thee. — Bible, 

T. I intended to have written to you. 

8. A laggard m love and a dastard in war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of young Lochinvar. — Scott, 

t. Great pains was taken. 

u. Tlie general with his troops were taken prisoners. 

V, Nor heaven nor earth have been at peace to-idght.—Sha7i8pere, 

w. He or I is in the wrong. 

X. There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lea. — Soott, 

y. Now abideth faith, hope, and charity. — Bible, 

z. Godliness with contentment is great gain. — lb, 

10. State the function of the Gerundial Infinitive in the follow- 
ing passages — 

a. Ring in the Christ that is to he,— Tennyson, 

b. So many worlds, so much to do, 

So little done, such things to be. — Id, 

e. 'Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog's honest bark 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home^'^JByrofk 



I, To live in hearts wc leave behind 

li not to die- CaiiijiMl. 
>, Minds that have nothing; la confer 

Find little to perceive. — Wordtieorth. 
'', A maid whom there were none to praise 

And very few to \ovo,— Id. 
r. For fools rash in where angels fear to tread.— J^j», 
i. Vice is a monster of so frighttul mien 

As to be hated needs bat to be seen, — Pojic. 
'. I never could believe that Providence had ai 
world read/ booted and spurred to ride, and millioi 
lied and bridled to be t'Kldea.Suiiihild, 1685, 
t, What shall I do to be for ever known. 

And make the age to come my own l—Caicley. 
I. I it is excellent 

To ha.Te a giant's strength \ but it IB tjTanny 

To use it like a giant.— S/iaiiijwre. 
•II. Of two evils the less is alwajs to be chose 
1. He is to be eiecuted (o-morrow. 
1. Teach him how to live. 

And, oh I Bfill harder lesson, how to die. — R 
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224. Adverbs qualify or limit other adverbs, verbs, a 
tives, and prepositions. Some adverbs have also it conjuiiQtive 
force. The distinction between the adjective and the adverb 
is not always easy to draw. In the sentences ' He is awake,' 
'He is ill,' it is difficult, at first, to say whether 'til' and 
' awake ' are advei-bs or adjectives. ' 111 ' ia not used in this 
sense attributively, nor is ' awake ' iised attributively, We 
cannot say ' an ill person ' or ' an awake child.' In spite of 
this, ' ill ' and ' awake ' seem to have more in common with 
adjectives than with adverbs, Cp. He is siok. He ia sleepy. 
' III * ia a Noi-se doublet of ' evil ; ' ' awoke ' ia a shortened 
form of 'awaked.' 

Adverbs sometimes limit a whole aentence or even an , 
nnexpreased verb — 

Uii/oTtiinafclv for him, he wua never taught a trade. 
Happili/, I had some money in my pocket. 

Here we may assume an ellipse of 'it ftappeneJ,' or ' 
fell out.' 
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225. Adverbs are occasionally used as adjectives — 

The thinking.— Shakspere. 

Use a little wine for . . . thine often infirmities. — Bible, 

Adjectives are often erroneously used for adverbs — 
They fall successive and successive rise. — Pope, 

226. Position of the Adverb. — The adverb is usually 
placed before adjectives and other adverbs, after verbs, and 
between the auxiliary and the perfect participle; but its 
position is often varied for rhetorical effect — 

Then, and not till then, he replied. 
Meanwhile, his audience had slipped away. 

Wben an adverb is used with several other words, to 
more than one of which it might belong, it should be placed 
as close as possible to the word which it qualifies. 

The following passages are ungrammatical from a dis- 
regard of this rule — 

Her bosom to the view was only bare. — Dryden, 

The poet meant ' Her bosom only.' 

Thales was iwt only famous for his knowledge of nature, 
but also for his moral wisdom. 

Here 'not only' should be placed after 'famous.' 

The safety-matches will o)ily ignite upon the box. 
Here ' only ' should be placed after * ignite.' 

As a rule, it is safest to place ' only ' before the word or 
words which it limits. 

227. Double and (in O.E.) Treble Negatives strengthen 
the negation ; in Modern English they destroy each other, 
and are equivalent to an aflSrmative — 

Ne gesedh naefre n^in man God (No man fnlever saw 
[not] God). 

He never yet no vilanie ne sayde 

In all his life unto no manere wight. — Chaucer, 

The man that hath no mnsic in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons. — ShaTispere, 

Thou never didst them wrong, nor no man wrong. 

228. No is often incorrectly used for not in disjunctive 
constructions — 

Whether he be the man or no I camiot say. 



' JJo ' can bo used as an adverb only in answet to a q 
tion. The ellipse in the foregoing sentence is [or whetherJ 
he be nolj. 

229. Ever and Never siiould be distinguished, 'Ever'j 
is used, {1) aa an adverb of time, equivalent to 'always; 'f 
(3) as an adverb of degree, to indicate that the a^jectivftl 
which it limits is to be taken in its widest possible extent. 

Be it sfci' so humble, there is co place like home. 
Here, ' ever so ' = howsoever. 

JV'ere;* is used (1) as an adverb of time, (i) as a atronj 
adverb of negation — 

He answered bim to ncrer a word. 
In the following passages never is used for ever— 

Charm he necer bo wisely. — Sible. 

The Lord ia king, be the people neter so impatient. — 

Tliough ne'er bo rich, we Bcom the elf 

Whose only praise ia sordid pelf. 

On the other Land ever is used foi: never in the foI-| 
lowing — 

We seldom or ever see Ihose foreaken who trust in God, 
Atlerbiiry. 

230. Adverbs in -ly and A^ectives in -ly. — In con-l 

sequence of the harsh efiect of repeating the -ly sound, w' 
oftfln, in the case of adjectivea ending in -li/, use the adjec 
tivaJ for the adverbial form — 

Which they have ungodly committed.— •Tki?* 16, 
May truly and godly aerve thee. 
We have in the Bible ' wilily ' and ' holily." So Shak-<^ 
Bpere writes — 

What thou wonldst highly 
That wouUst thou holily. 
Such forma may generally be avoided by some peri- 
phrasis. Instead of saying ' It was masterly done,' or ' It 
was masterlily done,' we can say, ' It was done in a masterly 
way.' (See Harrison, p. 344.) 

231. After Verbs relating to tlie Senses the adjective 
occupies the position commonly occupied by the aidverb, 
but should not be confounded with it. Writers we BOme- 
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times tempted to use the adverb instead of the adjective in 
this construction, e.g. — 

This construction sounds harshly. — Mv/n'ar/. 
This sentence reads oddly. 

What we really mean in these sentences is, ' This construc- 
tion is harsh when read aloud ; ' * This sentence seem& odd 
when read.' 

232. Demonstrative Adverbs are capable of expressing, 
without the aid of prepositions, relations of time and space, 
e.g. hence = from this place; henceforth = from this time 
forward, <fec. 

Come hither, hither, my little page.— Byron, 

Haste hither. Eve. — Milton, 

I thither went. — Id. 

Many of our best writers, however, use prepositions with 
these adverbs — 

Those empty orbs from whence he tore his eyes. — Po^e, 

Questions. 

1. Point out the functions of the adverbs in the following pas- 
sages — 

a. Hence with denial vain and coy excuse. — Milton, 

b. Life went a-maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy 

When I was young 1 
When I was young ? Ah woful when 1 
Ah I for the change 'twixt Now and Then 1 — Coleridge, 

c. Hard by a cottage-chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks. — Milton, 

d. Our then dictator. 

Whom with all praise I point at, saw him fight. — Shahsjjere. 

e. In choosing wrong I lose your company. 

/. He must needs go through Samaria.— ^iJ/^. 
• g. Thereby hangs a tale. — Shakspere. 

2. Justify or correct the following sentences — 
a. The moon shines bright. 

(. Thou hast done right, but we have done wickedly. — Bihlf^ 
e. Breathe soft ye winds, ye waters gently flow. 

P 
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ilight sleeps upon this tank. 



required previoaa to the removal of ■ 



.—S&ah^m^^^M 



d. Hon sweet the 

e. I feel queerly. 

f. He looks ead. 

g. A quarter'B not 

A. Burke's terriWi 

by compBrison with t 

i. Paul was long spcaliing'. 

S. I hope shortly to see joa. 

J. The maohice is in thoroaghly working order.' 

8. Diacusa the accnracy of the following passages — 

a. This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the prond foot of a conqueror. — SfmJttpere. 
h. For thonghta ore only criminal, when they are first ohosi 

and then voluntarily conlinned. — Johiiion. 

a. Think only o£ the past, as its rememhranoe give yon plea 
if. [The pealilenco] could be only impaled to the jnst indign 

tion of the gods. 

e. By greatness I do not onlymean the bulk of any single objeo 
bat the largeness of the whole view. — J ddimn. 

f. This thoroughfare is only to be used by persona baving ba« 
Desa at thia house. 

g. • Whether loTB be natural or no,' replied my friend giavelyi ' 
contributes to the happiness of every society inwj which it ia ' ' 
duoed. '^ (?o Idniiith: 

h. His faoe was easily taken, both in painting and scutptun . 
aearce any one, though never m indifferently skilled in th^ai 
failed to hit it WelKaod't ' Stemoin' 

i. I never was, nor never will be false. — Shaiapere, 

i. The sellers of the newest patterna at present give eitremo 1 
good bargains. — OoldimilA. 

I. For sionera also lend to sinners to receive as much again. 

Ki. No one had exhibited the st mature of the human kidneygd 
Vesaliua having only examined then " ' " " 



I. nin 



p. It smelled disagreeably. 



3 qTiality, \ 



s onl7 allowed tc 



-e takan from Dean Alford's ' Qneenv 
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q, Alas I said I, he has paid dear, very dear, for his whistle. 

r. They established the kingdom of Jerusalem, which subsisted 
near two hundred years. — RobeHsoti. 

s. Such a violation of right came with a peculiar bad grace from 
France. — Alison. 

t. This tragedy is alike distinguished for the lofty imagination it 
displays and for the tumultuous vehemence of the action. — Hazlitt, 

?/. Xenophon's sword was first drawn for a Persian prince, and 
last for a Spartan king. — McCullagh. 

r. A masterly mind was equally wanting in the cabinet and in 
the field. — Southey, 

w. The object of Bible Societies is so simple that all Protestants, 
at least, concur in their support. — Clianning. 
X. From thence will He fetch thee. —Bible, 

y. But vigour and resolution are not alone capable of achieving 
success, though they are generally necessary towards it. — Alison. 

z. The American Indian exhibits a degree of sagacity which 
almost appears miraculous. — Id. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

233. Prepositions are used to point out the relations be- 
tween things, or between actions or attributes and things. 
In Modern English they are regarded as all governing the 
same case ; but in O.E. they governed different cases, and 
some prepositions, according to the sense in which they were 
used, governed two or three cases — 

Thus geond (beyond), ymb (about), thttrk (through), &c., governed 
the Ace. ; be (about), &c., the Dat. ; andlatig (along), the Genitive ; 
for (for), beforan (before), &c., the Ace. and Dat. ; mid (with), the Ace, 
Dat., and Abl. ; rcith^ the Ace, Dat., and Genitive. 

As a rule, prepositions denoting direction towards a place governed 
the Ace., and prepositions denoting rest or motion in a place governed 
the Dat. 

234. Prepositions govern nouns or their equivalents. 
They usually come between the words which they logically 
connect, but in rhetorical constructions and in adjective 
sentences they are often separated from the words dependent 
©n them — 

In the golden lightening 

Of the setting sun, 
0''er which clouds are brightening. 

Thou dost float and run. — Shelley, 

He is an author whom I am very fond of. 
Q/*hore connects ' fond' and ' whom.' 

f2 
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As the relative pronoun ' that' never takes a preposition 3 
before it, the preposition governing it is often thrown to thftJ 
enA of the adjective dause — 



Those nine in buckraai iliat I to!d thee of. — Shakaprrf. 
The preposition should never be widely separated froi 
its dependent words. The following are objectionable — 

He betrotbccl himself oftcner to the devil in one day 
Mecicnas did in a week to his wife, that he was married a thoi 
times to. — Buttsr't Rcvuiim. 

Theie more Etarling giialitief of strict moral condact, legulu 
religious habits, tewporate and prudent behaviour, sober indnstriouH 
life— qnali ties which are generally required of public men, even if 
more Buperlicial aooompliBhmenta should be dispensed with — he had 
absolutely nothing of. — Srovgham. 

A common consequence of this separation of the prepod- 
tion from its dependent word is the disregard of the fact that 
the preposition governs the objective case. The following 
passages are incorrect, from this cause — 
Who are yon speaking' oft (whom). 
11710 servcst thou under 1 (whom),— S7ia Altera. 
We are still much at a loss jtAo civil power belong;! 
[whoiu). ^Loche. 

235. Sometimes several prepositions are used with bi ___ 
one object. Such constructions {especially when they involve' 
a suspension of the sense) are intolerably harsh. The fol- 
lowing is objectionable on this ground — 

To suppose tlie zodiac and the planeta to be efficient of, and 
antecedent to, themselves, 4:0. — Beat!ei/, 
It is better to avoid these constructions by repeating the 
nonn, or by using the nonn after one preposition and a_j)ro- 
nonn after the other. 

Though virtue borrows no aaaistance^jHi. yet it may often 

be accompanicfi hy, the advantages of fortiuie.^.5Joic. 

This sentence might be corrected by inserting ' advantages 

of fortune ' after ' from,' and ' them ' after ' by.' 

236. The dependent case is often omitted ia adjectii 
clauses — 

Sliall there be a God to swear hg [i.e. by whom 

and none to ptay to [i.e. to whom to pray] 1—IJoii 
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In such constructions the preposition is thrown to the end 
of the adjective clause^ 

For I must use the freedom a I was bom with. 

MamngsT. 

In the passive forms of verbs compounded with prepositions 
the preposition is used after the verb — 

I was laughed at. 

He was communicated rvithi 

A considerable bill was run up. 

He was run tlvrougli. 

The ship was run down, 

237. Certain verbs, nouns, and adjectives take with them 
special prepositions — 



Absolve from. 
Abhorrence of. 
Accord with (Intrans.). 

„ to (Trans.). 
Acquit of. 
Accuse of. 

AflSnity to or hetrveen. 
Adapted to or for. 
Agree with (persons). 

„ to (proposals).* 
Attend to (something said). 

„ upon (a person). 
Bestow upon. 
Boast cf. 
Call on. 
Change for. 
Confer on (Trans.). 

„ with (Intrans.). 
Confide in (Intrans.). 

„ to (Trans.). 
Conform to. 
Comply with. 
Consonant Tvith. 
Convenient to or for. 
Conversant mth. 
Correspond with (persons). 

„ to (things). 
Dependent on or upon. 
Derogatory to. 



Derogate /r^w. 
Differ from (not with). 
Different from (not to). 
Disappointed ^(what we do not 

get). 
„ in (what we do get). 
Dissent from. 
Exception to. 
Free from. 
Glad of or at. 
Independent of. 
Insist upo?i. 
Involve in. 
Lay hold on. 
Martyr /<?r (a cause). 
„ to (a disease). 
Need^. 
Prevail vpo7i. 
Profit &y. 
Recreant to. 
Reconcile to (person). 

„ with (statement). 
Resolve on. 
Take hold of. 
Taste (noun) of. 

»f for. 

Think of 

„ on (obsolete). 
Thirst for, after. 



The following are objectionable — 

The Italian universities were forced to send for Iheir pro« 
teasonfrom, Spain and France.^- J7a/Zam. 
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The abhorrence of the vast majority of the people to its 
provisions. — Alison. 

Such were the difficulties with which the question was in- 
volved.— /<:?. 

The prefix compounded with the verb often determines 
the preposition which should follow the verb, e.g. sympathise 
with ; involve in, &c. 

238. Prepositions should be used in strict accordance 
with their sense. 

* In implies a state of being ; intot an act. "We pour water 

into the pail ; when there it is in the pail.' — Hia/rrison. 

On implies a state of rest ; upon formerly implied motion 
to, but is now frequently confounded with on. 

* With denotes concomitancy or assistance ; by the proxi- 

mate cause; as, " The soldiers entered the breach Tvi^^ 
loaded muskets ; their leader fell mortally wounded by 
a musket ball." ' — Harrison. 

Between properly refers to only two things ; among to any 
number more than two. * It was divided between two.* 
* It was divided among twenty.' 

239. Double Prepositions are sometimes used to indicate 
some twofold relation of place — 

* We drew it /7'om under the table/ i.e. We drew \^from 
a place that was under the table, or We drew it from its 
place under the table. So ' over against the church *= 
<iver the way, against or opposite to the church. 

These double prepositions should not be confounded with 
the common combination of an adverb with a preposition, 
e.g. away from, outfroTti, up to, downfrom^ &c. 

Take thy beak /row out my heart, and take thy form from 
off my door. — Poe. 

240. Prepositions are often used to govern pronominal 
adverbs — 

The waters which came down from above. — Bible. 

241. Prepositions are often used with adjectives to form 
adverbial phi*ases, e.g. at large, on high, in short, in brief, 
<fec. 

Withal is properly an adverb, but is sometimes used as a 
preposition at the end of a sentence — 

I'll tell you wlio time ambles withal, who time irots withal, 
who time galops withal, and who he stands still withal. 

Shakspcre, 
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Questions. 

1. What are the syntactical functions of prepositions ? 

2. In what respects do the O.E. prepositions differ from the 
modern 7 

3. Give instances of double prepositions ? 

4. Correct or justify the following — 

a. Two more guns were sent for from Waterford. — Macaulay. 

h. The accounts they gave of the favourable reception of their 
writings with the public. — Franldin. 

0, This was surely too slender a thread to trust a business of that 
weight to. — Bentley. 

d. Yet to their general's voice they soon obeyed. — Milton, 

e. The only animal we saw for some time was an opossum, which 
the native discovered in a tree, and climbed up for. — Landor. 

f. After killing his wife and children, he laid them upon a pile 
which he had erected for that purpose, and then setting fire to the 
whole, rushed and expired in the midst of the flames. — Goldsmith. 

g. He was killed with kindness. 

h. Michael Angelo planned a totally different fa9ade to the 
existing one. — Taylor (* Convent Life in Italy '). - - 

i. It is to this last new feature of the Game Laws to which we 
intend to confine our notice. —S, Stnith. 

k. You have bestowed your favours to the most deserving.— i9/n*/iJ. 

I. If poesy can prevail upon prose. — Addison. 

m. 1 do likewise dissent with the * Examiner.' — Id. 

n. The wisest princes need not think it any diminution to their 
greatness, or derogative to their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel. 

Bacon, 
0. The cat jumped on to the chair. 

p. He saw several rusty gims lying upon the bottom. 

q. He wa3 a contemporary with Addison. 

r. Thou art a girl, as much brighter than her. 

As he is a poet sublimer than me. — Prior. 

8. Meanwhile the losses sustained by the partisan warfare in his 
rear, and the frightful progress of famine and disease, rendered it 
indispensable for the French army to move. — Alison. 

t. The conversations of men of letters are of a different com- 
plexion with the talk of men of the world. — /. JD' Israeli. 

K. From whence comes he ? 

V, Your opinion is very different to mine. 
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w, I beg to differ with you. 

a?. They cannot be absolved of their responsibilities. 

5. Give instances of words used both as adverbs and prepositions. 

6. Parse the words italicized in the following passages — 

a. And now go ^ ; I will tell you what I will do to my vineyard ; 
I will take away the hedge thereof^ and it shall be eaten up ; and 
break dorcn the wall thereof, and it shall be trodden down. — Isaiah 
V. 6. 

h. Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen.— AUingham, 

e. They have patched up their ruptured friendship. 

d. The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in 
from this time forth, and even /or evermore. — Bible. 

e. The ship stood off the shore. 
/. The house was broken into, 
g. That was not thought of. 

h. Off with his head. — Shakspere. 



CONJTINCTIONS. 

242. Conjunctions connect words, clauses, and sentences. 
It is sometimes urged that the so-called conjunctions which 
connect words are really prepositions, that, e.g. in the sen- 
tence * John and Jane sang a duet,' and has the force of 
with ; but, however this may be, we cannot say * John and 
me sang a duet ; * in other words, and does not govern 
the objective case, and is therefore deficient in the most 
distinctive mark of a preposition. 

That frequently introduces noun clauses. When the noun clause 
is the object of the sentence, the conjunction connects the noun 
clause with the principal sentence — 

I said that I was willing. 

That all men would be cowards if they dare, 

Some men, we know, have courage to declare. — Crahhe. 

When the noun clause is the subject of the sentence, the con- 
junctive power of thut is not so obvious — 

That I know not what I want is the cause of my complaint. 

Johnson, 
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Not onfrequently a oonjonction is employed to link what is said 
with some previous remark, or to anticipate some ^unexpressed 
objection— 

But, you will say, what is the good of all this ? 
Lord, a7id what shall this man do 7 — Bible. 

243. Conjunctions generally connect the same cases of 
nouns and pronouns, and the same moods and t<enses of 
verbs ; but, strictly speaking, they have no power of govern- 
ment. 

I engaged him as a tut&r (Obj.)' 

He was engaged as a tutor (Nom.). 

He watched and rce^itt hQ prayed and felt for all. 

Goldsmith, 
The following sentences are wrong — 

Leave Nell and I to toil and vtork,^ Dickens. 
He and me are going to the opera. 

The objection to coupling different moods and tenses 
arises from the see-saw effect it produces — 

She came, sees, conquers, and departs. 

The arena swims around him — he is gone ! 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout. — Byron. 

Certain conjunctions are generally followed by the sub- 
junctive. (See § 67.) 

In O.K. thcBt (that), thedh (though), sivylce (as if), thy hrs the 
(lest), to than that (to the end that), gif (if), hwcutlier (whether), 
Mmi . . . sam (whether . . . or), hutan (in the sense of unless^ are 
generally followed by the subjunctive. 

244. Some adjectives, adverbs, and conjunctions require 
special conjunctions. 

The comparative of adjectives and adverbs is followed by 

I have more than I want. 

He wrote Tnore rapidly than his sister. 

Than also follows other, otherwise, and else — 

It is nothing else than robbery. 

There is no otlier book than this to be had. 

If it be atherrcise than I stated, &c. 

When otiier and else are used in the sense of in addition 
to, they are followed by besides or but — 

I have other strings to my bow betides this. 
We have nothing else but that. 
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216. Such, as, so, ifcc., take as after them — 

Wonld I describe a preacher mirk at Paiil.^OiirjJW. 
Oettlog on his legs at well oi he could. — JDickent. 
EverytMng is w contrived a» to aggrandize Achillea. 



The sSectious ai 
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The following ia objectionable — 

The higher-waged workmen are conaidered aa s 

little, if any more, and perhaps, not so muoli, comtort 
to their fmnilics, than the oUier families. 

M. Ckambert. 
Such and so Bometimea take that after them — 

Slid*, is the emptiness of haman eDJuyment that n 

always impatient of the present.— Jn/iniwji. 
Ho epoke to load tliat I was nearly stanned. 

348. Though requires yet; whether or; either «"J 
neither nor ; both aiid ; nor nor ; or or — 

Though deep yet clear ; tJioiij/h gentle ]/et not dnlL 

Whelhw it bo I or they.— Bj'5?f. 

Miher go or stop. 

Ha neither consented nor refnsed. 

I am debtor both to the wise and aavrise.—Bible. 

Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po. — Goldsfllith. 

1 whom nor wealth nor avarice move. — Walih. 

Or is sometimes nsed to connect two different (Ai?ij»~flindfl 
sometimes to connect two different name* of the same thvag, \ 
This frequently leads to ambiguity : e.g. ' A verbal i 
participial substantive ' leaves it uncertflin whether WB 
uaa 'verbal noun' and 'participial suhsfcmtive ' to denote 
two different tilings or as eiLiivulent names of the sanu 
thing. The ftmbigaity may be removed by using ' either ' 
before the first thing mentioned, if different things are 
referred to. 

847. Adjectives, adverbs, and conjimctiona having dif- 
ferent correlatives should not be used in the same construo-^ 
tioa. The following are objectionable — 
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The application of gravel and sand effect as much, if not 
more improvement in consolidating and decomposing 
the mass, than either lime or dung. 

Jackson^ 8 * AgricuUv/re.'* 

248. When singular nouns are joined by a copulative 
conjunction, they take a verb in the plural ; when joined by 
a disjunctive conjunction, they take a verb in the singular. 
The following is wrong — 

Nor light nor darkness bring his pains relief. — Johruon, 

249. The subordinative conjunction that is often 
omitted — 

Are you sure a he is gone ? 

But Brutus says A he was ambitious. — Shakspere, 

Exercises. 

1. Illustrate by examples the various functions of Conjunctions. 

2. Correct or justify the following — 

a. Thou hast been wiser all the while than me. — Smifhey, 
h. Than whom none higher sat. 

c. Give unto Thy servants that peace which the world cannot 
give, that both our hearts may be set to obey Thy commandments, 
and also, &c. 

d. A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well 
as read them in a description. — Addison, 

e. This is none other but the voice of God. — Bible, 

f. It must indeed be confessed that a lampoon or a satire do not 
carry in them robbery or murder. — Spectator. 

g. He was neither an object of derision to his enemies or of 
melancholy to his friends. — Junius. 

h. Yet no sooner does the morning dawn, and daylight enter his 
room, but this strange enchantment YSimshea,'—ffervet/. 

i. Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavour. 

Nor man, nor boy. 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 

Can utterly abolish or destroy. — Wordsworth. 

k. He is stronger than me. 

I. Did he not tell thee his faults, and entreated thee to forgive 
him? 

m. If he understands the subject and attend to it, he can scarcely 
fail of success. 
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n. Nor lute, nor lyre his feeble powers attendi 

Nor sweeter music of a virtuous friend. 

0. Female blandishments never either absorbed his mind nor 
clouded his judgment. — Alison. 

p. Scarcely had Bichard taken up the cross than his admirers 
afforded a very notable specimen of the mischievous inequality of 
chivalrous etlucs. — Mackintosh. 

q. He likes you better than me. 

r. You are a much greater loser than me. — Swift. 

3. Give a list of Conjunctions that are commonly followed by 
the Subjunctive. 

INTEEJECTIOirS. 

250. Interjections, as a rule, have no syntactical relation 
with the constructions in which they occur — 

Alas / I have nor hope nor health. — ShelUy. 

In such constructions 2^ Oh me t Ah me t the ' me' may be 
regarded as an objective case {the Dative of Disadvantage) 
governed by some preposition understood. Comp. * Woe is 
me/ i.e. * Woe is to me/ 

Interjections often occur in other elliptical construc- 
tions — 

well is thee. — Ps. cxxviii. 2 [i.e. well it is for thee]. 

Oh I for a lodge in some vast wilderness. — Cowper [i.e. 
0, how I long for, &c.]. 

that they were wise. — Bible [i.e. how I wish that, fcc.]. 

well for the fisherman's boy, 

That he shouts with his sisters at play I — Tennyson, 

Sometimes the objective is used without the interjection 
which usually precedes it — 

Me miserable I — Milton. 

Interjections such Afi/areweU, adieu, welcome, good-bye, 
<kc., are elliptical forms of speech rather than interjections. 
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PART IV. 

PROSODY. 



251. Prosody is that part of grammar which deals with 
the laws of verse. The chief respect in which verse differs 
from prose is in its regular succession of accented and un- 
accented syllables. This regularity of accent is called 
Khythm. Prose passages are often rhythmical, but the 
writer of prose is under no necessity to observe any regula- 
rity of accent. The versifier, on the other hand, though he 
piay occasionally deviate from the measured rhythm of his 
verse, is bound to observe certain definite laws in the accen- 
tuation of his lines. 

The following passage from 'The Old Curiosity Shop* 
might, with the insertion of a word here and there, be 
arranged in metrical lines — 

* And n6w the b§ll — the b611 she hdd so 6ften hedrd by night 
and ddy, and listened t6 with s61emn pleasure, dhnost ds a living 
voice — rung Its rem6rseless toll, for h6r, so young, so bea<itlful, so 
go6d. Decrepit dge, and vigorous life, and blo6ming yo6th, and 
helpless Infancy, poured f6rth — on crdtches, in the pride of strength 
and health,* «fcc. (Ch. Ixxii.) 

The other ornaments of verse are rhyme and alliteration, 
neither of which, however, is essential. 

252. Ehyme, or, as the word would be more correctly 
spelled. Rime, consists in a certain similarity of sound in the 
final syllable or syllables of two or more words. Three 
things are essential to a perfect rhyme— 




1. Identity in the Towel sounda and, if the \ 
ead in a consonant, ia the consonants also, e.g. (ry a 
cry ; sight and light. Identity of letters is not enough. 
The identity moat be one of sound. ' Lose ' and ' oiosfl.i 
' heath ' and. ' death,' are not rhymes, 

2. Difference in the consonants preceding the vowalj 
«,g. 'way' and' lay ;' ' hour' fuiA' power.' 

3. Similarity of accent, e.g. 'siiig' and '_;?wiy,^ 

' Flinging ' and ' sing ' would not be good rhymes. 

"Words like ' oar ' and ' ore,' ' eye ' and ' /,' are ctdled 
assonances. Though tolerated in French verse, they are not 
generally considered allowable in English. The following 
is an inatanoe from Tennyson — 

He Kaddens, all the magic light 

Dies oS at once from bower and ball, 
And all the place is dark, and all 

The cbambera emptied of delight. 

Khymes of one syllable are called single, e.g. '(otk^I 
'hand,' Double iIiyineB extend over two syllables, e.g. '«_ 
ing' &'aA.' trying;' 'sharing' and 'oarmp.' Triple rhymesa 
extend over three syllables, e.g. 'scrutiny' and 'mutiny;' 
'dutiful' and 'beauli/uL' Ifc will be observed from theaQV 
examples that the first syllables of Double or Triple 1013^^68 
conform to the laws of siugle Ilh3rmes, and (hat the seconQ 
and third syllables are identical. 

Humorous writers sometimes make a rhyme extend ovtn 
two or even three words, and sometimes divide a word ii 
haK to prodHce a rhyme, e.g. — 

An boAir tbey sat ia a>uiieil. 

At length ttie Mayor broke rileiwe: 

For a guilder I'd my ermine jwn lell, 
I wish I were a mils hevee. — BroToiiHg. 

Sua, mnon, and thoa, vain world, adieu, 

That kings and priests are plotting in ; 
Here doomed to starve on water gru- 

el, never shall I see the U- 

niveraity of Gottingen, 

niveraity of GottlngeD. — Q^ard. 
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The rhymes may occur at the end or in the middle of the 
f hyming lines, e.g. — 

Ho trumpets, sound a war-note 1 

Ho, lictors, clear the way 1 
The knights will ridei in all iheii pi'ide. 

Along the streets to-day. — Macaulay. 

253. Alliteration consists in the frequent recurrence of 
the same initial letter. In O.E. poetry it was the chief 
ornament of verse and was regulated by definite laws, the 
leading one of which is thus stated by Marsh — 

* In each couplet three emphatic words (or, by poetic license, 
accented syllables), two in the first line, and one in the second, must 
commence with the same consonant, or with vowels ; in which 
latter case the initial letters might be, and generally were, different. 
The position of the alliterated words in the first line was arbitrary, 
and varied according to the convenience of the poet, but the alli- 
teration in the second line should fall on the first emphatic word.' — 
{Eng, Lang, 390.) 

This kind of verse continued to be used as late as the 

fourteenth century. A specimen is subjoined from * Piers 

Ploughman * — 

jPilgrims and palmers 
i^ighten hem togider 
For to «eeken ^aint Jame 
And ^aintes at Rome. 

In the hands of a skilful writer alliteration is very 
effective, but, when indulged in to excess, is offensive and 
ludicrous. Shakspere ridicules its abuse in more passages 
than one. Thus he makes Kent in ' King Lear ' say with 
burlesque grandiloquence — 

SvCi in good «ooth, in sincere verity, 
Under the allowance of your great aspect, 
Whose in/luence, like the jrreath of radiant /ire 
On/lickering PAoebus' /iront . . . 

Still more alliterative is Bottom's speech — 

Whereat, with J?ade, with JZoody JZamef ul &Me, 
He Jravely Jroached his foiling JZoody Jreast. 

The following specimens show that alliteration may pro- 
«!uce a pleasing effect when managed with skill — 

The mighty master nulled to «ee 
That love was in the next degree ; 
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KINDS OF FEKT. 



'Twas bat a, kindred (ouncl to move. 
For pity mella the mind to love, 
i&ftly jweet, in Lydian measures 
Soon be rootiied bis toal to pleaaurea. — DryieK. 
Our »!no(Tefit laughter 
With some pain is fraaglit \ 
Our iweetest songs are tlioae that tell of saddest thought. 

SheOsy. ' 

254. Metre ia a i-hytbmical ammgemeiifc of word 

measiu-cd off in lines of equal or varying length. 

A foot is the unit of metj-o. It conaiate of a group q 
two or three syllables, one of which if . . ^ ^ 

OF Feet. 

A verae is a cycle of feet, forming a line of poetry. 
A ooaplet is composed of two consecotive lines, rhy] 
together ; a tliplet is composed of three s ' " 

KINDS OF FEET. 
355. Feet may be divided into dissyllahic and triByl- 
lafaic. A diesyUabic foot, if accented on the second syllable, 
b called an lambos,' if on the first syllable a Trochee.^ If 
we I'epresent an accented syllable by a and an unaccented 
syllable by x, an 

Iambus would be represented by x a, e.g. divine; a 
Ti-ochee „ „ a x, e.g. happy. 

In classical poetry another kind of dissyllable foot i^ 
recognized, viz. the Spondee, which consists of two 1od(^ 
pyllables. 

Trisyllabic feet may be divided into— 

The AnapiESt * {xx a), having the accent on \ 
third syllable, as serendde. 

The Dactyl * (n x m), having the accent c 
syllable, as mcrrihj. 

' From Gk. iapl-ein., to throw, bGeause nsed in satirical poetty. 

* From Gk. trochaiaa, tripping-, and that from treehS, I r 
beoanae of its sprightly movement. 

* Anapieit, from Ck. ami, back, and paUtoi (jiaio, I i 
struck ; an anaptest being a dactyl reversed, 

' jiaatyl, from Gr. dklftyht, a finger, so called because, like J| 
Buger, it consists of one long and two short joii 
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The Amphibrapli ^ (x a x), having the accent on the 
middle syllable, as believing. 

These various kinds of feet are all illustrated in the fol- 
lowing lines of Coleridge, but the terms, long and shoi^t, 
which he employs, are to be understood as meaning respec- 
tively accented and unaccented, rather than long and short 
in the sense which would be attached to those terms in 
classical metres. 

Tr6chee | trips from | long to | sh6rt, 

From long | to long | in s61|emn s6rt 

Slow spon|dee stalks ; | strong foot ! | yet | 111 able 

Ever to | c6me up with | ddctyl tri| syllable. | 

Iam|bics march | from short | to long; | 

With a leap | and a bound | the swift 6n|apaests throng ; | 

One sylla|ble lung with | one sh6rt at | each side | 

Amphibrach I ys hdstes with | a stdtely | stride. | 

256. Verses are classified according to the tind of foot 
and the number of feet occurring in them. Thus we have 
Iambic, Trochaic, Anapaestic, Dactylic, and Amphibrachic 
verse. A verse of one foot we call Monometer ; one of two 
feet Dimeter ; one of three feet Trimeter ; one of four feet 
Tetrameter ; one of five feet Pentameter ; one of six feet 
Hexameter. 

DISSYLLABIC VEBSE. 
Iambic Measures. 

(a) Iambic lines of one foot (Monometer) arc of rare occurrence. 

(Z») lamHc Dimeter. 

With rdv|ished eto | 
The m6n | arch hete, | 
Asstimes | the g6d, | 
Affects I to n6d. | — Dry den. 

(c) Iambic Trimeter. 

His sw6rd | was In | its shedth ) 

His fin|gers held | the pen | 

When K6mlpenf61t | went d6wn | 

With twice I four han|dred m^n. — Corvjyer, 



» Amphibrach, from Gk. amphi, on both sides, and brachy%, short, 
so called because it consists of a short syllable on each side of a 
long one. 
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(d) Iambic Tetrameter, 

A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort and command ; 

And yet a spirit still and bright 

With something of an angel-light. — Wordsworth, 

This is the measure in which Scott's poems are, for the 
most part, written. To relieve its monotony ho frequently 
introduced triplets and lines of irregular length. 

(e) lamhic Pentameter, 

'Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 

Appear in writing or in judging ill ; 

But of the two, less dai5gerous is the oflFe'nce 

To tire our patience than mislead our sense. — Pope, 

This is what is commonly called Heroic Measure. It 
was much used by Chancer, Dryden, and the poets of the 
last century, and is well fitted for satire, didactic poems, and 
narrative. Pope brought it to great perfection, but rendered 
it somewhat monotonous by not sufficiently varying the 
cjesiira or pause in the course of the line, and by too fre- 
quently closing his sentences at the end of a line. More 
recent poets have introduced great vaiiety into the stnicture 
of Heroic verse. 

Unrhymed pentameters are what is ordinarily called 
Blank verse. See § 2G3. 

(/) lamhic Hexameter. 

Upon the midlands now the industrious muse doth fall ; 
That shire which we the heart of England well may call, 
As she herself extends (the midst which is decreed) 
15ctwixt St. Michael's Mount and Berwick bordering Tweed 
Biave Warwick, that abroad so long advanced her Bear, 
By her illustrious Earls renowned everywhere. — Drayton, 

This measure is sometimes called Alexandrine, from an 
old Fren3h poem written in it, celebrating Alexander the 
Great. Alexandrine verses aio rai'oly used, except to re- 
lieve the monotony of pentameters. Pope ridicules the too 
frequent employment of it for ibis purpose — 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
Which like | a wound | cd snake | drags its | slow length ( along. | 
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The Alexandrine gives a 'noble close to the Spenserian 
atanza — 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us that succour want ! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant 1 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward. 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant ; 
And all for love and nothing for reward : 
O, why I should Heaven |ly God | to men | have such | regard ? | 

Spender, 
{ff) Iambic Heptameter. 

Now glory to the Lord of hosts, frcm whom all glories are ! 
And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of Navarre 1 

MiicavXay 

This measure is sometimes written in lines of four and 
three feet alternately, the latter being the only rhyming 
lines. 

Such an arrangement of this verse is usually adopted in 
our hymn-books and in ballads. 

It is hence called Service or Ballad Metre. 

Mixed Metre. — For the sake of variety poets often vary 
the length of their lines and the arrangement of the 
rhymes — 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; (Tetrameter) 
She dwelt on a wide moor, (Trimeter) 

The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door. — Wordifworth. 

She took me to her elfin grot. 

And there she wept and sighed full sore. 

And then I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four. — Keats. 

Hypermeter. — The examples that have been given thus 
fiir have been synr> metrical, i.e. the lines have contained an 
exact number of feet ; but occasionally we find lines with 
one or t^o syllables in excess of the normal number. Such 
lines are called hypermetric. 

Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor mo|tion (Hypermetric), 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted o|cean (Hypermetric).— 6?Zmd|^. 

q2 
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257. Trocliaiciffeasiires. 

' (a) Trochmo Dimeter. 

Rich the I treasure, 

Sw6et the | ple^ure. — Bryden, 

(b) TrocTuvio Trimeter, 



Wh6n the 
Wh6n the 



14mp is I shattered, 
cloM is I scattered. 



(r) Trochaic Tetrameter. 

With a full but soft emotion, 

Like the swell of Summer's oceein.— Byron, 

Then with deep sonorous clangor 

Calmly answering their sweet anger 

When the wrangling bells had ended, 

Slowly struck the clock eleven. 

And, from out the silent heaven, 

Silence on the town descended.— Z<wi^<?Z^7r. 

(d) Trochaic Pentameter. 

Narrowing in to where they sat assembled, 

Low voluptuous music winding trembled. — Tennyion, 

(e) Trochaic Hexameter. 

Holy I Holy I Holy I all the saints adore Thee. — ITeher. 

(/) Trochaic He^tameter. 

Hollow is the oak beside the sunny waters drooping. 

Lord Lytton. 

Hypermetric lines are very common in the trochaic 
measure. Indeed, if it were not for such lines, single rhymes 
would be impossible in trochaic verse. 



Shall I, I wasting | in de|spair,| 

Die be I cause a | woman's | fair?] — G. Wither. 

In the I market- 1 place of | Bruges | stands the | belfry | old and | 

brown; | 
Thrice con|sumed and I thrice re|builded,| still it | watches | o'er the | 

town. I — LongfeUow. 

TBISTLLABIC VEBSE. 
258. Anapaestic Measures. 

Anapmstic tonometer. 

As ye swe6p 

Through the de^p. — Camjuihell. 
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AnapcBgtic Dimeter. 

In my i4ge | shall be se6n | 

The revenge | of a que^n. | — Addisttn. 

Anapagtic Trimeter, 
I am m6n | arch of &11 1 1 survey. | — Cowiier. 

Anajycegtxo Tetrameter, 

In the d6wn | hill of life | when I find | I'm declinjing 

May my 16t | no less for J tmiate be | 
Than a snug | elbow-chair | can afford | for reclin|ing, 

And a cot | that o'erlooks | the wide sea ! | — Collins. 

Anapaestic lines are frequently varied by the introduction 
of other kinds of feet, and by hypermetrical feet, 

'Tis the last | rose of snm|mer 

Left bloom|ing alone ; | 
All her lovelly compan|ions 

Are fa|ded and gone. | — Moore, 

259. Dactylic Measures. 

Dactylic Monometer, 

Merrily, 
Cheerily. 

Dactylic Dimeter, 

To<ich her not | sc6rnfully ; 
Think of her | modmfully, 

G6ntly, and | humanly, 
N6t of the stains of her — 
All that re mains of her 

Now, is pure | womanly. — Hood, 

Dactylic THmeter. 

Merrily, | merrily, | shall I live | n6w | 

Under the | blossom that | hangs on the | bough. | 

Shal»2)C7'3, 
Brightest and | b6st of the | s6ns of the | m6ming, | 

Dawn on our | darkness and 1 16nd us thine | aid ; | 
St4r of the | e^st, the ho|rizon a [doming, | 
Guide where our | infant Re|de6mer is | laid. | — Ilcher, 

260. Amphibrach Measures. 

AmphibracJiic Dimeter, 
But vainly | thou w^rrest ; | 

For this is | alone in | 
Thy p6wer to | declare, | 

That in the ] dim forest | 
Thou hedrd'st a|low moaning. — Coleridge, 
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Amphibrachie TrimetBT. 
Tbe fl&U was | a picbnre | for palntere | to stfidy, ( 
The fat was I so white and I the lellii was { so ruddf. p ' 

Oh, hiah thee, [my bibiejthy sire wa3|a knJght, | 

Tby mother I a lady] both lively | and bright:] 

The woods, and | the glfins, and | the ttwers which 1 we set I i 

Thoj fill Km I bflunglng, [ dear btibiii, | lo tbc6.— &w«. 

If we read the first two Byllablea of an ampLibrachiol 
line as an iambus, the remainder of the line may be con-j 
sidei-od as anajjiestic, e.g. — 

TbEte cjirael to the be(ich|apoorfx|ile tii Elrin, 
The dfiw i on his thin | tobe was hefi|vy and omlL 

Oavi}>bell. 
Similarly, if we read tte first two syllables of a d 
line as a trocbee, the remainder of the line may be com 
as ampliibrachic, e.g.— 

Brightest I and btst of | the sCns oij the miming. | 

MIXED VEESE. 
261. A great deal of modem poetry is written i 
gular fept. to tbe great relief of the reader, who soon tii«s a 
symmetiical verses, ' half up and half down.' 
Thfae be | nf ne of | BeaCty's I daCghtera | 

With a rarijgic like thefi : ( 
iid like I milsio | tn the | w&ters | 

Is thj- 1 sweet voice | to laL \ 
Wh6n, Hs I If its I sofind were | cafisiDg | 
The charm|fd djcean's parisling, 
The wiives I lie still] and gleuojiDg, 
And the Ifliled | winds seem j drefiming.— JSywn, 
The bl6s|sod di51moza ] leaned ofit | 
From the g61d j bilr of i heiSvcu ; | 
Her eteal were defip | er than | the dfptli] 

OfwflltBrsst'lledlotelvenij 
She hitd I throe lilies In Iher hiind,| 

And theatdrslinher hfiir |weres£ven.|— .HoBBttt , 

Coleridge's 'Christabel ' an J Eyron'K ' Siege of CorintUf| 
are written in lines composed of mixed feet, but havuig ir 
vaiiably the same nmuber of strong accents. 

Ill the ycSr [ since .If |sas dfed | for m6n, [ 

Efirhteen tbfindred 1 yefirs and I tfin, I 

"We were|a frflilant c/'mlpanj-. | 

.BWing) o'er lAnd land 8S\\\inso'eiWiS.^ 

Ob! bnt|wewentlm6m\ly.\— Bjpm. 
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262. Various attempts have been made to naturalize tho 
classical metres in English, but none of them have been 
eminently successful. The following are specimens — 



Strongly it 
Nothing be 



Hexameters. 

bears us a|long in | swelling and | limitless | billows ; 
fore and | nothing be | hind but the | sky and the | ocean. | 
IfoTtiefio Hexanwtei', trarislatcd from Schiller by Coleridge, 

Hexajneters and Pentameters. 

In the hex|ameter | rises the ( fountain's | silvery | column ; | 
In the pent|ameter | aye | falling in | melody | back. ] 

Co. eridgCy Ovidian Elegiac, 

Woulds't thou I know thy | self? Ob | serve what thy | neighbours 

are | doing, | 
Woulds't thou thy I neighbours I know ? I Look through the | depths 

of thy I heart. | 

* " The hexameter verse," says Nash, an Elizabethan writer, " I 
grant to be a gentleman of an ancient house (so is many an English 
beggar), yet this clime of ours he cannot thrive in ; he goes twitch- 
ing and hopping in our language like a man running upon quagmires, 
retaining no part of that stately smooth gait which he vaunts him- 
self with among the Greek and Latin."' — Quoted in D'Israeli's 
Cwnoiif.ies of Literature, ii. p. 30. 

Sapphics. 

Sapphics ai'e so called from the famous Greek poetess, 
Sappho of Lesbos. 

Cold was the | night wind, | drifting | fast the | snow fell, | 
Wide were the | downs and | shelter] less and | naked, I 
When a poor 1 wanderer | struggled ] on her | journey, j 

Weary and | waysore. — Southey. 

Needy | knife-grind | er, whither | are you | going ? | 
Hough is I the road, | your wheel is I out of | order ; | 
Bleak blows the | blast — your | hat has | got a | hole in't, | 

So have your | breeches. | — Canning. 

AlcaicSe 

Alcaics were called after Alcseus of Lesbos. The scheme 
of them is somewhat complex. 

might I y mouth'd | in|ventor of | harmonies, | 



O skill'd I to sing | of | Time or Eltemity, 
God-gift I ed origan voice | of Engjland, 
Milton, a I name to re] sound for[age8,i;^Teuu'\j%ou» 
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BLANK VEKBE. 
263. All iimLymed verse may be called blank, but tha 
teiTu Blaak Verse is generally reetricted to unrhymed 
lines of five iambic feet, sach as nre usually employed hy 
Shakspere in his plays, and by Milton in hia great epics. 
Blank Verse ia the noblest of all our measures, and adinif 
of the widest variety of handling. 

The chief licenses which it allows of are the following- 

1. A ti'ochee or anaptest may be substituted for 
iambus in almost any pai't of the line, but rarely occ 
in the second or fifth foot. 

oat of |niy weilk|nessfind|myiQ('|lancha|ly.— JSawirt. 
Twelika nie|by the nfise ? | glvea me] the lle|i 



I 



throat, |— ZS. 
Shakspei-e often begi; 
previous line ends wi 



9 a line with a trochee, when th* 
h on unaccented syllable — 
^all my smootli btwly. 
ThiJs was{I,slGep{mg, by {a brojtber's hand, l^IIantlet. 
2. An unaccented syllable, or even two sach syllablej 
may be added to the last foot. 
Whii;li the poor heart n 



I often writes lines of one, two, t 
c feet, but rarely lines of four feet. lVie| 
short lines come in succession, they are geniirally to 1 ' 
scanned as though forming one continuous line. 
— Btid smear 
The aleeplj grooms 1 with blood. | 

Mae. I'll go I no more, |— JfiwfrfJ, 

4. When a full stop or colon occurs in the couiee of 
a line, Shakspere frequently begins the last hemistich ss 
though it were a new line. Thus, if the first hemistich 
ends with an unaccented syllable, he often begins the 
second with another unaccented syllable ; if it ends with 
an accented syllable, he often begins the sa 
F anothei' accented syllable. 



And makes las healtbjfaln: 



It Is { Dot mad[De 



Brief let|ine be:|— Slei;ping| withm|m 



Bamlet. \ 
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In scanning Shakspere'a blank verse it is sometimes 
necessary to glide over a short syllable. 

Of thinking too precisely on I the event. I — Hamlet, 
Which are too intrinse to unloose. — Kitw Lear, 

Sometimes a monosyllable is pronounced as a dissyl- 
lable. 

Nor rain, | wind, thunlder, fi |re are | my daugh | ters. 

King Lear, 
What do you think, 
You, the I great toe | of this | assem|bl-y ? | — Coriolamis. 

The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks | the fa|tal ent|r-ance | of Dun|can. 

Macbeth, 
The parts ] and gra|ces of | the wrest |l-er. | 

As Tou Like It. 
Which is I as bad 1 as die | with tick|l-ing. | 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

Fearing | to strength|en that | impa|ti-ence. | 

JuUm Ccemr. 

And there | receive | her ap|proba|ti-on. | 

Measure for Measure. 

My mor|tifi|ed spi|rit. Now bid | me run. | 

Julius Caesar. 
But for] your pri|vate sat]isfac|ti-on. | — lb. 



That banjishM — | that one | word ban|ish-ed. 

Homeo and Juliet. 



And lastjing in | her sad | remem|br-ance. 

Tivelfth Night. 

O, how I this spring | of love | resem|bl-eth. | 

Tiw Gentlemen of Verona. 

But Bru|tus says I he waslambi|ti-ous. | — Julius Caesar. 

In reading, these short syllables should be only faintly 
sounded. 

The accent is often shifted in Shakspere, e.g. — 

That sweet aspect of princes and their ruin. 

Henry VIII. 

Why thy can6nized bones, hearsM in death. — Hamlet, 

That thou, dead corse, again in c6mplete steel. — Ib» 
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STANZAS. 

264. A Stanza is a regularly recun-ing group of verses. I 
Of Hnct gi-oups there are endless varietiea. The best known | 
are the following: 
Cay's Stanza. 

'T was T^lien the seas were roaring 

With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lay deploring, 
All oa a rook reclined. 

Elegiac Octosyllabics. 

A love-song I had eomo where rea3, 
An echo from a raeaaiired strain, 
lieat time to nothing in my head 

From some odd comer of the brain. 
It hannted me the morning long 

With weary sameness in the thymes, 
ThE phantom of a Eileat song 
That went and came a thousand times, 

Toinyion, ' M\UeT'» DaiigJiter' 
Ballad or Service Stanza. See § 256. 
Elegiacs. 

The boast of heraUty, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour : — ■ 
The paths o£ glory lead bat to the grave. — Gro-y. 

Shymes Boyal. 

It chaunccd me on day beside the shore 

Ot silver-streaming Thamesis to hee, 

Nigh where the goodly Verlarae stood of yore, 

Of whioh there now remains no memorie. 

Not any little moniment to see. 

By which the traveller that fares that way, 

ThU once jeai afie, may warned be to say. 

Spenser, ' Ruinet af TiMt! 
Spenserian Stanza. See § 256. This stanm cocaiBts oi 
nine lines, the first eight being Iambic Pentameters, &nd tbe-^ 
last line an Alexandrine. The rhyming lines are the lat and 
3rd ; the 2n<), 4th, 5th, and 7th ; and the 6th, 8th, and 9th. 
This is the stanza in which Spenser's ' Faerie Qiieen'and 
Byron's ' Childe Harold ' are written. 

Otta,va Kima consisbt of eight heroic lines, the first Bix i 
rbymiog alternately, the last two in Buoceedon, 
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'T was in tiie season when sad Philomel 
Weeps with her sister, who remembers and 

Deplores the ancient woes which both befel, 
And makes the nymphs enamoured, to the hand 

Of Phaeton by Phoebus loved so well 
His car (but tempered by his sire's command) 

Was given, and on the horizon's verge just now 

Appeared, so that Tithonus scratched his brow. 

Byron^ Tramlation of * Morgante Maggiore! 

Terza Bima consists of heroics with three rhymes at 
intervals. 

. Many are poets who have never penn'd 
Their inspiration, and perchance the best : 
They felt, and loved, and died, but would not lend 

Their thoughts to meaner beings ; they compressed 
The god within them, and rejoined the stars 
Unlaurelled upon earth, but far more blessed 

Than those who are degraded by the jars 

Of passion, and their frailties linked to fame. 
Conquerors of high renown and full of scars. 

Many are poets, but without the name, 
For what is poesy but to create 
From overflowing good or ill ; and aim 

At an external life beyond our fate, 

And be the new Prometheus of new men 
Bestowing fire from heaven and then, too late. 

Finding the pleasure given repaid with pain, 
And vultures to the heart of the bestower. 
Who having lavished his high gift in vain, 

Lies chained to his lone rock by the sea shore. 

Byrouy * Proplincy of Dante. ' 

The Sonnet is a short poem of fourteen iambic penta- 
meters. It was one of the earliest forms of Italian verse, 
and was brought to a high state of perfection by Dante and 
Petrarch. The Italian sonnet is divided into two parts : ' 
the Octave, consisting of two quatrains and possessing only 
two rhymes ; and the Sestette, consisting of two terzettes or 
groups of three lines, and possessing two and sometimes 
three rhymes. The order of the rhymes rarely varies in the 
octave; in the sestette there is greater variety. English 
sonnets are often written on the Italian model, but many 
so-called sonnets have little in common with the Italian 
sonnet beyond the fact that they are poems fourteen lines 
long. Wordsworth's sonnet written on Westminster Bridge 
is of the genuine Italian type, ^is sonnet on the Sonnet is 
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not SO strictly constructed, the couplet in which it ends 
being of rare occurrence in Italian. 



0) 



a> 

■s 



, Scorn not the sonnet ; critic, you have frowned 
Mindless of its just honours : with this key 
Shakspere unlocked his heart ; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch's wound ; 
A thousand times this jpipe did Tesso sound ; 
Camoens soothed with it an exile*s gri^ ; 
The sonnet gUttered a gay myrtle leaf 

VAmid the cypress with which Dante crowned 

^His visionary brow ; a glowworm lamp. 
It cheered mild Spenser, called from Jb'a§ry-land 
To struggle through dark ways ; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 

^Soul-auiiuatiiig atiains -alas, too lew I — H (^dsfvorth. 
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PART V. 

THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 



265. When we carefully examine a number of languages, 
we find that, in spite of external differences, many of them 
closely resemble one another in their vocabularies, in- 
flexions, and syntax. Such resemblances could not be 
accidental, and point to some relationship, more or less close, 
between the peoples speaking the languages. The history of 
mankind, so far as it is known, enables us to test these con- 
clusions. Thus the most cursory examination of English 
and German would lead us to infer that the English and 
German people were closely related, and the history of the 
English people informs us precisely what the degree of re- 
lationship was. 

266. By extending our examination over the languages 
of Europe and Asia we are led to the conclusion that most 
of the languages of Europe and some of the most important 
languages of Asia are descended from some common tongue. 
It has been further inferred that this tongue (to which the 
name Aryan ^ has been given) was spoken by a people 
living to the north-west of Hindostan. The languages de- 
rived from the Aryan are called Indo-Germanic. 

* * Arya is a Sanskrit word, and in the later Sanskrit it means 
nobUj of a good family. It was, however, originally a national name. 
. . . The etymological signification of Arya seems to be " one who 
ploughs or tills." * — Max Miiller Lectures on the Science of Langvngot 
i 266-8. Comp. Lat. arare, Engl, ear^to plough, 
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By carefully collecting t 



1^ the Indo^^^H 
izBtioD which ^1 



I words which the Icdo-G 
„ „ vutds, thcrefoto, which t' 

Qermanic peoples most have possessed before theii ^Bperaion 
we may form some canDCptlon of the Et.atB of civHizatioD which 
the Aryans had attained to before they were scattored. Ai^u- 
iog in ttiis way it has been inferred by philologiEts that thii 
A^ans wore an agriuoltural and nouiadic people. ' They knew the 
arts of ploughing, of making roads, nf building: ehips, of wearing 
and sewing, of erecting houses ; Ihey had coimled at least as far as 
one hundred. They bad domeBticatid the most important animals, 
the cow, the horee, the sheep, the dog ; they were acquainted with 
the most nsoful metals, and armed with iron hatchets, whether lor 
peaceful or warlike purposes. They bad reoognised the bonds of blood 
and the bonds of marriage ; they followed their leaders and kings, 
and the distinction between right and wrong was fixed by laws and 
customs. They were impressed with the idea of a Divine Being, 
and they invoked it by different names.' (Max Miiller, ifrf, d " 
Si/ience if Lang. i. 2tiC.) 



a following 


woids will sert 


e to show the 


close resemblan 


subsists between English aixd Sanskrit. 




SuHikrit 


UnglUH 


Sanih-U 


ExglUh 


pitri 


father 


dvau 


two 


k&tn 


mother 




three 


bhrStri 


brother 


FBStha 


fiisth 


svB«dr 


sister 


saptan 




sflnii 








dubitri 


daughter 


J-iiga 


yoke 






mQsha 




upa 


up 






npan 








abhi 


br 


sndas 


seat ^H 


Btd4mi 


iBit 


pl 


^ ^1 


sa-sM-a 


IsaC 


dhil 


do ^fl 



267. TLe lirat Aryan people who left tlieii' Asiatic home 
for Europe would appear to have been the Kelts, Thoy 
were gradually pressed forward by eucceeding waves of 
imroif^ration, and their descpndaiils are now to be found 
almost exclnsively on the fringe of the Atlantic — in the 
Highlands, in Ireland, in Wales, in the Isle of Man, and in 
Brittany. 

The Kelts were followed by the Italic trihes who settlei \ 
in Italy, and the Hellenic triVies who settled in C 
Tben came the TentonB who settled in Qermany «cd Scan— ^ 
dinuvia, the uiavuflians who settled in Russia, Polivnd, i 
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Bohemia, and the Lithuanians who settled on the southern 
shores of the Baltic. 

The only peoples in Europe not of Aryan extraction are 
the Jews, the Finns, the Lapps, the Esths of Esthonia, the 
Magyars of Hungary, the Turks, and the Basques in the 
north of Spain. 

268. The following table shows the relation of the lead- 
ing Indo-Germanic languages — 



L Indie or Hindu 



1. Sanskrit (dead). 

2. Hinda, Hindustani, Bengali, Mah- 

ratti. 

3. Cingalese. 

4. llomany (the basis of the Gipsy 

dialects). 



n. Iranic (from Iraiiy 



xanic (from Iran \ j Zend (dead), 
the great table-land .^ ^^^ p^^^^ 
of Persia) j 



m. Keltic . 



rV. Italie 



t • 



/ 1. Erse or Irish. 

2. Gaelic. 

3. Welsh. 
-V 4. Manx. 

5. Br6zonec or Armorican (spoken in 
Brittany), 
k 6. Cornish (dead). 

( 1. Latin, Oscan, Umbrian, and other 
old Italian dialects. 
2. Romance dialects which have sprung 
from (1) — 
a, Italian. 
I t. French. 

\ c. Spanish. 

d, Portuguese. 

€. Houmansch (spoken in the 
Grisocs, a canton of Switzer- 
land). 
/. Wallachian. 



V. Hellenic or Oreek . 



\ 



{ 



1. Ancient Greek, with its various 

dialects, as Attic, Ionic, Doric, &c. 

2. Modern Greek or Romaic. 



/ I. Low German or Low Dutcli, with-. | 
itfi diftleots — 
a, MoBso - Ootliic, formeily 

spoken in Dacia (deatt), 
S. Cuntincntal Sason (dead), 
c. EngliEh. 
rf. Dutch. 

e. Frisian, spoken in 
. / (Holland). 

\ / Flemish. 

2. Scandinavian with its dii 

a. Icelandic. 

b. Danish. 
e. Norwegian. 
rl. Swedish. 

3. High Genoan or High Dutch, 1 
, name given to modern German, J 
: 1. Lettic— 
I a. Old Lettio (dead). 

b. Modern LettiBh, spolien 

i Lithuania. 

b. Polish. 
e. Bohemian or Czech. 
/f, Dnlgarinn. 
. ... niyrian. 

369. It will be seen from the fofegoing table that E „ 

1b a Low German langusge, and that it is closely related to 
the Scandinayian language.'^ mid to modem German. It was 
introduced into thia country in the coni'se of the latter halt 
of the eixtii century and the formfir half of the seTCnth by 
various Low German tiibes, of whom the best known are 
the Angles, the Basons, and the Jntea. The Angles are 
supposed to have come from theneighhourhoodof thediatrict 
etill called Angein in the Duchy of Schleewig. They settled 
in the east, north-east, and central part of England ; the 
Jutes or Frisians, who came from Jutland, settled in Kent 
and the Isle of "Wight; the Saxons, who came from the 
north of Germany, settled in the south of England, where 
they have left traces of their occupation in the names Essex, ij 
Sussex, Wessex. Whatever their original differences c 
descent, the settlers soon called themselves English and thei 
new home England. To the native Kelts whom they found.] 
in possession of the country they were all Saxons. 
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270, In spite of the large nnmbei- of words that have 
beeu introduced into our langiiajje from foreign soui-ces, it 
Btill remaina, both iu its Tocabulary and its grammar, 
essentially Teutonic, If we examine an English dictionary, 
Indeed, we find somewLab lesa than one-third of the words 
that it contains to be of Teutonic origin, but there is a wide 
difference between a language as represented by a dictionary 
and the same langua.ge as spoken or written. The dictionary 
incladea every word in t'le Jansjuage, common or uncommon; 
but the English we speak and write is mainly conipa-ed oF a 
small uuinier of words that occur over and over again. 
Estimating the proportions of the various elements of the 
language by the frequency of their occurrence, it has bees 
found that about thirty-two out of every forty words as they 
stand in our classic authors are of purely Teutonic origin. 
In the following extracts the only words not of Teutonic 
origin are printed in italics : — 

And they made ready the preient agaiDst Jouph came at noon ; 
for they heard they should eat bread there. And when Joseph came 
home, they brought him the prencnt which was in their hand into 
the honse, and bowed themselves to the earth. And he asked them 
of their welfare and said. Is your futlicr well, the ok) man of whom 
ye ipake 7 Is he yet alive 7 And they answered, Thy sereant our 
father is in good health, he is yet alive. And they bonded down 
their heads and made oheisavee. And he lift np his ejes, and saw 
his brother Bevjamin., his mother's son. and said. Is this your young'er 
brother, of whom yc spake unto me 7 And he said, God be gracioiia 
unto thee, my son, — Gen. Tliii 25-2U. 

[I) foreign words out of a total of 128,3 

Of geviia, that parcer whiuh eomiitittet a poet ; that quality, 
withoat which jiuF^ment is cold and knowledge ia inert ; that rvergif 
which anHeeti, aimbiner, a/niplijiet and amimatet ; the mperioHt^ 
most, with some Kentaivni,, be alUmfd to Dry den. It is not to be 
wferrtd that of this poetical vigovr Popo hod only a little, because 
Dryden had more; for every other writer since Milton must give 
plaee to Pope ; and even of Dryden it must be said, that if he has 
oti^tei poragTaphi, he has not \ietter poemi. — Dr. Joknioji. 
[20 foreign words out of a total of 87.] 

Then fare thee well, mine own true lave. 
The world Lath now for us I 

Soereater grief, no pain above ' 

T^e pain of jiOTtiHif thus. — T. Moore. 
t* foreign words out of a total of 25,1 



19 PCEELY ENGLISH ELEMENT. 

Tlie following statistics are given hy Professor Marat :- 



Chancfir (3 tales) 37 

HewTestanieiit (13 ebapterb-). ... 37 
Sir T. Mote (7 folio pages) . . . . 3i 

Shakspere (3 acts) 36 

Milton's' VAllegro' S6 

„ ' Paradise Lost ' . . , .32 

Pope's ' Essaj on Man ' 32 

Ifcteanlaj's ' Essay on Bacon ' . . . ,30 

Busldn'a ■ Painters ' a9 

TennysoB's 'In Hemoriam' . . . .36 

It is instructive to look at this matter fium another, 
of view. Sharon Turnei' says : ' In tlireo pages of Altred' 
"Oroaius"I found 78 words which have become obsolete 
out of 543, or about j- In tbi-ee pages of his " Boetias " I 
found 143 obsolete out of 6G6, or about ^. In three pages 
of hlH "Bedo" I found 230 oLsolerte out of 969, or about ' ' 
Ifc has been calculated that about ^ of the old English ' 
guage haa hecome obsolete. 



THE PTTEELY ENGLISH ELEMENT M MODEEN 
ENGLISH. 

271. English, as introduced into this country, was highly 
inflected, nad consisted exclusively of Teutonic elements. 
The words in our languaije that are of pui'ely Teutonic oi'igia 
may be ascertained by a careful examination of Old English 
literature, and by a comparison of English with the kngnages 
of those peojilea with whom wa have been historijally 
connected ; but, once thiy oi'e classified, they may also be 
recogoiseJ, for the most pai't, by (a) their length, (6) their 
grammatical function, (c) the laws of inflexion to which: 
they aie subject, (li) their spelling, (e) their component partj^i 
and (/) then' meaning. 

a. Length.— Most of our monosyllabic words are t^ 
purely Teutonic origin r ear, ei/e. Iiook, skull, ic. We hai^ 
abont 250 ra.onosyllabic words of Greek or Latin origin, ejf 
act, age, aid, aim, air, aisle, alms, ardi, ark, aunt, kc. " 
of these cliisaes owe their shortness mtiiuly to the con 



ages I 
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tions consequent upon long and fi-equent use. Host of our 
mouosylkbles of clasaical origin have undergone contraction 
in passing through Fi'ench. 

b. Oranunatical Tunction.— Nearly all our numei'ols, 
conjunctiona, prepositions, aud all our pronouns and demon- 
strative adjectives are Teutonic: o«e, Iwo ; aiitl, hit; of, 
hy ; /, thou, he; a, the, this, &a. 

c. Inflexions. — Nearly all the words which undergo 
vowel changes are Teutonic :— 

(a) Nouns, as mouge, foot, brother. 

(6) Strong TM'bs, as come, fall, swim, Jic. I 

(c) Defective verba, as must, ought. 

(d) Adjectives compared irregularly, as, ffood, had, 
old, little, iHUch, vtany. 

(e) Nouns forming theii' plural in -en and -ves, as ox, 
wife, loaf. 

d. Bpelling. — Certain combinations of letters are chai'ac- 
teriatie of Teutonic words ; wh- (0. E. hw-), an in who, what, 
which, v}hy, &c. ; kn- (O.E. en-), as in know, knight, kc. \ 
Bh- (O.E. SC-), as in ship, shape, &c.; th-, aa thou, (Aw, 
thin, thick, &c. ; gl-, as glad, glee, glow, &.C. ; gn-, as gnaw, 
gnatj the terminations -cngh {0, E. -oh), its rough, enough, 

iiC. 

e. Component Parts. — Moat words with O.E. prefixes 
and suffixes are Teutonic, as itn-tiue, Je-lieve, eii-trust, Jtc, 
king-(?ow(, fricnd-a/itp, lamb-AtH. Occasionally we find an 
English prefij: with a Romance root, aa «w-govemaMe, and 
ocoaaionally an English root with a Romance euffis, as starv- 
ation, Sirt-ation. Sometimen, too, we find a Romance root 
with both prefix and suffix English, as unpleasantness. 

/ Heaninf . — As might be expected, the names of com- 
mon natural objects, especially such as are indigenous, of 
such artificial objects and occupations as belong to a primi- 
tive stage of civilization, of family relationships, of the 
various parts of the body, of common actions, emotions, and 
mental processes, of common attributes, of simple relations, 
&c., are mostly Teutonic ; 
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(a) HatuMl Objoeti;— 

1. Animal kingdom : ox, eow. horse, marc, leeih, bce,J!^, tx 

Jvar, deer.Jish, tiialt, bird, craiif,frog,fini<t, goote, liairk, t, 

feath&r, King, liair, nail, ^V. 

2. TegetablB kingdom : oaR, apjile, leek, cmttliji, daUy, ) 
tluiTiit grimndicl, fiair, aaJaim. 

3. Mineral kingdom ; ttone, eJaij, tcafer, gehl, tileer, vnm. 
i. Physical phenomena: min, hail, tleet, tnotv, 

iiimBier, muter, day, night. 
{b) Artificial Objects 

1. Domestic: heiiie, hearth, bed, teat, hetom, board, hteiti 
eat,i-e. 

2. kgda^Mami.: faTm,Kagon,afre,harleg, Tcheat, c}inff,ea^ 
rieli, OTchaTd, theep, ^-c. 

3. Simple arts, manafactm^E, and commerce: imith, i 
cluth, itcave, buy, lell, hammer, nail, tmith, anril, ^e. 
(p) BelationBhipa : father, mother, sifter, bivther, leHare, Kidmeer^k 

oMid, bride, hmhand, jei/e. 

(d) Farts of the body : head, chin, eye, ear, hair, leg, hand, I 
6™*, thin, anhle, belly, ,$-c. 

(b) Emotioai and simpls mental proeoHSS ; lea, hate,feaT, lihti 
dread, thinh, believe, dream, 4'C' 

(/) Common lotioni: «i(, ttand, walk, run, eat, rmrp, ctokI, H 
riie, iiep, yaien, gape, itinhtjly, 4'"- 

(s) Attribatea ; gnod, had, black, red, green, ycllam, bfOKt, ithik, 
grey, hot, oold, fair, foul, hard, inft, ^c. 

273. If Vf% aDalyxe our lasfcutige on another piinciplei 
imd divide words that admit of the division into generic aiitl 
specific, we shall find that the specific are, for the most part, 
of English, and the generic of classical origin j claKsification 
and the abstraction which precedes it being processes that 
are characteristic of advanced stages of civilization. 
Generic : — 

Colour, motion, sooad, crime. 
Bpecifio: — 

White, red. black, grey, ic- (colont). 
Walking, running, &c. (motion). 
Singing, laughing-, ka. (aonnd). 
Theft, murder.-robbery, Stc. (crime). 
Hence it ia that words of Engli-h oiigin are mnct mi 
forcible, poetical, and picturesque than words of classical 



hat 
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origin. They call up to the mind not philosophical absirao- 
tions, but sensuous ima^s. On the other hand, for the 
purposes of classification and philosophy the purely English 
part cf our language is deficient. It would not be easy to 
find English equivalents for such words as * impenetrability/ 
* incomprehensibility/ * relation,' &c, * We particularize and 
define things in Anglo-Saxon; we generalize and define 
abstractions in words of classic oiigin.' (Dr. Angus.) 

273. The following extract ^ is from a poem called ' The 
Beowulf,' which is supposed to have been brought over by the 
English from the continent, but was not reduced to writing 
until the tenth century. It had probably by this time been 
considerably modernized. 

Cwaedon thaet he waere [They] said that he was 

wyrold-cyninga of the kings of the world 

manna mildusta of men mildest 

and mon-thwaerust, and gentlest, 

leodu lithost to his people the most gracious 

and leof-geomost and for glory the most eager. 

274. In order that the learner may compare Old and 
Modem English the more closely, a passage of the Old Eng- 
lish Gospels with an interlinear translation is subjoined, 

Thys Godspel geb^ath to ealra halgena msessan. 
This Grospel befits to of-all saints [the] mass. 

Bothlice* tha se Haelend geseah tha maeniw he 

Truly when the Healer saw tJie many [multitude']^ he 

astah' on thone mi'mt : and tha he saet tha genealaehton his 
ascended into the mount: and when he sat then neof-drem his 

leoming-cnihtas to him : and he ontynde * his muth 

learning-knights [disciples'] to him: and Jte ojjened his motith 

and Lerde* hig, and cwaeth: Eadige synd tha gastlican 
and taught them, and quoth: Blessed a/i*e the ghostly [spiritU' 



* Quoted by Professor Meiklejohn {Booh of the English Lan- 
g^ioge), 

^ SothUce, From soth, truth. Comp. forsooth, soothsayer, in 
sooth. 

' Adah, From astigan, to mount. Comp. stirrup [O.E. stfg- 
r^p, a mounting rope]. 

* Ontynde, From ontynan^ to open, 

» LtBfde, From Usran, to teach. Comp. Ger. Ich/ren, to teach. 
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thearfan^j fortham heora* ys heofena' rice.* 

ally'\ poor; because theirs is of-the-heavens tlie-kingdom, 

Eadige synd* tha the nu wepath^; fortham the hi beoth' 
Blessed are tJwse who now weep; because that th&y be 

gefrefrode. Eadige synd tha llthan ; fortham the hig eorthan ^an. 
comforted. Blessed are the meek; because tliat they earth own. 

Eadige synd tha the rihtwisnesse hingriath and thyrstath ; 
Blessed are those who righteousness hunger [after"] and thirst 

fortham the hig beoth^ gefyllede. Eadige synd tha 
lafter]; because that they be filled. Blessed are the 

mild-heortan ; fortham the hig mild-heort-nysse begytath. 
viild-heartcd ; because tliat they mild'hearted-ness get [obtuiti]. 

Eadige synd tha claen-heortan ; fortham the hig God geseoth. 
Blessed are the clean-hearted; because that they God sec. 

Eadige synd tha gesibsuman^; fortham the hig beoth Godes 
Blessed are the peace-loving ; because that they be God^s 

beam genemnde. Eadige synd tha the ehtnysse tholiath*® for 
bairns named. Blessed are those who persecution suffer for 

rihtwisnysse ; fortham the heora ys heofenan rice. 

righteousness ; because that theirs is of-the-heavens the-Mngdom. 

Eadige synd gc thonne hig wyriath eow, and ehtath eow, and 
Blessed are ye when they curse you^ and persecute you, and 

secgath jelc yfel ongean eow leogende, for me. Geblissiath" 
say each evil against you lying, for me, Bejoice ^ 

and gcfaegniath'-; fortham the eower m6d j's mycel on 
and be-fain; because that your meed is much [great] in 



* Thearfan. From tliearfa, poor, destitute. Cp. Ger. durftig. 
2 tieora. Gen. plu. of he, heo, hit ; he, she, it. 

^ Heofena. Gen. pin. of heofon, heaven. 

* Rice. Comp. -ric in bishopric. 

* Sifnd. Pres. indie. 1st per. plu. * Arc ' came in with the Danes. 

* Wepath. Prcs. indie. 3rd per. plu. 

'' Beoth gefrefrode. Present used for future. There is no genuine 
future in O.E. 

8 See previous note. 

^ Gesibsuviaii. From mb, peace ; gesibsvm, peace-loving. Sih 
also = relation. Comp. gossip, i.e. godsib, related in God, the old 
name given to a sponsor in baptism. 

'" Tholiath. Indie, pres. 3rd per. plu. From fJwlian, to suffer 
(Sc. thoU). 

" GeblissJath. Comp. O.E. His, bliss, joy. 

^2 Gefa^gniath, Comp. /am = glad. *Fair words make fools 
fain.* 
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heofenum: swa hig ehton tha witegan,* the beforan eow 
heaven: so they persecuted the j?rophetSf which be/ore you 

waeron. Ge synd eorthan sealt; gif thaet sealt awyrth 

were. Ye are of-the-earth [the'] salt; if the salt exist-not 

on tham the hit gesylt bith, hit ne maeg syththan* to 

i» that [with] which it salted is, it not is-good after for 

nahte, buton thaet hit sy tit-aworpen,' and sy fram 
nattghty but that it w/iy-be out-cast, and may-be by 

Tnannum fortreden. Ge synd middan-geaides leoht. Ne maeg seo 
men trodden. Ye are mid-earth's light, Kot may the 

ceaster* beon behyd, the byth uppan mtint aset. Ne 
city be hid which is upon [a] mount set, Keithcr 

hig ne aelath heora leoht-faet* and hit under cyfe settath, 
they not light their lamp and it under [a] hvsJiel set, 

ac ofer candel-staef ; thaet hit onlihte eallum tham* 

but upon [a] candle-staff ; that it \_may~\ light to-all those 

the on tham huse synd. Swa onlihte cower leoht beforan 
which in tlie house are. So shine your light before 

mannum, thaet hig geseon eowre gcdan weorc, and wuldrian 
men, that they may -see your good works, and glorify 

eoweme^ Feeder the on heofenum ys. 

your Father winch in [the'] heavens is. — Matt. v. (ed. Thorpe.) 

THE KELTIC ELEMEST IN MODEBN ENGLISH. 

275. The relations of the Keltic group of languages may 
be seen from the subjoined table : — 

Keltic 

I 



Gadhelic Kymric 

I I 



Erse or Gaelic or Manx Welsh Armorican Cornish 
Msh Highland or (dead) 
Scotch Br6zonec 

* Witegan, Ace. plu. of witega, a prophet, a declarer of judg- 
ment. [O.B. witCy affliction, punishment, a fine.] 

* Syththan. Comp. since (M.E. sithence). 

* Aworpen, From worpian, to cast, throw. 

* CeaMer, From the Latin castra, a camp. Comp. Chester, 
Lancaster, &c. * Feet, a vessel. Comp. vat, 

* Eallum tham, Dat. plu. of call, and the definite article, ie^ 
9e6, that, 

' Eoweme, Ace. sing, of eower, the poss. case of ge (ye). 
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The lan^age spoken by the Ancient Britons is now 
represented by Welsh, We might hiive exfiected that, wheal 
the English came over to this country, their Lingiiage would 
bo largely enriched by the language of the conquered Britons, 
if not ateorbed by it; but, as a matter of fact, very few 
Keltic woi'la were admitted into English ia early times. 
The Britons would appear to have been, for the moat port, 
either slaughtei'ed or driven before their victorious foes. It 
' has bsen conjectured that tbe English occasionally married 
' British wives and employed British women as servantfl, moat _ 
' of the Keltic words introduced into English being connect© 
' with the kitfihen and menial occupations, e.g. crock, t 
I eradk, dam, mop. 

The Keltic element in Modem English includes : — 
1. Geographical n&mes given by the Britons them 
selves. 

Rivera: Aran (the nacae o£ fourteen rivers in Great Britain)^ 
E^s (of whicK Axe, Esk, UsJt, and Us, all meaning wat«r, i 
Vtiriona forms), Oune. Thameii, Dee, Don, ic 

Mountains and hills ; l'caviar.nmaiVT, Mundip, Malvern, ChiMerh^ 
ka. " * 

Counties: dlanergan, Kent (oanf — a comer, camp, ' eantle:' ' 
me a huge caatle out,' i/p». IT.), Oiimreall, &c. 

Islands : Arrait, Bute, Mull, Man, iiC 

Towns : Penianee, Ptnrith, Cardiff, Caerlfo't, CaHUle, Can 
Haniin, &c 

S. Esltlc componenta of geographical names. 

Jber (mnuth of a river): Aier- Caim'(ahetti) of stones); 
gaeenB'i, Abt/rdeen, ko. norni 

Atd (high) ; Ardnamwchan, Liz- 
ard, the bigh fort 

Aueliin (rteld) ; Am!hiale<ilt 

Hal (a village) : Balmnral 

Ben (monnta[n) : Sen NcrU, Ben 
ilacditi. The Welsh form is 
Pe*, e.g. Pea-y-gant 

Blair (a clearing) : Blair AtJiel 

Brae (rough ground) : Braemar 

Oaer (fort) : Catmiarthen, Car- 
TmA) 




Coinbe (Welsh, cwm, prononnoe 
Ciinrn. n valley); If/ragi ' 
Cfmliriln, Cn'myajl, toj. 

Cr.iip, Carrick, Crick (a o 
liill) : Craigpvttook, C 
ferqim, CHchhtmeU 

Dun (hill)_: Damharton 
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Sttatb (broad Talley): Siralh- I 



Kill (cell, chapel) ; Mtgerran 
T^Ti (a pool) : Linton, Lisdale 
Llaa (a aacrod encloBBre) ; Llan- 

Aaff, Lampeter, Lauaoeit&n 

(Churoli of St, Btepheo) 

3. Words derived directly from the "Weiah. 

4. Words derived through Norman French from th« I 
Keltic lan^age Bpoken in France. 

It is not always easy to separate claBsea (3) and {i}, tlia 
evidence Hiipplied by O. E. literature being too limited to be 
in the subject. The following' is a list of words 
from both Honrces; — 



5(in. :^Balderdasb(baldocddus,jwiiHwj)-, 
t ' Banow (berfa, a mownd) . ■ - 

Basket (baagawd) *.—j.— 

Bill (bnyell, hatchet) 

Bogie, bug-bear (bwg, boigoiUfS) 

rBian (br&n, »Ma o/mheat') 
Cabin (cab, caban, Aul) 
Oarol (carawl, love-tmg) 
'■■ Chine (cefn, iiifii) <-/--- 
Qont (clwt, patcli) 
Coble (ceabal, boaf) 
Cock in onciboat (owch, heat) 
Cocker (coakni, to indnl^e') 
Cower (owrian, to tguat) 
'■'■• Orimp (crim, crimp, ridi/c^k ■ i ■ 
«< Crisp (orisb, pW»;') ■ ^t ., :.i.. 
Crookeij (croclian, pot) 
Crook (crog, lumk) 
Crowd (cTv/thiJiddle') 
fi Cudgel (cog, tnmeheun; oogel, 
thmrtttaf) --y^-'' 
Onts ™ lota (owtws, iofji) j^, f. 
Dainty (daotaetb, ehaiee meriel) 
Dam (daiD, pateb) 
Dock (tociaw, to cut lijrrty 
«- "Filly (filawg, a j/oasg mare) T ft 
"C STaw (fflaw, splintery /i -'-^ 
•! Fleam (fflaim, eattU-lajieef) 
Flummery (llymry, jelly made 
with oatmeal'). For tlio fl cp. 
FlucUen for Ltewellfn, 



Frieza (ffris, na^ of cloth) ^.M-^f^f^ 
Fudge (fug, d<:a:jitioti) £_ i^. /Jta*^ . 
Funnel (Itynel, chimney) 
Garter (gajdas, from gar, ihani, 

tas. He) 
Glen (glyn, valley) 
Goal (gwyal, mark) 
Goblin (ooblyn, a sprite) 
Gown (gwn) 
Griddle (greidell, iron baHig- 

plate) 
Gruel (grual) 

Orumble (grjmiala, to mjimmrj 
Gyve (getyn, fetter) 
Harlot (herlawd, youth ; berlodes, 

hoi/den) 
Hawk (hochi, to e^rpectarate) 
Hem (hem) 
Hitch (hecian, to halt) 
Hog (hwch, m.'ine) 
Hojden (hoedea, ffirt) 
KeK (cecys, hemlock') 
Kick (oio,^(i cieiaw, to kick) 
Kiln (cyl, cylyn) 
Knell (cnul, paiiing belt) 
Knob (cnap, bwtloa ; cnwb, hiiob) J 
Knock (en 00, rap) 
Knoll (cnol, hiUaek) 
Lad (llawd, yontk) 
Lass (Uodes, girl) 
Lath (llath) 



■ Selected ijma the list given in Gamett's PHlil-iijical Etaayt. 
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liukewarm (liig, partvU). This 

derivatioQ is donbtfixl. Cp. 

O.G. KiaB, tepid 
Mattock (matog) 
Mesh (maag, atitch in netting) 
Mop (ffp) 

Mu^7 (iQwygl, awftrj) 
Nudgs (nngiaw, ^u shake) 
Fail (paeol, /jflji or^O 
Pan. (pan, (nup or ftoni?) 
Paunch (paueg, penygen, en- 

iraih) 
Peck (peg-, peged, a measun) 
Pellet (peled, a little baU) 
Piggia (picvn, a imall liKyped 

Pimple (pwmp, round ■mam; 

pwmpl, tiuli) 
Pi toll {pioiaw, to throm) 
Pltlage (potea, a coa/ied men) 
Kail(rhail./e/i(w) 
BEiaher (rhMg, tHdr) 
Kim (rhim, raited edge or harder) 
Eng (rhuwoh, Toagk garmenl) 
Size (syth, ffhis) 
rimooth (esmwyth, even, iqft) 

Many Keltic words formerly existing in the languaj^ 
have become obsoleta or survive only in pi'ovinaial directs :7 
oam (crooked) ; imp {to engraft) ; kern (a, light-armed Eeltio ■ 
soldier); crotod, a fiddle; bug, a ghost (comp. hng-iear^i 
cuU in the phrase ' to draw- cuts/ i.e. lots. Othera survive 
only in provincial dialects : kepAi/U, ahorse (Craven dialect) ; 
eodcer, to fondle (Lane.) ;_/?asfe(, a basket (Lane, and Devon. ). ,. 

5. Words derived &oni various Keltic sonroea 

modem times — 

[Ibard clan kilt pony shillelagh 

//bfig clnymore pibroch reel slogan 

If brogue fillibeg jjlnid sbamrock whiskey 

376. The Scandinavian Element in Modern English.— 

The name Scandinavian is applied somewhat loosely to 
Detuuark, Norway, Hnd Sweden. From the close of th 
eighth to the close of the tenth ceatiirv, people from thee 
conntries — commonly known oe Dniies, Northmen, ITorse- fl 
men, and Kormans — made descents npon various parts o£fl 



Soak (soegi, ta xteep) 

Sold cr ( Bii wduria w, to join, CO 

Stock {ystwc, tkaek of com) 

Tackle (tacl, instTimxnt, txC) 

Tall (lal, lofts) 

Titrry (tariaw, (a loiter) 

Task (tasg, a job) 

Tassel (,tase\, fringe, tifft) 

Ted '•to ipread haj/ (tedda, 1 

spread) 
Tenter (deintur, framaforstrete^i 

ing eMh) 
Tinker (tincerdd, literally t 

trade, lomeit oraft) 
ToBs (tosiaw, to tkrom) 
Trace (tres, chain ac ttra^ f 

drawing) 
Trip (tripiaw, to itimhle) 
Vassal (gwas, youth, serrant) 
Wain (gwain, carriage) 
Wall (gwall, rampart) 
Want {dlwant, deaire) 
Wed (gweddu, to yaie, iHaTry) 
Welt (gwald, beta, border) \ 

Wicket, Fr. picket (gniced, Uttia 
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the coasts of England, ScotIaii<I, li'eUtid, aud Fiance, and 
ultimately a Daiiisli dyuiisty obtained poa=eaHion of the , 
English thiTsne. Tbeir lii-st appeai'imce in thin country is ( 
thus recorded in the 'A. S. Uhroniiile' under the year 
A.D. 7^7: 'Tills year touk King Beorhtric King OiTa'a 
daughter to wife. And in hia days came tirat thi'ee ships of 
Northmen from Hseretha (?) land. And then the ree%-e 
thereto rode, and them would drive to the king's town, 
because he wist not what they were ; and him they there 
slew. These were the first ships of Danish men that the 
land of the English people sought,' In 867 the Danish , 
itvasions were resumed with greater vifjour, and ia 878 
Alfi'ed concluded a, treaty with Gnthorm, the Danish leader, 
by which he ceded to the Danes all the countiy lying along 
the ©astern coast from the Thames to the Forth, tcgether 
■with a large part of the midlands, 'The boundary ran 
along the Thames to the mouth of the Lea, then by Bedford 
and the river Onse to the old llomnn road called Watling 
Street." (Freeman.) The territory occupied by the Danes 
■was thenceforward known as the Danelajjh. In 1013 Sweyn, 
King of Denmark, successfully invaded England, and added 
it to his dominions. His descendants retained possession of 
■■ " ■" ■ ■ me until A.D. 1042. 



277. As the Dane-s were, like the English, a Teutonic 
people, it is not always easy to distinguish between words 
of English and of Senndinavkn origin. The Scandinavian 
element in modern English includes — 

1. Geographical names (chieQy in the East and Korth 
of England and round the coast) — 

Aik,atejiip/eoTaiiar: AriMme, Orim^irffk. 
Beck, a troah : HolbecTt, Beekfiird. Wambcei (Woden's beok). 
By, a iaicn : Grimshy (Grim's town), WMtby (White town), 
Shi&y (Daae's town). 

There are in England over GOO towns with names ending 
in -hy. Of these 200 ai'e in Lincolnshire and 150 in York- 
ehire. Only one is found south of the Thames. 

Dal, a ralhij : ScarsdaU. 

Ey or pa, uijind (comp. Fawe = Sheep Islawls ; StromsoiJ = Stream 
inland) : Orkney, Shrppey, Si:lmii (Seal-' island). 

Fell, B Toek-hill (comp. Norsk fjeld, DoYre/Je'if) : Sean-fell, 
Bn^feU, Omu Fdl, Goat till. 
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force, iraterfaM (oomp. Norsk fOHB, as in VCring Fosg, M6rt I 
Fobs) ; Seale Farce, Lnis Force. I 

Ford, forth, firth, an i«/rf of the tea (oomp, Norek fiord) : FMh I 
gf Fhrth. Beafarth, MUfirrd. 

Garth, enelomire (comp. Norsk gaaid) : Applfgai-th, MthgvarA 

Gate, way : SaitdgaCe. 

Gill, a ravine, a small gravelly stream : Eskgilt, Ormexffill. 

Holm, an iilaiid (comp. BoTDholm in the Baltic) : LaitgAalm, j 
Steep Holm (Bristol Channel). 

Kirk, chureh: Mrkbif, OrmtMri, SirievdbH'jkt {St, Onthbwt'a 
church), 

There are altogether forty-one townB in England having I 
names that begin with kirk-. Of these seventeen are in | 
Yorkehire and seven in Linoohishire. 

Ness, a headland: Dungeaea, Sheerneti. 

Bear, Gcarth, a tteep roek \ Soarioiviigk, Sca/rtdale, Gate Searih. 

mdp, a Mhip : Skipivith,, SMpim, Skiptaa. 

Bufher, suiter, sodor, taiith: SHtherlaad, Sutterbi/, Sidor. 

Tarn, a»(fl«B((ii« fate: Loughrim-Tam, Flat-Tarn.. 

Thing, ting, ding, a plaea of meeting: ThingwaU, TlngwaO, I 
DiugaaU. Cp. hutting (huB-thing> i 

Thorpe, thorp, throp, drop, a village : BithopstluiTpt, Bwnham.' I 
thvrpe, Milntknip, Slaindrop. 

Tott.Sk mall Jicld: Limeitoft. 

Wig, wick, wich, a imall ereek or laj ; Wlgtoft, Greenxiei, 1 
?i'am'ie/t, Sandirieh, Tpimich,, Bici, Bericici. 

With, moud : Lang'rit/i, 



2. Names of PewonB.— The termination -son 


isDauial 


Anderson, Sieaiii 


son. 








3, Words in common use — 






are busllo 


danc 


flimsy 


llDf 


same 


halt calce 


die 


fro 


loft 


BCOld 


blunt call 


din 


gait 


lubber 


sky 


boil carouse 


doze 


piflt 


lurk 


slant 


bole cast 




hnsting 


Brack 


Blush 


bnx (blow) chime 


drub 


iU 


odd 


sly 


bray curl 


dwell 


irk 


pudding 


t>giy 


biaKC dairy 


carl 


kid 


rup 


■wbira 


bucMo-to do^b 


fellow 


kindle 




weak 


The followins 


Scandinavian words 


are either obsolete 


used only in provincial dialects ; 






at, to, 01 


ft aisn of the 


gar 


to make 




gernndial infinitive 


greet, ers 




bouB, Tfody 


low 


e.fiamt 




busk, prepare 


nei 


-a/rt 




flit, to c 


tangc /wiitei 


shaw, a imall mog 
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Tha phonetic decay of O.E. in tLe tenth oentniy i 
donbUesa to be mainly ascribed to the Danish inTasions. 



THE LATIH ELEMENT IN MODERN ENGLISH. 

278. The Romans occupied Britain for about four 
hundred years, The Latin introdaced by the Komana 
themselves has been called Latin of the First Period. The 
Latin brought in through intercourse vith the Church of 
Rome between the coming over of St. Augustine &nd the 
Noi'man Conquest is called Latin of the Second Period, 
Tha Latin that cnme to us through the Normans in the 
corrupt form of Norman French is called Latin, of the Third 
Period. The I-atin that has been introduced by scholars 
since the reviral of learning (latter part of the fifteenth 
century) ta called Latin of the Fourth Period. 

I. LATHf OF THE FIEST PERIOD, A.D. 43-410. 

279. The words of Latin origin that have survived fiom.J 
this period are connected with the military stations and thai 
great Roman ro.id^. They are only six in number — 

Castja, a camp: Lattcaiter, Cattor, Caiator, CAeiter, Sici'tteriM 
Olinureiter, Ejufter (Ex-cesler). 
Col^ia, a colonj : Liiieolli. 



Strata, a paved way : Stnittoa, Slrad^niok, Tttrad (como 
Wales), Slreltan, Streatham, Street. 

Vajjimi, a. rampart : WaUiury (Essei), Wall Hill (Hereford- I 
■hire), both old Boman forts. 

II. LATIN OF THE SECOND PERIOD, A.D. 596-1066. 

280. The close connection between the Church of England 
and the Church o*' Rome, consequent upon the mission of 
St. Augustine, the translation in«) English of Latin books, 
and the growing commerce of England with southern 
Europe, led to the introduction of a hii^e number of words 
of classical origin. These consiflted mainly of ■ 
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(a) Ecclesiastical terms — 



altar (altare) 
ark (area), a chest 
candle (candela) 
chalice (calix), a cup, 

O.E. calc 
chapter (caput) 
cloister (claustrum), 

a shut place. Lat. 

claudo, I shut. O.E. 

cluster 



cowl (cucullus) 
creed (credo) 
cross (crux) 
disciple (discipulus) 
feast (festus) 
font (fons) 
mass (missa), O.E. 

maesse 
offer (offero) 
pagan (paganus) 



pall (pallium),a cloak 
porch (porticus) 
preach (praedicare). 

O.E. predician 
sacrament (sacra- 

mentum) 
saint (sanetus). O.E. 

sanct 



The following are of Greek origin, but came to us first 
in Latin forms. 



alms (eleemosyna) 
anchorite (anehorita), 

a hermit 
apostle (apostolus). 

O.E. postol 
bishop (episcopus), 

an overseer. O.E. 

biscop 
canon (canon) 
clerk (clericus), a 

person chosen by 

lot (kleros) 



deacon (diaconus), a 

servant 
heretic (haereticus). 

Haireo, I choose 
hymn (hymnus) 
martyr (martyr), a 

witness 
minster (monasteri- 

um). O.E.mynster 
monk (monachus). 

O.E. munce 



priest (presbyterus). 

O.E. preost 
psalm (psalma) 
psalter (psalterium) 
stole (stola), a robe 
synod (synodus), a 

coming together 



(5) Names of foreign animals, trees, plants, &c. — 



agate (gagates). 

Originally Gk. 
anise (anisum). Orig. 

Gk. 
beet (beta) 
box (buxus) 
camel (camelus). 

Orig. Gk. 
cedar (cedrus) 
cherry (cerasus) 
crystal (crystallum). 

Orig. Gk. 
cucumber (cucumis) 
elephant (elephas). 

O.E. olfend 
elm (ulmus) 
fig (ficus) 



hellebore (hellebo- 
rus). Orig. Gk. 

laurel (laurus) 

lettuce (lactuca) 

lily (liliura) 

lion (leo) 

mallow (malva) 

marble (marmor) 

millet (milium) 

mule (mulus) 

oyster (ostrea) 

palm (palma) 

pard (pardus). Orig. 
Gk. 

peach (persicum) 

peacock (pavo) 

pear (pirum) 



pearl (perla) 
pease (pisum) 
pepper (piper) 
j)hoenix (phoenix). 

Orig. Gk. 
pine (pinus) 
pumice (pumex) 
rue (rut a) 
sponge (spongia). 

Orig. Gk. 
sycamore (sycamo- 

rus). Orig. Gk. 
tiger (tigris) 
trout (tructa) 
turtle (turtur) 
vulture (vultur) 



r 
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(c) UlBcellaneooa words- 




acid (acid us), aluup 


emr^ir,. (impcrium) 


plaster (plastruoi). 


anchor (anoota) 


epistle (epialola). 


Orig. Gk. 


a3le(aiis) 


Orig. Gk. 


plume (pluma) 


belt{balteiu) 


fever (febria) 


pound (pondos) 


bench (bancus) 


fork (fure:!) 


prove (probo) 


bile (btlis) 


gem (gemma) 


provost {ijncjBsitusJ 


butter (buljTum 


giant (gigas). Orig. 


piujile (purpur) 




Gk. 


rheum (rheumaj 




grade (gradns) 


Ori^, Gk. 


riua) 


inch (uncia) 


rule (reg-ula) 


cheese (caseoa) 




sack (eaccuB) 


chest (cista) 


Orig Gfc. 


schoolCschola). Orig. 


clrole (circulua') 


mile (miUe) 


Gk. 


dty (civitas) 


mint (moneta) 


senate (senatus) 


cook (GWions) 


mortar (mortariiuu) 


spade (spathe) 


coulter (unlter) 




table (tabula) 


crest (criata) 


nurse (nutrii) 


temiJe (templuro) 


crisp (crispus) 


ounce (uncia) 


theatre (thealrum^ 


crown (corona) 


palace (paUtinm) 


Orig. Gk. 


cjmbal (cj-mbalumj 




title (titnlus) 


Orig. Gk. 


sophua), Orig.Gk. 


timic (tunica) 


eU(ulim> 


phuit (planta) 


Terse (versuaj 



m. LATIN ELEMENT OP THE THIRD PERIOD, 
AD. 1066-1480. 
381, The Noi-nirtJis «ho invaded England in lOGG had 
previously invaded France (a.d. 876), and had settled in that 
part of the country that we now call Normandy. They , 
soon gave up their own language in France and adopted 
Prenoh, a language containing various Teutonic and Kellic 
elements, but conaistiiig mainly of debased Latin. When 
tley established themselvea in England they brought with 
them their new language. French would appear to havs 
been the language commonly used by our English kings 
right down to the end of the fouitpentli ceiituiy. Pi'ofes5<)s^ I 
Crwk Bays that ' it ia not known that, with the exception of 
Richard II., any of tbem ever did or could speak English." 
The influence of the court, however, was trivial by the side 
of that exerted by the large body of Normans who came 
over with the Oonquei'Or, and by the constant sti'eam of 
communication ttat was kept up with France ko lonj,' as we 
retained our continental possessions. 'A very gii^at number of 
NormajiB,all speaking Frencb, were brought ovei' and settled 
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in tLe kingdom. There were the njiJitary foreca, by *hich 
the conquest vas achieved and maintained, both those in 
command aad the private Boldtei's ; there was a vast body of 
churchmen spread over the land, and occupying eventually 
every ecclesiastical office in it, from the primacy down to 
that of the humblest parish or chapel priest, besides half 
filling, probably, all the monastic establishments ; there were 
all the officers of state and inferior civil functionaries down 
to neai'ly the lowest grade ; finally, there were, with few 
exceptions, all the landlioldcrs, great and small, through- 
out the kingdom. The members of all these classes and 
their families must have been at first entirely ignorant of 
English, and they and their descendants would naturally 
continue for a longer or shorter time to use only the language 
of their ancestors.' ' 

French soon came to be exclusively used in the pleadings 
in the higher law-courts. All the new laws were promul- 
gated in Latin until 1272, when they began to be drawn uj) 
sometimes in Latin but more frequently in French. After 
1487 they were promulgated in English. 

Thus, for some hundi'eds of years, French was spoken by 
the most influential classes of the country — by the Court, 
by the landowners, by the clergy, by tho lawyers, and by 
their attendants. It ought not to surprise us, therefore, 
that during this period large numbers of Fi'ench words found 
their way into the language. But though wo borrowed 
largely from the French in our vocabulary, we did not borrow 
from it at all in our grammar. Our laws of inflexion and 
syntax did, indeed, during this period undergo great changes, 
but it was not through the substitution of the laws of French 
grammar for those of our own. English remained English, 
and by degrees woa adopted by the Normans then^elves. 

282. The loss of our French possessions in the reign of 
King John must have greatly contributed to naturalise the 
Anglo-Normans in England, and to weaken their hold of the 
French language. Craik dates the decline of the Fi-ench 
language in England to the strong anti-French feeling en- 
gendered by the French wars of Edward III. Certain it is 
that the decline went on at a very rapid rate from the 
middle of the fourteoith century. Higden, writing towards 
' Otitline* p/tht But. of the Eiig. Lang., p. IB. 
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the close of the century, infonuB «a tint in 1349 boys -were 
r.o longer required to learn their Latin tirough French.* 
In 1362 Engliahwaa substituted for French ond Latin in 
our eourta of law. 

It should be noted that Latin words coming to ns | 
throTigh French have, for the most jmrt, iindergone very 
considerable contraction. 

They consist of— 

(a) Terms connected with Feudalism, War, and the 
Chase — 



aid 


buckler 


fealty 


leash 


relief 


trumpot 




captain 


forest 


mail 


scntage 


truncheon 


arms 


chivalTy 


gnardian 


march 


Ecuteheon 


vassal 




couple 


hamesa 




sport 




aasault 




herald 


palfrey 




Tizor 


banner 




homage 


peer 


standard 




battle 




joust 




tallage 


ward 


brace 


falcon 


lance 


reclaim 


tenant 


warden 



b 



' ' Tliia apayringe {difparaging) of the birthe tonge is liycansB of 
tweys thinges: oon ia for children in Ecole, agenes the ust^eand 
maner of ^ other nacionns beth (arf) compelled for to leve her 
(tkHr) own langag^, and for to constrewe her (fheir) lesBouns and 
her (thingis) b Frenache, and haveth siththe {innce) that the Nor- 
mans come first into England. Also gentil mennes children beth 
ytanght for to speke Frenscho from the tyme that thei beth (arc) 
rokked in her (flieir) cradel, and kuaneth (can) speke and playe 
with a ohildea brooche. And uplondish (iipttarf) wol likne hemself 
to gentil men, and fondeth with gret bi^nesse for to speke Frenache, 
for to be the more yt«ld of. Tliis maner was myche ynsed to-fore 
the first moreyn (murraifl, the Great Plague of 1348), and is Biththe 
(ffiBCfl) some del ychaungido. For Jolm Gomwaile, a maistre of 
grammer, channgidB the lore {tmcM'ng') in gmminor ficole, and con- 
etmotion of Prensch into Englisch, and Richard Pencricke iemeil 
that maner [of] teching of him, and other men of Pencricke. So 
that cow, the yere of our lord a thousand three hundred fonr scoro 
and fyre, of the secunde King Ejohard after the Conquest nyne, in 
alle the gramer scoles of Englond children leveth (Jcare^ I'rensch, 
and construeth and lemeth an (in) Englisch, and havett) therby 
avanntage in oon side and desavauntage in another. Her ((*«?■) 
avauntage is, that thei lemeth her (fheit) gramer in lesse tyme than 
children were wont to do. Desavauntage is, that now children of 
gramer »cole kunneth (Juwmiith'i no more Frensch than can her 
lifte heele (fltrir lefl heel). And that ia harm for hem (ih^m) and 
(if) thei BCbul paase the see and travaile in strange londes, and in 
many other places [oases !] also. Also gentil men haveth now 
muchrleftefoTtotecheher((Arfr)childrenFrenEch,'— FromTrevii 
Translation of Higden'a Pnlj/cinmicoii, i. 59, 
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{!>) Legal terma— 






advocate cnsB estata 


larceny plaintiff 


statale 


aiiDor chancellor fee 


mulct plea 


nnit 


approver contract felonj 






arrest court judge 






asaize damage jiislicB 


parliament sentence 


trespass 


attorney dowry 






(c) Tides- 






b!kron constable diiko 


lieutenant maynr 


usher 


chancellor count cijueny 


marquis princd 


viscount 



(d) TemiB conneeted witli the Clmroli — 

bftptiam charity homily piely religion s 

r.iblo devotion idohitry pilorini sacrifice t 

cercmoEy friiir penance relic 

{<■) Terms connected with Domestic Life, Cookia] 
SresE, &c. — 



beef 
boil 



brjil ourlaiQ l:ice pirk 

chair di'css mutton Balm on 

chamber furniture pantry sausage 

costume garment parlour 



(_D Terms connected with the Pamily — 

aunt consort cousin parent ppouso uncle 

Over and above the terms beloDgiiig to tliese clasaea, IftiW 
ntimbers of French woi'ds inuat ha,vo been introduced by tm 
numerous imitators and tmaslatora of Fiencli bookn, ' 
foreign craftsmen wlio setlleil in Enghmd, by traders wi 
the continent, by scientific men, ajid by soldiers who bM 
rotumed fi-om the Fi-ench wai-s, 

IV. LATIN ELEMENT OF THE rOUETH PERIOD.! 

FBOH AD. 1480. 

283. Tbe revival of learning, the invention of piintiug', 

tlie great i-oligious and political controversies of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuriea,theatiidy of science and philosophy, 
and the almost esclnsive study of classical literature in our 
grammar schools and uoiversitiea, have all contributed in 
various waya to swell the Latin element in the English lan- 
guage during the last 400 years. The Latin words of thia_ 
period are mainly taken I'rom the Latin djj'ect, and i 
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readily recognised by the little alteration that they havG 
oudetgone, aa compared with Latin words that have come 
to ua through the French. In some instances the same 
wfwd has come to ua in both waya. In such cases we have 
almost invariably given tbe tlet'ivativcs slightly diflerent 
meaningB. Comji,— 

J. ..„ English Dtrh-afii-f E«ghsli Dei-iratlrt- 

^"^"^ coming direct eoming fhrougk Fronch 

latio ratio and ration leason 



lectio 


lection 


traditio 


tradition 


benedictio 


bsnedietion 


emtio 


oration 






balsanjQm 




poonitentia 


penitence 


Hoperfloies 


superfiuies 


Jegalis 


legal 



CHA50ES TS LATIN WOBSS. 

284. The most important specific changes which Latiii 
words undergo in passing through French are the following. 

1. Lobs of letters in the beginning of words {Apkce- 

adainaa diamant diumond 

hemikrania (JiniHpavia) migraina megrim = a pain aSecti ng 

one side of the bead 

2. Lobs of letters in the body of words (Si/nco]>e). Tlie 
accented or tonic vowel, as it is called, in the Latin word 
always I'emains unchanged. The unaccented or atonic vowel, 
if short, whether occurring immediately l>efore or after the 
tonic vowel, disappeare. When two consonants occur to- 
gether in the Latin word, the firat usually disappears in the 
derivative, e.g. captivus, chetil'; when a consonant occurs 
between two vowelH, it usually disappears in the derivative, 
e.g. crudclis, cruel. 

(a) Syncope of voweh — 
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(S) Syncope of eonsorianU— 

allipare allier ally 

antiphona antienne anthem 

cradella ornel era el 

dnnegare ^Soier deny 

liCBidornre tl&irer desirn 

dotaio doucr <lowfir 

d uplicare doiiblcr double 

frigpre frire fry 

jmjlicare employer employ 



(to ^^ 



obedire obfiir 

plicare plitr 

pTCcari prier 

regalia royal 

rotondua rood 

viveoda viande 



obey 
ply 
pray 



. loss of the final syllable (Apocope) — 



aim (rcstiiDsre) 
aunt (amita) 
beast (bestia) 
blame (blasphemia) 
chafe (cale&ioere) 
chain (catena) 
count (computare) 
cue (cauda) 
cnU (oolligsre) 
dame (domica) 
dress (dirigere) 
face (facies) 
feign (flngere) 
fig (liens) 
fonnd (fandere) 
frail (fiagilis) 
fry (frigere) 
glaive (gladius) 
goat (gatta) 
heir (lueiea) 



inch (iLccia) 
join (inngere) 
)oy Cgaudium) 
lace (laquens) 
male (masciilus) 
mis (misoere) 
pain (p*ena) 
paint (pingere) 
pay (pacare) 
plut (plectete) 
point (punctmn) 
poor (pauper) 
porch (porticus) 
praise (pretiare) 
preach (pr^dicare) 
price (pretiiim) 
prove (probare) 
quiet (quietus) 
ray (radius) 



rest (rcslare) 
round (rotundas) 
rule (rogula) 
safe (salvus) 
scan (soasdere) 
Boent (sentire) 
seal (sigillum) 
Eoond (sonua) 
space (apatium) 
spioe (speciea) 
spoil (spolium) 
strain (slringere) 
sue (sequor) 
sura (aecurua) 
test (testis) 
treat (traotare) 
veal (vitnlos) 
vice (vitiuin) 
view (videre) 



4. Change of vowels— 



A aser aigre eager 

gratum grfi manjr* 

i manns main main-tain 

m^cer maigre meagre 

caput chef chief 

aal sel Balt-OTflar 

(solitre) 

i regalis royal rcyal 

fr6nom frein i^rain 

velum voild veil 

prevalfirc prSvnloir prevail 

letinfire retenir retain 



ferua fier flerea 

I diluvium deluge delnge 

I pirum poire pear 

insigne enaeigne ensign 

lingua langue Inngua^ I 

bllancem balance balance 

silvaticus sauvage savage 

i hora beure hoar 
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5 prObare 


prouver 


prove 


gttber- 


gouverner govern 


cOrimn 


cuir 


r cuirass 
(currier 


nare 
gutta 


goutte 


gout 


cupula 


conple 


couple 


abuud- 


abonder 


abound 


folium 


fenille 


foil 


are 






post 


puis 


pu-ny(puis 


turris 


tour 


tower 






n6) 


musca 


mousse 


moss 


11 ctibare 


couver 


covey 


8B caelum 


ciel 


ceiling 



5. Syllabic changes. — a. The double consonant ct be- 
comes it after a vowel — 



conductum conduit conduit 

factus fait feat 

tractare traiter treat 

punctum point point 



fructus fruit fruit 

lactuca laitne lettuce 
biscoctus biscuit biscuit 



h, Al is often softened into au, and el into eau — 



salvus 
saltus 



sauf 
saut 



safe I galbinus jaune jaundice 

EomexsauU I bellus beau heauiifjxi 



c, 01 and vl are often softened into ou — 

pulverem poudre powder I culter coutre 
coUocare coucher couch I 



coulter 



6. Change of consonants. 



Interchange ofh, p,f, v (labials). 



capulum 


cdble 


cable 


ebur 


ivoire 


ivory 


curvare 


courber 


curb 


bos, bovis 


boeuf 


beef 


deliberare d61ivrer 


deliver 


ripa 


rive 


arrire 


gubemare 


gouverner govern 


paravere- 


palefroi 


palfrey 


recipere 


recevoir 


receive 


dus 






cooperire 


couvrir 


cover 


caballus 


cheval 


chei'alicT 


febris 


fifevre 


fever 






van 


fiber 


bifevre 


beaver 


ab ante 


avant 


vaunt- 


sapor 


saveur 


savour 






courier 


brevis 
pauper 


bref 
pauvre 


brief 
poor 


probare 


prouver 


prove 



Interchange ofp, b, and v, with g soft. 

This takes place when h is followed by ta, to, ea^ or eo* The % 
wa9 sotrnded Uke^', and ultimately pissed into g. 
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pipiooem pigeon pigeon 

cambiaxe changer change 

abbreviare abr6ger abridge 

cavea cage cage 



rabies rage 

Iambus longe 

dilaviom d61uge 

salvia saoge 



Interchange of c hard with g. 



locare 
acer 

'macer 



cantare 
carmen 
caput 



racemus 

ratio 

factio 



loger 
aigre 



maigre 



chanter 
charme 
chef 



lodge 
eager 
(sharp) 
meagre 



crassus gros 
sugere sucer 
aquila aigle 
cupelletum gobelet 



rage 
loin 
deluge 
eage 



gross 
suck 
eagle 
goblet 



Change of c into ch. 



chant 
charm 
chief 



castus chaste chaste 
camera chambrc chamber 



Interchange of c soft, s, and t. 



raisin 
raison 
fa9on 



raisin 

reason 

fashion 



gratia grace 
satio saison 

placere plaisir 



grace 

season 

pleasure 



jungere 
judex 
diurnalls 
stadium 



Interchange of d, soft g, andj. 

gaudere jouir 



joindre join 
juge 'judge 

journal journal 
stage 



6tage 



enjoy 
gemellus jumeau {g^^g 



Interchange of I, m, n, r (liquids). 



lazulus azur 
turtur tourtre 
peregrinus pelerin 
cophinus coffre 
mappa nappe 
computare center 



azure 

turtle 

pilgrim 

coffer 

napkin 

count (vb.) 



scandalum esclandre slander 

cartula chartre charter 

capitulum chapitre chapter 

ordinem ordre order 

pampinus pampre pamper 



Interchange of x, s, and 



exire 

textus 

oryza 



issu 

ILssu 

riz 



issue 

tissue 

rice 



cxagium cssai 
duodecim douze 



essay 
dozen 



7. Insertion of letters : 

At the beginning of a word {Prostliesis). 
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(1) Vowels, — ^The Gauls and other Keltic peoples ap- 
pear to have had great difficulty in pronouncing initial e 
followed by c, m, p, or t, and to have been led, in conse- 
quence, to prefix an e to these combinations to render 
them easier of pronunciation. 



status 

stabilire 

specialis 

scutum 

spondere 

scala 

spatula 



6tat 
4tablir 
O.F. especial 

6cu (escu) 

6pouser 

escalade 

espalier 



(2) Consonants, 

altus haut 

ascia hache 



estate 

establish 

especial 
r escutcheon (O.F. esciisson)j 
"l esquire (O.F. escuyer) 

espouse 

escalade 

espalier, epaulet 



liautboy, hauteur 
hatchet 



h. In the middle of the word (Epeiithesis) — 



n laterna 

pictorem 
b numerare 

simulare 

assimulare (Low Lat. 
to bring together, 
from HmtU) 

tremulare 

humiUs 

camera 
d cinerem 

tenerem 

genus 

pulverem 

ponere 
r perdricem 



lanterne 

peintre 

nombrer 

sembler 

assembler 



trembler 

humble 

chambro 

cendre 

tendre 

gendre 

poudre 

poindre 

perdrix 



lantern 

painter 

number 

seem, re-semble 

assemble 



tremble 

humble 

chamber 

cinder 

tender 

gender 

powder 

com-j?oiind 

partridge 



c. At the end of a word (Epithesis) — 
sine sans sans | certe certes 



ceites 



Many of the Latin words introduced into Ihe language 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, such as mansue- 
tude, eluctate, ludibundness, stultiloquy, sanguinolenci/, <fec., 
were subsequently rejected as either needless or awkward. 
Words are still constantly formed from Latin roots for 
literaiy and scientific purposes, but the tendency of modem 
wiiters is to employ, wherever it is possible, words of purely 
English origin. 



SPANISH ASD rOETCGUESE. 



BFANISH AO POBTTTGUESE £LEU£NIS IN 
ENGLISH. 

285. The vast dominions of Spain during the aixteentb ' 
century made ita language very widely known. An exanu- , 
nittion of the words in the following list will show that they J 
were introduced mainly from the Spanish settlements in iham 
New World. 



Spanuh. 



alligator (el lagarto, i/is lizardy 
atmada (armada, an armed Jleet, 
Fern, of armado, p.p. of armar, 
to BTTii). Ajmadillo (the little 
armed one) is a dim. from the 
same source 
barricade (barrica, a barrel) 
battledore (hatadoi, a, Jot picre 
of mood wiitA, a handle for heat- 
ing met linen, in, inaahing) 
bra^^o (bravada, oitental^ii) 
cannibal (an eater of flesh. From 
the CannibaU or Caribs, tile 
original inhabitantu of the 
West Indies) 
caparison (caparazon, the car- 
case of a fowl, t1^e corer of a 
taddte) 
caracole (oatacol, a tnra of a 

Imrse) 
carbonado (to score a piece of 
meat for cooking. Ultimately 
from LaL carbo, a burning 

Castanet (castana, n cheitaut. 
From the noise made by chest- 
rmia when roasting) 

chocolate (Mexican cbocolatl, 
so called &>m the cacao-baie) 

cigar (cigarro ; originnllj' a kind, 
of tolacco grown in Cuta) 

cochineal (cochin! 11a, a wood- 
Umie. 'When tiie Spaniards 
came to America they trans- 
ferred the same to the nni»n "l 
prodadng the scarlet dye, 
which somewhat resembles a 



shape.'- 



wood-lo 

cork (corcbo. Lat. cortex, Sor^M 
Creole (criar, to CT-Kcfo) 
desperado, one deipaired of 
dismay (desmayar, iofaini') 
daenna, (Ultimately from I^difl 

domina, lad^) 
El dorado (the golden land. 
name given by tbe Spauiaida 
to an imaginary city affahiloiM 
wealth in the New World) 



filibuster (lilibote, a fatt-Mailing 
veMrl. A corruption of tlie 
Englisb,tfj-teo() 

filigree (EJigrana. 'A kind of 
work in which the entire tex- 
ture or grain of tbe material 
is made np of twisted tpold <x 
silver wire, from jf fo, wire, aaC 
graiio = gtain.' — WedgneoS) 

flotilla (dim. of flota, afieet) 

grandee (grande, great) 

grenade (granada, pofneyrana 
Lat. granum, jroin). ' C"" 
dier ' is from the same n 

indigo (indico ; literaUy/mKaHj 
most of the indigo of com] 
coming from India) 

jennet ()^etc,n tiaff. Ori(rinnll|W 
a horse-Boldiec. From 'A"^* 
Zenllfa, a tribe of Barbary c6^ 
lohrated for its cavalry.'— < 
SHeat) 

matador (the person who con*! 
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tends nUli the bull in buU- 

From viator, to slay) 

mofiqoito (mofica,/^. Lat. mus- 

ca) 
mnlatto (mulato, offspTing of 

vinte and block patents. Cp. 

mule) 
negro (Lat iiiger, black) 



pamphlet (papelete, a iiyrittcn 
pettpafffr). Skeat favonra 
the derivation from Lat. Paai- 
pila, a female bistorian of tlis 
liiat century, wlio wrote nuiQe- 
rooa epitomes 

olio (ola, a dieli of diSeTent 



kinds of vegetables and meat, 

Let. olla, apoi) 
peccadillo (dim. of pecado, an'«) 
picaroon (pioaro, m knave') 
port (Oporto) 

punctilio (Lat. pimctum,jx»'nO 
qnadroon (Lat. quatnor, fuiiT). 

The offspring of a white and a 

mulatto. Hence quarter- 

blooded 
renegade = 'ninngate' (Bible)i 

savannah (sabana, a theef) 
sherry (Xeres) 
tornado (tornada, a retarn) 
vBiiJlla (vayna, a ini/e-coBc) 



Portnguesfi. 



commodore (oommendador, a 

cemmander) 
fetish (feitifo, farcer g, ciorin) 
marmalade (marmelada, from 

marmelo, a giiinec) 
moidore (mocda d'ouro, vinneg vf 

gold) 
palanquin (pulanqne, apaW) 
palaver (palavra, a Knrd) 
tank (tanqne, a lank, pool. Lat. 



albatross (alcatraz, a 

caste (casta, ra^e. This from 
casta, pure, with reference to 
purity of blood) 

cocoa-nut. 'Called coco by the 
Pottngneso in India on ac- 
count of the monkey- like face 
at the base of the nut, fromfocii 
a bug-bear, an ngly mask to 
frighten children.'^ WedgKuod. 



ITALIAN KtEMENT IN ENGLISH. 

286. The introduction of Italian words in English is 
mainly to be referred to the following causes: — 

a. Tlie study of Italian literature, n literature which takes 
historical precedence of all the literatures of modem Europe. 
Italy had produced Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio long 
before any other European country could boaat of any 
writer of distinction. From the time of Chaucer down to 
the time of Milton the literature of Italy exercised a power- 
ful influence on that of England. 

h. The study of Italian architectui-o and of the fine arts, 
aa music, painting, and sculpture, in all of which Italy has 
long enjoyed the pre-eminence. 

c. The importation of Italian aianufiigtures, 
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alann (all* anue, to a/rms) 

alert (all' erta, ultimately from 
erectns, raised wp) 

alto 

ambassador (ultimately from 
Gothic andbahts, servant) 

ambuscade (bosco, hush) 

bagatelle (bagateUa, a trifle) 

balcony (balco, an out-jutting 
comer of a house) 

baldacchino. See § 291 

ball (ballare, to dance) 

ballad (ballare, to dance) 

balloon(augmentativefrom balla, 
hall. Cp. saloon from sala) 

balustrade (balaustro, a small 
pillar \ so called from its re- 
semblance to the flower of the 
wild pomegranate tree, Ja- 
lausto) 

bandit (under a ban) 

bankrupt (banco, a money- 
changer's bench ; rotto, Lat. 
ruptus,^<?^^». When a banker 
failed his bench at the public 
bourse was broken) 

banquet (dim. of banco, bench) 

biretta 

bosky (see Ambuscade) 

bravado 

bravo 

brigade (brigata, a company) 

brigantino, brigand (briga,«M/<?) 

brocade = embroidered 

broccoli (plur of broccclo, a 
sprout) 

bronze 

buffoon (bufFare, to jest) 

burlesque (burlare, to mahe a 
jest of) 

bust (busto, a bust, stays, bod- 
dice) 

cadenoe (cadenza) 

caitiff (cattivo, caj)tive; hence 
n'retched) 

cameo 

rannon (cannone, a large pipe. 
Lat. canna, a reed) 

canteen (cantina, n-ine-vault) 

ranto (cantare, to sing) 



caprice (capra, goat. *A move* 
ment of the mind as unac- 
countable as the springs and 
bounds of a goat.' — Trench.) 

captain (capitano,^^a^2-ma9»k Lat. 
caput, head) 

caricature (an overloaded repre- 
sentation of anything; carl- 
care, to load) 

carnival (camovale. Mid. Lat, 
carnis levamen, solace of the 
flesh) 

cartoon (cartone. Aug. of carta, 
2?aper) 

cascade (cascata, from cascare, 
to fait) 

casemate (casa, house ; matto, 
foolish, * dwmmy* * Hence the 
sense is dummy-chamber, or 
dark chamber.' — Sheat) 

casino (casino, summer-house^ 
dim. of casa, house) 

catafalque 

cavalcade (cavalld, horse) 

charlatan (ciarlare, to chapter) 

citadel (citadella. Dim, of citta, 
city) 

colonnade 

companion (compagno, originally 
a messmate. From Lat. panis, 
bread) 

comrade (camerata. Properly a 
bed fellotv. Lat. camera, a 
chamber) 

concert (ultimately from Lat. 
consero, to jveave together) 

contralto 

conversazione 

cornice (Gk. korOnis, wreath. 
Lat. corona, crown) 

corridor (correre, to run) 

cupola (dim. of Low Lat. cupa, 
cup) 

cnrvet (curvare, to bow) 

dilettante (dilettare, to delighl) 

ditto (detto, said, aforesaid) 

doge (doge, captain. Lat. dux) 

domino (Lat. dominus. * Origi- 
nally a dress worn by a master.' 
-^Skeat) 
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eztrayaganza 

fiasco ' 

folio, port-folio (f oglio, a Uaf of 
paper) 

fresco (a painting executed on 
wet ox fresh plaster) 

gabion (ang. of gabbia, cage. 
Lat. cavea) 

gala, galloon, gallant (gala, or- 
nament') 

garnet (granato, pomegranate. 
The garnet is so called from 
the resemblance which it bears 
in colour to the pomegranate) 

gazette (gazzetta, chit-chat, gos- 

generalissimo 

gondola (dim. of gonda) 

granite (granite, so called from 

the sniall grains of which it is 

composed) 
grate (grata,, grate, gridiron. Lat. 

crates, hurdle) 
grotto (grotta, a cave) 
guitar (Lat. cithara) 
gulf (golfo. Gk. kolpos, bosom) 
harlequin 

imbroglio. Cp. Fr. brouiller 
improvisatore (Lat. improvisus, 

not foreseen) 
incognito ( = unknown) 
influenza 

intaglio (tagliare, to cut) 
inveigle (invogliare, to inahe one 

nnUing) 
lagoon (lagone, pool. Lat. lacus) 
lava (lavare, to 7vash) 
lazaretto. See § 290 
lute-string (a sort of silk; lus- 
trine, a shining silk. Lat. 

lustrare, to shine) 
macaroni (macare, to bruise, 

crush) 
Madonna a my Lady 
madrigal, properly a pastoral 

Bong; (mBiidria,,fold, herd) 
malana (mal* aria, bad air) 
manifesto 
martello, an alarm tower (mar- 

tello. From Lat. martulus, a 



little hammer, by which the 

alarm-bell was struck) 
masquerade 
mezzotinto = half - tinted (Lat. 

medius,mi^^; tmctxis,paint» 

cd) 
motett (dim. of motto) 
motto (motto, a word) 
moustache (mostazzo, snout, fa^ie) 
niche (nicchio, a recess for a 

statue) 
nuncio (Lat. nuntius, messenger) 
palette (dim. of pala, spade) 
pantaloon. See § 290 
parapet, a wall breast-high (pa- 
rare, to ward; petto, bi'east; 

Lat. pectus) 
pedant. Qy. Gk. paideuein, to 

instruct 
piano-forte 
piazza (Lat. platea, a broad 

street) 
pigeon (pigione. From pipiare, 

to peep) 
pistol. See § 291 
policy (of insurance) 
porcupine (porco spinoso, the 

spiny pig) 
I)ortico 
proviso 
quarto 

regatta (a Venetian boat-race) 
rocket (rochetto, a bobbin to wind 

silk on) 
ruffian (ruffiano, a swaggerer) 
scaramouch 
serenade (evening-music. Se- 

leno, fair. Used of the wea- 
ther) 
sketch (schizzare, to squirt, 

sketch) 
soar (sorare, to kwer like a hawk) 
sonnet (sonare, to sound) 
soprano, sovran {ujyi^ermost. Lat. 

supra) 
stanza (stara, to stand) 
stiletto (a pocket-dagger; Lat. 

stylus, a pointed instru7nent to 

write with) 
stucco 
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studio 

terrace {terrazza, coane earth, a 

terra - cotta. Literally bated ■ 

torso (odg. the itump of a cab- 

trombone (ang. oC tromba, trum- 
pet) 

umbiella 

vedette (vedere, to tee) 

vermicelli. Literally email 
worms ; Lat. vennionluB, dim. 



vermilion (veriniglia marlet, I 
from the woim, Lat. vermis, il 
of tlie gall-nut from wHcli tll^ ■ 
scarlet dye was obtained) 

vertii (Lat. virtus, manlineu) 



volcano (Lat. Yulcanus, fhe god I 

iany, 'The name of John 
6ome parts of Lombatdy, li 
commonly taken for a ail 
John or foolish clown in 
play. ' — Wedffwood. 



DTTTCH ELEMENT IW ENGLISH. 

287. Tbe large commercial intercourse, and the close i 
political relations, between England and Holland d<iring ~ 
the aeventeenth century led to the introduction of many 
trading and nautical terms, the Dutch being during this 
period the carriers of Europe and extensive importers of co- . 
loniat produce. 



block. Cp. W. plac 
booui (boom, a tree, 

pah. Op. beam) 
boor (boer,jjfowni) 
bow-sprit. Spriet, a 

piect of cleft mood 
hoy (hny, a imalt ves- 

■el) 
lubber (lobbes, a hooby) 
laS (loeven, to teep 



reef, vb. (Zliere, a 

rake, comb) 
Schiedam 
schooner 
skates (N. skaten, 

turrrom at the end) 
skipper (schipper, a 



smuggle (achmug- 1 
gein). 

stiver, a Dutch ooIkJ 
of the value i 
abont a panay 

taffrail (tafereelfl 
from tafel,a ta^jF 

we^(aBhip)\ 



U>t}ie> 



nd) ■ 



ftERMAN. 

288. From German wo Lave derived very few words, fits 
obvious reason being that its base is identical with the base 
of our own language. Moreover, Germany was late in tlte 
field of literature, art and science. We have imitated g 
GBni;an originals in a few compoqnd terms, sacli as folk-lf 
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liand-book, stand-point, kc, but we are averse to those 
many-syllabled compounds in which Germans delight. 



cobalt (kobalt. *A nickname 
given by the miners, because 
it was poisonous and trouble- 
some to them; it is merely 
another form of G. hobold^ a 
demon, goblin.' — Skeat) 

feldspar (G. f eldspath = field- 
spar) 

homhJsnd (blenden, to dazzle) 

landgrave (landgraf . From land 
and graf, cotmt, Cp. O.B. 
geref a, governor, as in sheriff =s 
shire-reeve, port-reeve. The 
fern, landgravine seems to have 
come through the Dutch, land- 
gravin. The Ger. form is land- 
grafin) 

lansquenet (landsknecht, foot' 
soldier) 

loafer (laufen, to run; cp. gas- 
senlauf er, a street-idler) 

margrave (markgraf. From 
mark, a ma/rch^ "border^ and 
graf, cownt) 



meerschaum (meer, sea ; schaum, 
foam) 

morganatic (* M H.G. morgen- 
gabe, morning-gift, a term used 
to denote the present which, 
according to old usage, the 
husband used to make to his 
wife on the morning after the 
marriage-night.' — Skeat, Low 
Lat. morganatica) 

nickel (nickel, said to be an ab- 
breviation of kupfer-nickel, 
copper of Kick or Nicholas ; * a 
name given in derision because 
it was thought to be a base ore 
of copper.' — Mahn's Webster) 

plunder ('Brought back from 
Germany about the beginning 
of our Civil War I y the soldiers 
who had served under Gustavus 
Adolphus and his captains.* — 
Trench) 

quartz (quarze or querze) 

zinc (First called zinetum.) 
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289. Atabic. Most of the words from this source are con- 
nected with astronomy and the other branches of science, for 
whi9h we are mainly indebted to the Moors of Spain. 



admiral 


attar 


cipher 


giraffe 


monsoon 


sirocco 


alchemy 


azimuth 


civet 


harem 


mosque 


sofa 


alcohol 


azure 


coffee 


hazard 


mufti 


sultan 


alcove 


bazaar 


cotton 


jar 


nabob 


syrup 


alembic 


caliph 


crimson 


koran 


nadir 


talisman 


algebra 


candy 


damask 


lemon 


naphtha 


tambourine 


almanac 


camphor 


dragoman 


lime 


opium 


tariff 


amber 


carat 


elixir 


lute 


ottoman 


vizier 


arrack 


caravan 


emir 


magazine 


salaam 


zenith 


arsenal 


carob-tree fakir 


mattress 


sherbet 


zero 


artichoke 


chemise 


felucca 


minaret 


shrub 




ftflgftfffiiyi 


chemistry gazelle 


mQhair 


simoom 
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Persian. 



bashaw emerald 
check hookah 

checkmate howdah 
chess jackal 

dervish jasmine 



banian cowrie 

bungalow curry 

calico dimity 

chintz durbar 

coolie jungle 



kaffix 

lac 

lilac 

musk 

orange 



paradise 
pasha 
pawn & 



sash 

scimitar 

sepoy 



rook(chess) shawl 
saraband sherbet 



Hinda. 

loot palanquin rupee 

mulliga- pariah shampoo 

tawny punch sugar 

muslin pundit suttee 

pagoda rajah thug 



simoom 
taffeta 
tiffin (Ang- 
lo-Indian) 
turban 



toddy 



Chinese. 



bohea 
congou 



hyson junk 

joss-stick nankeen 

Malay. 



pekoe 
satin 



soy 
tea 



amuck 

bamboo 

bantam 



bey 
caftan 



caddy gamboge mango 

caoutchouc gong orang- rum 

cockatoo guttapercha outang sago 



rattan upas 



chibouk 
chouse 



yashmak 
yataghan 



abbey cabal 

abbot cherub 

amen ephod 

Behemoth Gehenna 



boomerang 



Turkish. 

fez kiosk seraglio 

janizary odalisque tulip 

Hebrew. 

hallelujah leviathan rabbi seraph 

hosanna manna Sabaoth shibboleth 

Jehovah Paschal sabbath 

jubilee Pharisee Sadducees 



Polynesian. 

kangaroo taboo 

American. 



tattoo 



buccaneer, hammock lama opossum squaw wigwam 

calumet hominy maliogany pampas tobacco 

condor jaguar maize pemmican tomahawk 

guano jalap mocassin potato tomato 



czar 



drosky 



Russian. 

knout morse 



ukase 
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Etmgarian. Hussir, uhlan. 

Tartar, Caviare, steppe, mammoth. 

African Dialects. Assegai, gorilla, kraal, zebra, canary. 

290. Words derived from names of persons and things, 
real and fictitious. 

Amazon, the name of a warlike nation of women in Scythia. From 
Gk. a, withattt ; mazos, breast. They were said to cut off their right 
breast in order to use the bow with greater freedom. 

Ammonite, a fossil shell, so called from its resemblance to the 
horns ascribed to Jupiter Ammon, who was represented as a man 
with ram's horns. 

Argosy, from the ship Argo. 

Assassin, a fanatical Syrian sect of the thirteenth century, who, 
under the influence of haschisch, an intoxicating drink made from 
hemp, assassinated many of the leading Crusaders. 

Atlas, from the demi-god, who was said to bear the world on his 
shoulders, and whose figure is often represented on the covers of 
atlases. ^ 

August (the month), from Augustus Caesar. 

Bacchanalias,, from Bacchus. 

Bluchers, from Marshal Blucher. 

Boycott (verb), from Captain Boycott, an Irish land agent, who 
was cut ofE by the Land League in 1880 from all communication 
with the people among whom he lived. 

Brougham, from Lord Brougham. 

BuM, from Boule, a famous French worker in ebony. 

Bwrke (verb), from Burke, a famous murderer. 

Camellia, so called by Linnaeus in honour of Kamel, a Moravian 
Jesuit, who wrote a history of the plants of the island of Luzon. 

Chauvinism, from Chauvin, the chief character in Scribe's * Soldat 
Laboureur,* who is possessed by a blind idolatry for Napoleon. 

CliAmera, from Chimaera, a fabulous monster, half goat, half 
lion. 

Cicerone, from Cicero. 

Colt (a revolving pistol), from the inventor. 

Cravat, from the Croats or Crabats, from whom the fashion of 
wearing the cravat was derived. 

Bcedal, from Daedalus, a mythological personage famous for his 
Bklll and ingenuity. 

Daguerreotype, from Daguerre, the inventor. 

Dahlia, from Dahl, a Swede, who introduced the dahlia into 
Europe. 

Delia Cruscan, from the celebrated academy at Naples, called 
Delia Crusca(" of the Sieve) because it undertook to purify the 
Italian language. AppUed in England to a cluster of poetasters who 
lived towanis the close of the last century, and were notorious for 
their bad taste and mutual admiratiozu 
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DeriHger (a pistol), from the inventor. 

Dulomitei, called after Dolomiea, & French geologists 

Boyly, called from the maker. 

Dracornan, from Dracon, the'A then ion legislator, who affixed t^ 
penalty of death to almost every crime. 

Dunce, a disciple of Duns Scotns, a great schoalman, who died 
A.D. 130S. The name was used opprobrionslj by the Thomists, thC 
diadplos ot Thomas Aquinas, who were Uie great opponents cA tha 
Scotiats. 

Epieure, from Epicimia, a Greeh philosopher wfio tan^t 
pleaanre was the highest good. 

Hvpkiiigtie (Gk. euphues, of good figure), from ' Enphnes, o 
Anatomy of Wit,' and ' Euphnesandhia England,' two boots wricren 
by Lyiy, a wit of the reign of Qnecn Elizabeth. They were charac- 
terised by great affectation and pedantry. 

Faun, fauna, from Faunus, a mral deity. 

Filbert, called after St, Philibcrt. a Bargandian saint, whose an- 
niversary, Anguat 23 (old style), falls just in the nutting seaaon. 
Siieat. 

Flora, from Flora, the goddess of flowers. 

Fribble, from a feeble-minded character bo called 
farce, ' Jlisa in hor Teens.' Tha verb is of earlier date. 

Fvchiiii, from Fuchs, a German botanist. 

GalmniKm, from Galvani, an Italian. 

(lorihaldi, a red shirt, called after the great Ilalian patrii 

Gladatone. a bag, called from the statesman of that name. 

Gord'ma, from Gordius, the Phrygian king, that tied the knot 
wliich Alexander the Great cnt throne'h. 

GmgitnUe, possessing the power of Medusa, 
who tm'ned into stone any one she looked at. 

GriiBaUaa, from gray Malkin. Malldi 
(Mary). 

Gtds, bo called after Admiral Veinoo, who ^ „ _ 
and was familiarly called ' Old Grog.' About 1745 he ordered M^ 
sailors to dilate their rum with water. — Skeat. 

O'lilloline, from the name of the 

Hanmm, from the inventor. 

Ileetor (verb), from Hector, the bravest of the Trojf 
' There is & certain amount ot big talk about him.' — Trench, 

Seroultaii, from Hercules. 

Hermetic, from Hennes. 

Bipoerat, a wine said to be mined according to the directions 
Hippocrates. 

Jof^n, so called from the hall of the Jacobin Ftiara where thfl 
Jacobins used to meet. 

Jimobite, an adherent of James U. (Jacobus). 

January, from the god Janus, who presided 
of everything. 

Jeremiad, a tale of woe; from Jeremiah, the author of tl 
■ Lamentations.' 




, one of the Gorgons, 

is a dim, of MoU ^^h 

ore gntgram breeche%!^^^| 
1745 he ordered Utf^^H 

Dr. Guitlotin. ^^^| 

if the Trojan chiefj^^^| 
im.' — Trench, ^^^^H 

g to the directions ^^^^| 
ibin Friara where the ^^^| 
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Jeiiiit, one of the Order of Jesns. 

Jovial,hoTn uQdertheinlinenceof Jnpiteroy Jove, 'the joj-follest 
star, and of the happiest augary of all.'— Trracft, 

ju/g, from Juliut CiEsar, after whom the month was called. 

June, from Junius, the uame of a Iloman clan. 

Kit-kat. 'A portrait of abont 28 by 36 in, in siie ia thus called, 
because it waa the size adopted by Mir Godfrey Kneller (died 1733) 
tor painting portraita of the Kit-Kat Club.'^5*ea(. The club wbb 
BO called from dining at the house of ChriGtopher Eat, a pastry- 

KnickerbackeTi, from Diediich Knickerbocker, the imaginaiy 
author of WuBliington Irving's ' Hiatorj' of New York.' 

Zavinito and inzor-house, fiom Lazarus. 

Lynch, from an American of the name, who was famous for 
taking the law into his own hands. 

MoBOdamizn, from Macadam, who first proposed the mode of 
paving roads which goes by bis name. 

Naeliiiitotli, from the inventor. 

Magnolia, from Magnol, a French botaniet. 

iTio'eli, the month of Mars, the i{od of war. 

MarioUUty, tlie worship of the Virgin Marj- (Gk. latieia = ser- 
vice), Jiarigold comes from .Vari/ and pold. 

Martial, bom under the influence of Mars, the god of war. 

Martin, a nickname of a bird of the swallow kind. See Parrot. 

Martiaet, a severe disciplinarian, called after an officer of tliat 
imme who organized the French infantry under Lcuis XIV. 

MaadUn, from Magdalene, who is generally represented in 
pictures with tearful tyes, 

MaiaolevM, from the famous monument erected in memory of 
Maosolns, Xing of Caria. 

May, the month of Mala, 'the increaser.' Boot. mag-. 

Mentor, from Mentor, the instructor of Telemachua. 

MiiriiKrial, bom under the influence of Mercmy. 

Merri/ Andrenr, a name given originally to Andrew Borde (1500- 
1S19), an itinerant physiciBn. 

Mfltmmmi, from Mesmer, a German phj-sician of the last cen- 
tury. 

MoTfii and wMirrij-dance, from Kpanish More, a Moor. 

Negtit, from Colonel Negus, who first mixed the beverage called 
after him, 

Xieoliiie, from Nicot, 'who first introduced the tobaoco-plant to 
the noUce o£ Europe.' — Trench. 

Orrery, from Lord Orrery, for whom the first orrery was oon- 
structed. 

il*0)t — the healing, a name given to Apollo. Subsequently 
transferred to a song dedicated ia Apollo, then to Ihe war-song sung 
before battle. Peony is from the same source. 

FaUadinm. from Ok. Falladion, the famous statue of Pallas, on 
wliicb the safety of Troy was believed to depend. 
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Pandar, from Pandaros. 

Paaie, from Pan, the god of flocts and sheplierdi 
tabled tQ appear suddenly to travellers, to their great teri 
Hence any sadden frigbt was oEcribed 10 Pan, and called a ^i 
fear. 

Parrot, Paraieet (Fr. pertoqnet), from Perrol, the diminiitive B 
Pierre, Peter, 'from the habit of giving nieo's names to animal 
with nhicli we are specially familiar, as Magpie (for Mai^ry-piei 
Ft. Margot), Jackdaw, Jack-ass, Ilobin-redbreast, Caddy (for Cnth- 
bert) for tea donkey and hedge-sparrow. When parrot passed into 
English, it was not recognised as a proper name, and was again 
hnmaniied by the addition of the familiar Poll; Poll-parrot.' — 
Wcdgivoed. 

PaagMiaadc, from Pasquin, a Eoman cobbler of the fifteenth 
cenCniy, famous for his sarcastic speeches. After hb death his name 
was transferred to a torso which was dug np near his shop. 
Epigrams and satirical verses on pnblic characters are still attache^' 
to (his torso, and are hence called pafqails or pasquinodeB. 

Petrel, a dim. of Peter, the allosion being to the apostle's walkitil 
on the water. 

Phaetatt, from PliaetboD. 



PiokKtck, a <utnr, from a character of Dickens. Abusive wordft''! 
are said to be used in a ' Pickivickian ' sense, when tljcy are nol 
tended to convey their literal meaning. See I'iokwick, ch, T. 

Ptnahbeek, called after the inventor, Christopher Pinchbe^, I 
the eighteenth century. 

Plvtonic, igneous, from Pinto, the god of the infernal worW, 

Protean, from Proteus, who was said to constantly asaami 
new sliape wheneyer any one wished to catch hold of him V 
from him the secrets of futurity. 

Pttiieh is a corruption of Punchinello, which is itself aeon 
of Puldnello, the name of a droll character in Neapolitan o 
The beverage called Punch is named from Hindi pamei', five, tl 
reference being to the live ingredients; vie. brandy or '■'" 
water, lemon -juice, spice, and sugar. 

Qaaiiia, from a negro sorcerer of Sarinam of this n 
discovered the propertiesof quassia. Qaassyis a commonnegronp 

Quixotic, from Don Quixote, 

Bodoniontade, from Kodomont. a famous Moorish hero in Boil 
' Oclfliido Inamorato ' and Arioslo's ' Orlando Furioso," Ho is i 
sented as performing incredible prodigies of valoar. 

Samphire, 'Herbe de Saint Pierre' (St, Peler). 

S^eeHet, Saracen's silk. 

Satmltine, born under the inBuence of the god Saturn, I 

iSU&nwtfA a portrait out out in black paper, from &T. dc Rilhouettd 
a. French minister, who made himself veij unjiojiul.ir by cutliui 
down needless expenseSi. 
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Siniofii/, from Simon Magus. 

Spencer^ from Earl Spencer. 

iitentorian, from Stentor, whom Homer describes as shouting as 
loud as fifty other men. 

Si/rinffa, a shrub, from the stems of which pipe-stems are made 
From Syrinx, a nymph who was changed into a reed. 

Talbotype, from Talbot, the inventor. 

Tantalise, from Tantalus, who was fabled to be condemned to 
suffer eternal thirst, and at the same time to be placed in the midst 
of water, which receded from him whenever he tried to drink of it. 

Tawdry, from St. Etheldreda. Comp. Tooley from St. Clave, 
Trowel from St. Rule, Tanton from St. Anton, Torrey from St. Oragh, 
Toll from St. Aldate, &c. (See Stanley's * Canterbury Cathedral,* 
note p 236.) The name tawdry is said to have been first applied to 
the cheap finery sold at St. Audry's Fair. Another explanation is 
given by Wedgwood. St. Audry died of a swelling in her throat, 
which she considered as a judgment upon her for having been vain 
of her necklace in her youth. Hence the name came to be applied 
to a necklace. 

Thratonical, from Thraso, a swaggerer in one of Terence's plays. 

Tontine, from its inventor, Tonti, an Italian. 

Valentine, from St. Valentine. 

Vemicle, from St. Veronica, who, according to the legend, gave 
a napkin to the Saviour to wipe His face when He was on the 
way to Calvary, and received it back with the imprint of His face 
on it. 

Volcano and Vulcanite, from Vulcanus, the god of fire. 
Voltaic, from Volta, an Italian. 
Wellingtons, from the Duke of Wellington. 

291. Words derived from names of places, real and 
imag^ary. 

Academy, from Academia, the gymnasium where Plato taught. 

Agate, from Achates, a river of Sicily 

Ardbesqits, Arabian-like in design. 

Arra>8, from Arras. 

Artenan, from Artois, where the wells so called were first used. 

AUic^ from Gk. Attikos, Athenian. The Athenian edifices wera 
believed to have been built with a low top stor>'. 

JBaldacchifio, from Baldacco, the medieval form of Babylon. 

Bantam, from Bantam in Java. 

Bayonet, from Bayonho. 

Bmlam, from Bethlehem. 

Bergamot, from Bergamo, in Lombardy. 

"Bezant, a coin, from Byzantium. 

BUho, a rapier, and Bilboes, bars of iron used on board of shifs 
to fasten the feet of prisoners ; from Bilbao in Spain. 

Boltemian, leading a wild sort of gypsy life. In France the 
gypsies are called Boh^miens. 

U2 
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Brohdlngnagian, from Brobdingnag, an imaginary country, 
peopled by a gigantic race, in * Gulliver's Travels.* 

JBuncombe, from Buncombe, in North Carolina. The phrase 
• speaking for Buncombe * originated in the course of a debate in 
Congress on the Missouri question. The House was anxious to come 
to a vote, but a member insisted on speaking, on the ground that he 
was bound * to make a speech for Buncombe.* 

Calicoj from Calicut. 

Cambric, from Cambray. 

Cana/ry (both bird and wine), from the Canary Islands. 

Candy-tuft, from the Island of Candy. 

Canter, the pace ascribed to the Canterbury pilgrims. 

Ca/rronadef a short piece of ordnance. From Carron in Scotland, 
where it was first made. 

Caryatides^ from the women of Caryse, in Laconia. 

Cashmere, cassimere, kersey, kerseymere, from Cashmere. 

Chalcedony, from Chalcedon. 

Cherry, from Cerasos, in Pontus. 

China, from the country. 

Capper and cupressXthe tree), from Cyprus. 

Cordroamer, n:om Cordova, once famous for its leather. 

Curramts, from Corinth. 

Damson, Dams's Violet (viola damasccna), and dam4iscene, from 
Damascus. 

Delf, from Delft in Holland. 

Diaper, from Ypres in the Netherlands. 

Dittany, Gk. diktamnos, so called from Mount Dicte, in Crete, 
where it grew abundantly. 

Dollar, from G. thaler, * an abbreviation of Joachimsthaler, a coin 
so called because first coined from silver obtained from mines in 
Joachimsthal (i.e. Joachim's dale), in Bohemia, about A.D. 1518.' — 
Skeat. 

Elysian, from Elysium, described by Homer as a happy land 
whither favoured heroes pass without dying. 

Ermine, * the spoil of the Armenian rat.' — Trench. 

Faience, from Faenza in Italy. 

Florin, a coin of Florence. * Florins were coined by Edward 
III. in 1337, and named after the coins of Florence.' — Skeat. 

Ftistian, * from Fostal, a suburb of Cairo.' — Trench. 

Galloway, a small species of horse, first bred in Galloway. 

Gamboge, from Cambodia. 

Gasconade, boasting, a vice to which the Gascons are said to 
have been much addicted. 

Gingham, from Guingamp, in Brittany, where it is made. 

Guernsey, after the island so called. 

Guinea, * originally coined (in 1663) of gold brought from the 
G uinea coast.' — Trench. 

Gypsy, a corruption of Egyptian. The gypsies, who are really of 
Indian origin, were supposed to come from Egypt. 

ITesHans, boots so cadled beca\ise worn by the Hessian soldiers. 
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ffock^ from Hochheim in Germany, "whence the wine comes. 

Ifollyhock, from M.E. hoU, holy, and hoc, a mallow. * The holly- 
hock was doubtless so called from being brought from the Holy 
Land, where it is indigenous.* — Wedgrcood, 

Indigo, from India. 

Italics, so called from having been invented by Aldo Manuzio, an 
Italian (A.D. 1447-1616). Originally called Aldines^ 

Jalap, from Jalapa or Xalapa, in Mexico. 

Jane, from Genoa. 

Japan, from the country. 

Jersey, from the island so called. * Jersey * was the name for- 
merly given to the finest wool. 

Jet (Lat. gagates), from the Gages, a river in Lycia where jet is 
found. 

Zaconic, short and pithy, like the speech of the Laconians 

Landa/u, from Landau in Bavaria. 

Liliputian, from Liliput, a country peopled by a very small race^ 
in * Gulliver's Travels.* 

Lochram, a' sort of unbleached linen made at Loc-renan, in 
Brittany. 

Lumber, * The lumber-room was originally the Lombard-room, 
or room where the Lombard banker and broker stowed away his 
pledges.*— Trench, 

Meamder, from the River Maeander, in Asia Minor. 

Magnesia and magnet, from Magnesia, in Thessaly. 

Majolica, from Majorca. 

Malmsey and Mahoisie, from Malvasia, in the Morea. 

Mantva, a lady's gown, from Mantua in Italy. The It. for gown 
is manto. This may have been corrupted into mantua, from an 
impression that the manto derived its name from Mantua. 

Milliner, a dealer in wares from Milan. The word originally 
denoted a dealer in all sorts of Milan goods. 

Morocco, Morris, and morel, from Morocco, in North Africa. 

Muslin, from Mosul. 

AdnJteen, from Nankin, in China. 

Pal^ace and Palatini, from Mons Palatinus in Rome, on which 
stood the Palatium or residence of the emperors. The hill was 
called from Pales, a pastoral goddess. 

Pa/ramatta,a, fabric named from Paramatta in New South Wales. 

Parchment, from Pergamum, where it was first made. 

Peach, from Persia. Lat. persicus, a peach-tree. 

Pheasant, from the Phasis, a river of Colchis. 

Pistol, from Pistoja (Pistola), near Florence. The Spanish 
crowns were jocularly oaXled. pistoles from their r«iuction in size. 

Port, from Oporto. 
Quince (Fr. cognasse. It. cotogno), from Cydon, a town of Crete. 

Rh/ttha/rh (Rha barbarum), from the Rha or Volga, from the banks 
of which it was first obtained. 

Sa/rdonie, 'from a herb growing in Sardinia, which, if eaten^ 
caused great laughing, b^it ended in death..' — Wed^TCOoa* 
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Brohdingnagiaa, from Brobclingnag, an imaginary connl 
peopled by a gigantic race, in ' Gulliver's Travels.' 

Bwicomie, from Bnccombe, in North Carolina. The phraM 
• speaking for Bunnombe ' originatjjd in the course of a debate in 
Congress on the Missouri question. The House was anxious to come 
to a vote, but a member insisted on epeakinp. on the ground that he 
was bound ' to make a speech for Buncombe.' 

Calico, from Calicut, 

Cambric, from Cimbray. 

Caitar^ (both bird and wine), from tlie Canary Iklanda. 

Candy-ta/t, from the Island of Candj. 

CavtBT, the pace ascribed to the Contecbmy pilgrima, 

CuTToiiBde, a, Ehort piece of ofdaance. From Carran in 
'Where it was liret made. 

Caryatidet, from the women of Carys, in Laconiii. 

CathmeTB, eaavnere, beriey, kerteijmere, from Cashmere. 

ChiAoedony, from Chalcedon. 

Ckerry, from Cerasos, in Pontua. 

GkinOf, troia the country. 

Copper and cyprewiVaa tree), from Cyprus. 

Cordmamer, from Cordova, once famous for its leather. 

CurrOTtti, from Corinth, 

DcatUBt, Dame'i Violet (viola damascena), aud damatcene, htatf' 
D&mascus. 

Self, from Delft in Holland. 

Diaper, from Tpres in the Netherlands. 

Dittany, Gk. dlktamnos, go called from Mount Dicte, in Crete, 
where it grew abundantly. 

Dollar, from O. thaler, ' an abbreviation of Joachimsthaler, a coin 
so called because first coined from silver obtained from minea in 
■Toochimsthal (i.e. Joachim's dale), in Bohemia, about A-D. 161 
SJieat. 

Ely^n, from Elysium, described by Homer as a hsppj 
whither favoured heroes pass without djing. 

Ermine, ' the spoil of the Armem'an rat.' — Trench. 

Fiutnce, from Faenza in Italy, 

Morin, a coin of Florence. ' Florins were coined by Ed' 
III. in 1337, and named after Ihe coins of Florence.' — Skeat. 

Fiiitma, ■ from Fostal, a suburb of Cairo.' — Treneh, 

GalitniMg, B, smaU spedcs of horse, lirst bred in QallowBy. 

Gamboge, from Cambodia. 

Oateona-de, boasting, a vice to wMoh Ihe Gascons are said 
have been much addicted. 

Gingham, from Ouingamp, In Brittany, where it is made. 

Overaieij, after the island so called. 

Guinea, 'originally coined (in lGll3) of gold broug-ht from t 
Guinea coast.' — Ireirek. 

Gffpt!/, a corruption of Egyptian. The gypsies, who are really 
Indian origin, were supposed to come from Egypt. 

Setiiani, boots so called because worn by the Hessian 
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ffock^ from Hochheim in Germany, -whence the wine comes. 

Ifollyhockf from M.E. hoUf holy, and hoCy a mallow. * The holly- 
hock was doubtless so called from being brought from the Holy 
Land, where it is indigenous/ — Wed{f7cood, 

Indigo, from India. 

Italics, so called from having been invented by Aldo Manuzio, an 
Italian (a.d. 1447-1 616). Originally called Aldines^ 

Jalap, from Jalapa or Xalapa, in Mexico. 

Jane, from Genoa. 

Japan, from the country. 

Jersey, from the island so called. * Jersey * was the name for- 
merly given to the finest wool. 

Jet (Lat. gagates), from the Gages, a river in Lycia where jet is 
found. 

Laconic, short and pithy, like the speech of the Laconians 

Landau, from Landau in Bavaria. 

LiXiputiam,, from Liliput, a country peopled by a very small race^ 
in * Gulliver's Travels.* 

Lochram, a sort of unbleached linen made at Loc-renan, in 
Brittany. 

Lumber, * The lumber-room was originally the Lombard-room, 
or room where the Lombard banker and broker stowed away his 
pledges.*— Trench, 

Meamder, from the River Maeander, in Asia Minor. 

Magnesia and magnet, from Magnesia, in Thessaly. 

Majolica, from Majorca. 

Malmsey and Mahoisie, from Malvasia, in the Morea. 

Mantua, a lady's gown, from Mantua in Italy. The It. for gown 
is nmnto. This may have been corrupted into mantua, from an 
impression that the manto derived its name from Mantua. 

Milliner, a dealer in wares from Milan. The word originally 
denoted a dealer in all sorts of Milan goods. 

Morocco, Morris, and morel, from Morocco, in North Africa. 

M'kislin, from Mosul. 

Nanlteen, from Nankin, in China. 

Palace and Palatine, from Mons Palatinus in Rome, on which 
stood the Palatium or residence of the emperors. The hill was 
called from Pales, a pastoral goddess. 

Paramatta,?^ fabric named from Paramatta in New South Wales. 

Pa/rchment, from Pergamum, where it was first made. 

Peach, from Persia. Lat. persicus, a peach-tree. 

PheoMmt, from the Phasis, a river of Colchis. 

Pistol, from Pistoja (Pistola), near Florence. The Spanish 
crowns were jocularly called pistoles from their reduction in size. 

Port, from Oporto. 
Quince (Fr. cognasse. It. cotogno), from Cydon, a town of Crete. 

Rh/ttba/rh (Rha barbarum), from the Rha or Volga, from the banks 
of which it was first obtained. 

Sa/rdoniOf •from a herb growing in Sardinia, which, if eaten, 
caused great laughing, b^it ended in djooXYi,^— Wedgwood, 
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Saroy, from tlie coimtry so called. 

ShaUa/Ti, &om Cliabns, 

Shallot, lat. allium nacalonicum. Fr. esclialotte, from Ascalal 

Skerry, from Xeres. 

SoUei*m, from Soloe, a city in CUicis, tlie people ot which s] 
a. very bad Greek, 

Fpaniel, fron Spain. 

titffle, from Stoa Pcecile, a portico at Athens, whero Zeno, t 
philosoplier, the founder of the Bloiu scIkjoI, taught, 

Siccr/c, a Swedish turnip. 

Tamntiila, from lareatum: a species of spider, witosebitew 
believed to be incurable except by ceaaeleaa dancing. 

Ibb/mco is said to deiire ita name from Tabaco, a provinc 
TTaoatan. But this ia doubtful. 'las Casaa aajs that in tUo 
voyage of Columbius the Spaniards saw in Cuba many persons « 
ing £7 herba or leaves in tubes called tabacoi.'^WeblteT. 

I'tajiias-i from Utopia, the name given by tiir Thomas More tc 
imaginary island enjoying the most iiwfcot system of laws. 

Worited, from a villogo of the same name near Norwich. 



ONOU&TOFOETIC OB IMITATIVE WORDS. 

292. Without entering into the questiun of the extent t( 
■which words may be refeiTcd to a mimetic origin, there can 
be t\o doubt that large numbers of words, particuhiriy the 
names of animals and of eounds, are to be ascribed to this 
source. Wedgwood says ; ' We Btill for the most part reoog- 
nise the imitative intent of B\ich words as the clucking of 
hena, cackling or gaggling of geese, gobbling of a tarkey-oock, 
quacking of ducks or frogs, caw king or quawking of rooks, 
croaking of frogs or ravens, cooing or crooing of doves, hoot- 
ing of owle, bumping [booming] of bittema, chirping of 
sparrows or crickets, twittering of swallows, chattering of 
pies or monkeys, neighing or whinnj-ing of horses, pm-ring or 
mewing of cats, yelping, howling, barking, snarling of 
dogs, grunting or squealing of bogs, bellowing of bulls, low- 
ing of oxen, bleating of sheep, baaing or maaing of lambs.' — 
Pre/, to Diet. He gives the following hst of words denoting 
sounds — 



e, and poiein, to make. 



REDUPLICATED WORDS." 
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lash, dash, crannch, crunch, douse, souse, whizz, fizz, hiss, whirr, 
hum, boom, whine, din, ring, bang, twang, clang, clank, clink, chink, 
jingle, tingle, tinkle, creak, squeak, squeal, squall, rattle, clatter, 
chatter, patter, mutter, murmur, gargle, gurgle, guggle, sputter, 
splutter, paddle, dabble, bubble, blubber, rumble.* 

To these might he added thicd, ping (the sound of a rifle- 
bullet passing through the air), and many others. Our poets 
use words of this class with admirable effect — 

I heard the ripple washing in the reeds. 
And the wild water lapjping on the crag. 

Tennyson (^Morte d' Arthur). 

The lime — a summer home of murmurous wings. 

Id. {Gardener's Daughter'). 

The ice was here, the ice was there. 

The ice was all around : 
It crashed and grofvled, and roared and howled, 

Like noises in a swound. — Coleridge {Ancient Manner), 

A sailor's wife had chestnuts in her lap. 
And mounchedt and mounched, and vfvounched. 

Sliakspere {Ma^heth). 

Examine Southey's How the Water cornea dovm at Lodore, 



293. Eeduplicated Words — 



click-clack. Of imitative origin 

ding-dong. Of imitative origin 

dingle-dangle. Dan. dangle, to 
dangle 

gew-gaw. O.E. give-gove, from 
gifan^ to give. Jamieson says 
that in N. Britain a Jew's harj) 
is called a gew-gaw 

helter-skelter 

higgledy-piggledy 

hob-nob, hab-nab, from hahban, 
to have, and nabban, to have 
not. . Cp. nill^will not, nis = 
is not, &c. * Hob-nob is his 
word; give't or take't* 
(Twelfth Mght, iii. 4) 

hocus-pocus. Dog- Latin used by 
jugglers. The derivation usu- 
ally assigned, from *Hoc est 
corpus,* is groundless 

hodge-podge, a corruption of 
hotch-pot. Fr. hoche-pot, Du. 



hutspot; * hodge-podge, beef 
or mutton cut into small 
pieces* (Sewel, quoted by 
Skeat). O.D. hutsen, to shake 

hugger - mugger, secretly and 
hurriedly. * Clandestinare, to 
hide or conceal by stealth, or 
in hugger-mugger.* — Florio 

hum-drum. Of imitative origin 

hurly-burly. Fr. hurler, to howl. 
Corrupted into hullabaloo 

mingle-mangle 

namby-pamby 

nick - nack, or knick - knack. 
Knack was used formerly in the 
sense of trifle, toy. 

pell-mell. O. F. pesle-mesle, con- 
fusedly, Fr. mesler (m^ler), 
to mix 

rili-raff. O.E. rif and raf. To 
raff formerly meant to scrape 
or rake together. Hence rl£E- 



OLD ENGLISH. 



Blip-slop 

tag-rag 
tittle-tattle 
topsy-torvy 
aig-zag 



sliillr-ahally. Qy. Shill-I, Shall- 

1! 
skimbla-Ekamblc 



PERIODS OF THE EHQLISH LAlTOnAOE. 

294. A language livef, gj'ows, and decays, just i 
nation or individual doe.i. The life of the Eoglish language 1 
has been divided in a variety of ways; but, for all prac~l 
tical purposes, it is sufficient to I'ecognise three Ieadiitg.9 
diviaiona — 

1. Old Englhh (a.d. 450-1066), sometimes called Anglo- 
Saxon. The distinguishing features of the language during 
this period were the following — 

n. The language was onmixed, i.e. it contained no foreign 
elementa. 

h. It was highly inSexional. UonnB, FronotUlfl, and 
Adjectives had five cases J the gender of nouns was indicated 
by the termination ; the personal pronouns had dual forms ; 
Adjeotives had a dejinite declension used whea the adjective 
was preceded by a demonstrative adjective, by a possessive 
pronoun, or by a genitive case, and an htdejinile form used 
in all other constructions ; in both declensions they bad 
diiitinct forma for gender; Verhs had a greater variety of 
forms than at present to mark differences of person and 
mood, but had no proper future tense ; the gerundial infini- 
tive was distinguished from the simple infinitive not only by 
' to ' before it, but by the termination -ne ; the Participles 
agreed with nouns in gender, number, and case, the passive 
participle agreeing with the direct object after 'have;' the 
imperfect participle ended in -ende ; many of the perfect 
participles took the prefix ge-. 



c. The Syntax differed from modem English in man; 
important respects. Some verbs governed the accusative^ 
some the dative ; oblique cases were used, often without any 
verbs or prepositions to govern them, to express certain 
shades of meaning; large numbers of adjectives goTeme4. 
cases; prepositions governed a variety of cases; the coi 
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pletor ftpparatuH of inflexions alJowed of a wider variety ii 
the order of words ; in some cases there was a fixed order ] 
different from ours; thus the negative ne always standa be- 
fore its verb, 

2. Middle Englisti (I06fi-148(>) which may be siiVj 
divided into 

Early Middle Engliah (10Gt)-1250), 
Lat« Middle English (1250-1480). 

Early Middle Eiig;Iish. — Even before the Conquest 
English gave clear signs of losing its elaborate system of 
inflexiona, but after 1066 the phonetic decny pi-oceeded with 
great rapidity. The language ceased to be used by the edu- 
cated classes, and was only to a slight extent used for lite- 
rary purposes. The Norraaaa who learned it were probably 
indifferent to nice grammatical distinctions, and would 
naturally give a preference for those forms and laws of the 
language which moat nearly corresponded to their own. 

The chief differences between Old English and Early 
Middle English are the following : (1) the substitution of -e 
for the other vowel endings, -a, -o, and -u; (2) the definite 
articles the, tkeo, fhcet, take the place of ae, se5, thief ; (3) the 
dative plural in um disappears ; (4) adjectives begin to lose 
their distinctive case- and gender-endings; (5) the genin- 
dial infinitive occasiooally loses its final -ne, and the simple 
infinitive its final -n; (6) the imperfect participle ends in 
-inde ; (7) auxiliaries are more widely used. 

Dr. Morris has pointed out that in the Midland dialects 
still greater changes had taken place ; -es is now the ordinary 
sign both of the nom. plural and of the gen. singular and 
plural ; the passive participles have dropped the prefix ; the 
plural of the present indicative ends in -en instead of -t/i ; 
aren (are) has taken the place of beolh. i 

Late Middle English. — (1) Most of the remainbg in- ' 
flexions of nouns and adjectives are confounded, and even- 
tually disappear; {2} the genitive in -es gains ground; 
(3) dual pronouns disappear ; (4) a final e is used to mark the 
plural of adjectives; (5) the termination of the gerundial 
infinitive is often reduced still further to -e ; (6) the imper- 
fect participle in ■wi0 appears ; (7) many strong verbs are J 
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cuavei'ted into weak ones ; (8) tlie imperative pluml ends h 
-eth; (9) fiual e ia Btill used to distinguish udverba Ii'dj 
cognate odj^^^^^ 

295. 3. ]l[odemEngliB]i(1480 to present time). 
Since the invention of printing the Jtttiguage haa nof 

tindet^one any conaiderabie changes in its graminaF, I 
tas been greatly enriched in ita vocabulary. " 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the syntax i 
nnsettled condition. It may ba considered to have 1 
fixed by the middle of the last century. With (in 
knowledge of Early English, there haa been a i 
tendency to rerive old words, 

EARLY ENGLISH DIALECTS. 

296. Dr. Morris, who Ii.ts made a s|)ecial study of t 
subject, sayp that in the fotu-teenth century there were tlin 
leading English dialects — 

1. The Soathem, spoken south of the Thames. 

2. The Uidland, spoken between the TliaincB and i 
Humbor. 

3. The Northern, spoken between the Humber and t] 
Fkth of Forth. 

They may be distiuguisbed by the forma of the plural of 
the present indicative ; in the Southern this part of the 
verb ended in -eth, in the Midland in -en ; in the Northern 



WOEDS CTTRIOUSLY CORRTTPTED IN 8PELLIN0. 
297. Many words owe their present form tofals? theorit 
■with regard to their derivation ; others to endeavours mi 
to give them a familiar or native look ; others to 
of effort in pronunciation and in representation. 



adder, O.E. nadder. Cp. um- 
pire from Dunipire (non-par), 
orange for norang^ (Per. 
nfiracj), ouch for nouch (O.F. 
noQche, n buckle), apron tor 
caproa. The dropping of the 



B is probably owing to 

prefixing of itn and mine 
asdiroa, 0,P. andier, a fire iog. 

No connexion with inm 
artielioie, from It. arlioiocco, 

Sp. alcachofa, Ar. Hid!£chBi ' ' 



•J 

Ihe^^^ 
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earth-thorn. Introduced into 
Europe by the Moors 

azure. Low Lat. lazur. * The 
initial I seems to have been 
mistaken for the definite 
article, as if the word were 
I'azur ; we see the opposite 
change in lierrey ivy, a cor- 
ruption of I'hierre from the 
Lat. hedera, ivy ' (Skeat). 
Cp. lapis lazuli. Arabic, 
Idjward, lapis lazuli 

baUlmoneyOT bawd moneys a plant 
formerly called valde bona 
(very good) 

helfryy M.E. berfray^ O.F. her- 
froitf M.H.G. bercfrit, watch- 
tower. With *berc' cp. O.K. 
beorgan, to protect. No con- 
nexion with * bell ' 

hrimttone = burn-stone, from 
brenneiif to bum, Cp. brindled 

hista/rdf O.F. omtarde, Lat. 
avis ta/rda, slow bird. 

hitcher, O.F. bocher, a slaugh- 
terer of goats. See Wedg- 
wood. From O.F. 5o^,agoat; 
not from bouche, mouth 

biitkr «= bottler 

buxom, O.E. bocsam, pliable 

caltrop), from Lat. calr, hcely 
and M L. trappa, a snare. A 
name first given to the calt rop 
used to impede cavalry, and 
then to the prickly heads of 
the plant caltrop 

carfaXi a place where four ways 
meet. O.F. carrefourqs. Lat. 
quattwr, four ; furca^ a fork 

carouse, Ger. gar aua, right out. 
Used of drinking a bumper. 
Carousal appears to be from a 
different source. It. garosello, 
a festival, tournament. Cp. 
Fr. carrousel, a tilting match 

cartridge, Fr. cartotiche 

caterpttla/r = hairy-cat. 0. F. 
chate, she-cat; pelouse, from 
Lat. pilosus, hairy. Cp. wool- 
ly-b^ 



causey and causeway, from Fr. 

chauss6e. Low Lat. calceata 

via, Lat. calx, lime 
celandine, swallow-wort. Gk. 

chelidonion, from chelidOn, a 

swallow 
chance-medley, Fr. chaude m^l6e 

=hot fray. Chaxid, warm ; 

meler, to mix. No connexion 

with chance 
cheat, from escheat 
clove, Lat. davits, nail. From 

its resemblance to a nail 
constable, from cojnes stabuli, 

count of the stable 
coster -monger. Costard-monger 

( = apple-seller) 
counterpane. Low Lat. cnlcita 

puncta. Lat. culcitra, quilt"; 

jmncta, pricked, stitched. No 

connection with counter or 

pane 
Cray -fish, crawfish, from O.F. 

escrivisse. Cp. Ger. Krebs, a 

crayfish, crab. No connexion 

with/*/* 
curmv^dgeon = corn-mudgin = 

corn-hoarding. *Mutching*is 

still used in the west of 

England in the sense of to 

hide, to play truant 
currants, from Corinth 
cutile-axe, from cutlass. Fr. cou» 

tclas. No connexion with axe 
cushion, Fr. coussin 
custard, orig. crustade 

cuttle-fish, O.E. cudeU 
daffodil, daffadowndilly, Gk, 

asphodelos 
demijohn, corruption of dama- 

gan, the name given in Egypt 

and the Levant to a large 

glass bottle 
dirge, from dirige ( = direct), the 

first word in the antiphon, 

Ps. V. 8, sung in the office 

for the dead 
dropsy, Lat. hydrops, from Gk. 

hydor, water 
eoMl, from Du. ezel, a little ass 
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or Oei. siel. Cp. cIothea-AorK 
and Fr. ehmalet, an easel 
eUcampmie, Lat. enula cam- 

emter-dajTs, O.E. ymb-rene. 

That from ymi, abont ; rene, 

circuit. Not from qiiatiuir 

iempora 
JrontUpirce, Low Lat. front! - 

spiciam, from ipecio, I see. 

No connerion with piece 
famitary, Lat. fnmua teme, 

earth-smoke, from the belief 

that it waa produoed from 

vapom's rising from the earth 
fwrlelim, Fr. faliala, a ftonnce. 

No oonneiion with/nr or belaiB 
gillij-JUmef, O.F. profl6e, Lat. 

cari/Bph,yUum, Gk. karjophyl- 

lon, nui-lea/. No connexion 

wiUi ,l{'iwer 
ffini/er, Lat. ringiber, Git. zig- 

giberis 
grocer, O.F. grossier, a whole- 



giidgemt, Lat. gobiua, Fr. goujon 

as though from gobio 
JflByJer, Low Lat. ianaperiiiiil, 

a large vessel for keeping 

C!ups in. Low Lat. hanajrat, 

a drinking cup 
hictchiltent, oorruption of acMere- 

tture-hnuJid, M.E.hore-hune, O.E. 
liane =hore-honn(i. No con- 
nexion with hiu«d 

iiimble-pir', from Kmblel, tbe 
entrails of a deer 

hiittnf, a roll of flannel, with a 
pin-cushion attachei Icel, 

h Hit) = honse wi f e 

iticle = ice-gicel. The termina- 
tion is not to be confounded 
with the dim, ending -iclo. 
Gieel itself ^ a small piece of 
ice, and is therefore redundant 

jtried-beef. A corruption of 
eharqni, i!-e Sonib American 
name for it 



Jerutid&m, artielwie, It. giiaBo1e,W 
sunflower; Lat. gi/nu (Gk, 
gyros), a oiicle, nol, sun. "^ " 
artichoke is a kind of b 
(lower. Ko connexion witbl^ 
Jemtalem 

Joh'i ieari, a corruption i 
Juno's tears (Qk, Heras da^'fl 

licntho!^, Lat. lanteroa. 
connesiDn with horn 

Uqmriee, Gk. glykyrrhiia™ ' 
Bweet root. From glyiyt, 
sweet ; rkiai, root 

luie-marm, O.E. mltxB, te[nd 

maiidTaJu!, "' 

nonce, in 'for the nonce'-foT' 
the once, for the 
M,E. for then omi. 
belongs to the article, ai 
represents the m of the dat,l 
of tbe article, viz. tiam. Cp. 
newt from nn ewt ; naoele, 
from mine nnole ; nioknanie 
for eke-name ; nugget or nin- 
got for ingot 

nuneheon, M.lj. none leiewie, 
noon-drink. JTojw-noon, 
from ]jat. naiia, the ninth 
hour. iSfcAffJwl*™, to pour out. 
Luncheon is ' " ' 

nutmeji = mask-nut, 
muge, O.F. mnge, 



imgoraa ^y 

nonce' -for^^H 
me oooasioii.^^^^1 
nci. The ^^^^| 
article, an^^^^H 
of the datt^^^l 
. thaat. Cp. ^1 




itstrich, Lnt. avis stmtbio^ 
ostrich bird; Ok. Btrouthioa 
ostrich 

pax-wav, a sinew in the neo 

Called also /a-/<w, ^ 

trari/, papk-iear, fax-tMJe, 
From 0. E. fas-wax - hair- 
glowtb. ' Presomably becansc 
the hair grows down to the 
back of the neck and there 
ceases.'— Sieiri. Filc is the 
O.E. feax. hair. Cp. Fair-Cai 
-fair hair. Warn is the O.E. 
weaxan, to grow. See Way's 
interesting note ' ■■■-■ 
'Promptorium PjrruIomm*'| 
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Lat. 

O.E. 
eaten 



pea-cockf Lat. pavo 

pea-jacket, Du. pij, a rough 
woollen coat. * Jacket' is 
redundant. No connexion 
with pea 

peal of bells, Fr. appel, a call 
with drum or trumpet 

pelUtory, a wild flower growing 
on walls. Lat. panetaria, 
from paries, a wall 

penthouse, O.E. pentice, Lat. 
appendicium. No connexion 
with house 

pervminlde (the plant), 
pervinca 

periwinkle (shell-fish), 
pinewincla, a winkle 
with a pin (Bosworth) 

pick'Oxe, O.F. pikois. No con- 
nexion with axe 

porpoise, Lat. porous, pig ; piscis, 
fish 

posthumous, Lat. postumus, last. 
No connexion with humus, 
the ground 

privet, from primprint, a redu- 
plicated form of prim, the 
original name, with dim. ter- 
mination 

qua/ndary, Icel. vandrdthi, dif- 
ficulty, M.E. wandreth, evil 
plight. * The use of qu for 
w is not confined to this word.* 
— Sheat 

quinsy, O.F. sqvAnancie, Gk. 



h/7iagch£, dog-throttling ; 
kyon, dog ; agchein, to choke 

sexton, Fr. sacristain, sacristan 

somersault, Fr. souhresault, Lat. 
supra, above, «aZi<7, 1 leap 

squirrel, Fr. fcureuil, Gk. ski- 
ouros =s bushy-tail. From G k, 
skia, shade, and oura, tail 

steward, O.E. stige-weard, a 
servant who looked after the 
cattle, the domestic oflSces, 
&c. O.E. stige, a sty. Cp. 
O.N. stivarde ; also stia, sheep- 
house 

»weet alison, a species of alys- 
sum. Not a lady's name. 

tansy, Fr. tanasie, Gk. athor- 
nasia, immortality 

treacle, L.theriaca,Gk.theriake, 
viper's flesh : therion, a name 
often given to the viper. 
Originally, an antidote to the 
viper's bite 

truffle, from Lat. terras tuber. 
It. tartufEola 

verdigris, Fr. verd-de-grise. Lat 
virid€ ceris, green of brass. 
No connexion with grease 
walrus = whale -horse. O.E. 

hwasl, whale ; hors, horse. 
wassail, O.E. w^s hdl = be whole 
windlass. * Formerly windes, as 
in Du. (from as, axis) an axle 
for winding.' — Wedg^vood 
yawn, O.E. geanian 



ENGLISH SOUNDS AND LETTERS. 

298. Our present English alphabet,^ which is a modifica- 
tion of the Boman, consists of twenty- six letters, three of 
which, viz. c, q, x, are redundant. The O.E. alphabet had 
'^^ji ^9 % or 5J, but it had two letters which have since been 
lost, viz. 6 {eth), which was merely a crossed d to represent 

' Alphabet. From alpha beta, the names of the first two letters 
of the Greek alphabet. The earliest letters were probably pictures of 
objects whose names began with a certain sound. Such pictures 
would necessarily soon be simplified and used as mere conventions. 
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the flat th in Uteri, and f {Oioru) whicli represented tl 
sharp (A in (Am. j, which ia another form of t, was intrt> 
duced in the esventeenth century, q, v, and z were intro< 
diiced in the Middle English Pei'iod. Een Jonson says of 
q; ' q \s& lettsr which we might well, very well, spare in 
our alphabet, if we would but use the serviceable k as he 
should be, and restore him to the right reputation ha had 
with our forefathers. [This is a mistake ; see below.] For 
the English Saxons knew not this ht^tiog q, wiui her 
waiting-woman u after her, till cuBtome, under the 
expressing enfranchised [oat umliz^d] words with us, intreal 
her with our language ia quality, quantity, &c,, and hal 
now given her the beat of k'a possessions.' v isanoth^ foi 
of u, w is literally a double u ; in 0,£. it wus ropresented' 
by the I'unic character p (luere). k was of very rj 
Irenes ; only tweaty-threo words beginning with k are given 
in Bosworth's ' Auglo-Sason Dictionary.' 

The actual number of sounds in English is forty-aii. To 
compensate for the inaaffioiency of our alphabet, some lettera 
represent more than one sound, and some sounds are repre- 
sented by a combination of letters. Various other arti£ceB 
are employed for the same purpose, such as using a final 
indicate tbat the previous vowel is long, and doubling tA 
consonant to indicate that the previous vowel is short, 

299. Letters are divided into vowels and consounnta. 

A vowel ir4 a aound which can be produced ivithout the 
assistance of any other, as a, e, i, o, n, 

A consonant (from Lat. con, together ; and aottana, 
eiunding) is a sound which cannot be produced without 
aid of a vowel. 

The letter a represents four simple sounds, as in j 
jwi.'t, part, pal. 

e represent* three simple sounds, : 

i represents one simple sound, as 

represents thi-ee simple sounds, 

ii represents thi-eo simple sounds, 

These sounds are I'epi-esented in 
ways — 

1, The n in iinf^' is represented 1.7 ai in j)iiil, <uj In }>ny, cigk i 
iivijft, ea in grcit, an in uai'g*, ao in goal, Cff m (hci/. 



her ^^ 

la^^H 
ited^^^l 



Ls in mete, iiiH, pirt. 

n Ml. 

IS in no't", not, o. 

as in prude, pnll, pun, 

a wide variety of 0I 
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2. The a in pall is represented by au in laud, aw in fla7v, oa in 
broad, awe in awe, ou in ought, o in /a/, <?t^A in thought. 

3. The a in /7/ir< is represented by aw in launch, va in guard, ea 
in A<?ar<, aA in aA, er in c/^rA, Derby, Berkshire, Berkeley. 

4. The a in pat is represented by va in gua/rantee and by ai in 
p^aid. 

6. The a in Mary is represented by ai in cAfl^ir, «i in hei/r, e in 

6. The « in mete is represented by eo in w^f#, e/i in meat, eo in 
people, ei in receive, ie in believe, fiend, ey in A^y, fly in ^way, i in 
marine, as in aether, oe in phoenix. 

7. The « in iw^ is represented by a in Awy, ^i in said, ay in «fly*, 
« in bury, ea in bread, eo in leopard, Leonard, Geoffrey, ei in heifer, 
ie in friend, ne in y?/ei^. 

8. The e in jp^r^ is represented by u in murder, ea in ^or^A, fr in 
^^r^A^ ir in Wr^A, yr in myrrh, oe in <fo^*. 

9. The i in &t^* is represented by y in cymbal, n in busy, o in 
women, ei in forfeit, ie in *i^w, wi in y«i7^, «d in breeches, ia in car- 

10. The o in w^fe is represented by oa in goat, oe in f(?^, eo in yeo^ 
man, ow in sow, ew in «en^, at^ in hautboy, eau in deaz^, oo in <f^r, e>7V 
in owe, ough in though. 

11. The <? in wo^ is represented by a in w?Aa^. 

12. The <> in or is also represented by the a in pall ; see above. 

13. The u in prude is represented by o in prove, oe in shoe, am in 
manoeuvre, w in Tvin, oo in rw<f, «« in true, vi in fruit, au, in through. 

14. The w in ^«?Z is represented by oo in yoo<f, o in wolf, ou in 

15. The u in ^w» is represented by o in love, oo in blood, ou in 
rough ; see above, e in ^orf . 

300. Two vowels sounded together without a break be- 
tween them are called a diphthong (Gk. di, two, phthoggos, a 
sound). There are in English four diphthongs, which are 
variously represented in spelling : 

1. J as in mine, consisting of the a in ah and the e in viefe, 
and represented by y in ^Ay, ie in die, ei in height, ye in dye, ai in 
aisle, ey in eye, uy in buy, ui in guise. 

2. Oi as in noise, consisting of the a in pall and the i in «tY, and 
represented hy oyinjoy, and i^oy in buoy. 

3. J^ as in fetid, consisting of i in bit and the t^ in rude, and re- 

* Long < is a diphthong ; see § 300. 
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prGfiented liy u 




in tuie, eu in/ffXii, ew 
□ lieu, eau in beauty, f 
A. Oil B& ia nttUB, aonaistmg of the a ir 
and represented by tne in Sffji*. 

It will be observed that some diphthongB are represented 
by single letters, and on the other hand some single soimds 
are represented by two or more letters. 

The letters w and y are sometimes called eemi-voweh, 
because, although commonly ranked with the consonantB, 
they have somewhat of the power of vowels; but in soma 
combinations they are pure vowels, e.g., w represents oo in 
wine ; y represents long i in deny, tyrmii ; short i in ci(y 
and tyramvy ; e in nuU in you. Ben Jonson says of to that 
' though it have the seat of e. consonant with us, the power 
is always voieelish, even when it leads the vied in any 
syllable.' So Le says of j) : T is also mei'e [i.e. purely] 
vowelisb in our tongue, and hath only the power of an %, 
even where it obtains the seat of a consonant.' 

301. Consonants are sometimes divided into liquid%d 
sibilante, and mutes. 

The liquldE are /, m, n, r, and are so called because thnr] 
sound wben produced _^oww on. 

TheBibilant8(Lat.st6&re, tohiflB)ares, «, J!,j, soft c, Goft 1 
p,and soft ch, and are so called because of their Amjiji^ sound. ] 
The mntea are so called because, when sounded after sj 
vowel, they stop the passage of the breath. They are o! 
fied, according to the organs by which thej- are produced, ft 
follows ; — 

Labiali (Lat. lahium, lip),^, b,f, t. 

SentaU (Lat. d&nt, tooth), t, d, tk as in this, and f A as In tllfn. \ 

flnttnraU (Lat, gvtlwr, Ihioat), g, i, hard as in cat, and ch 4 

in Jm-!i. 

In O.E. final ft was gnttiiral. 
The mutes ai-e further distiuguiohed as abarps and flats. I 
Sharps or harfl eonndB, bsji,/, I, tk in thin, A in liei, uhh ' 
Flat! Di soft sounds, an b, <>, i^, th in thim, g in get. 
Ng is called a nasal soimd from passing through the nose 
(Lat. nasus, nose). 

H te cailed the aspirate (from Lat, aspiro, I breathe 
upon), as though it were the only aspirate, but /, fh (both,- 
abarp and fiat), t, eh, ch (in church), s (in azure), and j (i^ 
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jest) are all spirants. Ben Jonson says of h : 'Whether it be 
a letter or no, hath been much examined by the ancients. 
. . . But be it a letter or spirit (i.e. breath) we have great 
use of it in our tongue, both before and after vowels. And 
though I dare not say she is (as I have heard one call her) 
the qtieen-mother of consonants; yet she is the life and 
quickening of c, g, p, s, t, w; as also r when derived from 
the aspirate Greek p, as cheat, ghost, alphabet, shape, that, 
what, rhapsody.' In modern English h is never used before 
a consonant, but in O.E. it is frequently found before I, as 
Mid, lid; before n, as hnesc, nesh; before r, as in Arce/en, 
raven ; before i^, as in hwU, while. In who (O.E. hwa) the w 
sound has been suppressed ; in what, which, whether, and other 
words, the h is sometimes suppressed. In Ben Jonson's time 
the h was sounded in these words. He represents whaty 
which, wheel, whether, as sounded ^hou-at, hou-ich, hou-eelf 
hmb-ether* (See Engl. Gram, on letter w.) 

Bedundant letters. 

C soft might be represented by a, c hard by h„ 

Q might be represented by k, 

X might be represented by ks or qs, 

302. Table of Mute Consonant Sounds. 



Mutes. 





Sharp 


Flat 




' Aspirated 




Aspirated 


TiRbials 


P 


f^ph 


h 


V 


Dentals 


t 


th (in thick) 


d 


th (in thmi) 


Gutturals 


k 


ch (in loch) 


g (in hag) 


gh (in Imigh) 


Sibilants 


s (in sit) 


sh (in ship) 
tch(m chest) 


z (in zest) 
8 (in dogs) 


zh (in azure) 
dzh (in judge) 



A perfect alphabet would contain a separate character 
for eacn sound, and no sound would b© r6^T%'eft'Q\fi^^y3 \s:L^'tfe. 

X 
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t'jan one letter. The Englisli aipiabet is defective in t 
I'oUowing respects : — 

. 1. It has only twenty-six letters (of which foui' a 
redundant) to represent forty-six sonndB. 

2. Only eight letters have unvarying sonnds. 

3, The same symbol repreaente a variety of sounds, i 
i. The GAnie sound is represented in a variety I 

ways. The thirteen vowel sounds are represented in \Qi 
different ways. Long ois if^repented in thirteen dtffen 
ways, long i in seven. 

INTEBCEANGE AND UODIEICATION OF SOUHSS.! 



1. Economy of effort, tending to make words € 
pi*onuQciation. This leads to 

a. The assimilatioQ of letters that cannot be eafflljH 
sounded together ; thus godsib becomes gossip j 
dipt; adfirm, tijii-m; ad-rojate, un-offale; 
s'jmpalliy. 

h. The dissimilation of letters that cannot be a 
proaounced in close succession ; e.g. the Lat, popid 
Dccomea popularis ; the Lat. aehtkus, cisruleits. 

c. The omission of sounds, as in Md/ord, lordd 
hrcEjen, brain; jiarali/sis, palsy; cnvhlig, cruel; f/ere/it^ 



1 at the beginning of a word is called 
apheereflis {Gk. ap, away ; haireo, I take), e.g. ooze (O.E. 
«)oa), enough (O.E. genoh), tansy (Gk. athanasia); in the 
middle syncope (Gk. syn, with ; koplo, I cut), e-g. head 
(O.E. hcA/od), bail (O.E. bayol), lark, laitewwk ; at tLo 
end apocope (Gk. npo, away; koiito, I cut), e.g. eft (O.K 
efete), oakum (O.E. acum6a). 

d. The insertion of sounds, to facilitate the nlteran 
of other sounds, as the b in shtviher (O.E. Elummerian)};^ 
the d in gender (Fr. genre); the t in tyrant {~' 
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tyi-annos) ; the n in jnegsenger (mesaager), passenger (pr*- 
sager), and porringer (porridger). 

The addition of a letter to the beginniiig of a word is 
called proBthesiB (Gk. pros, towards ; tkltis, aplacing), e.g. 
jtickname {ekename), Aaughty {Lat, altus), nonce (once); 
in the middle, epenthesis {Gk. tpi, upon ; en, in), e.g. 
posthumous (Lat. postiunuB); at tlie end epilheBlB (Gk. 
epi, upon), e.g. -witcA (O.E. wicca), wretcA (O.E, wi'ecca), 
aoxaid, compount/, thum&, Xaab. 

2, The difficulty experienced by different peoples in 
producing particular sounds. Thus the Keltic peoples 
could not pronounce comhiiiations like sp nod st without 
placing a vowel before them. Hence the Latin sperare 
becomes in French espirer ; stahts became eslat (^tat). The 
Normans could not sound our w, and substituted for it gu. 
Canxp. guard and ward; guarantee and H-arranty; guicket 
and wicket. Modern Italian turns the Latin^ into^ (comp. 
^ja.t.Jlos,Xt. Jiore),gl into5Ai(comp. 'La.i.glan^, It. ghianda'^, 
and pi into pi {comp. Lat. planiia, It. piano). 

liifficulty of pronnnciation often leads to a transposition 
of letters (metatbcBis). Comp. O.E. acsian with ask ; gaera . 
^with grass I nosetkirls with nostrils ; tues with tusk ; wtyis 
with toasp. Thia tendency is very noticeable in children. 

The changes which the sounds of a language undergo 
follow, with considerable regularity, certain definite lines — 

1. The root-vowel is nearly always modified in words of 
English ' origin when a syllable is added. Thus, the O.S. 
plirral of f6t (foot) was foti, the present plural is feet. Even 
in words of Komance origin we observe a similar tendency. 
Oomp. nation with national. 

2. There is a noticeiible tendency in all languages to 
assimilate the shoH vowels that precede and follow a liquid ; 
mtrobilia (Lat.), mordvigUa (It.) ; bilnncia (Lat.), bo'nnce. 

3. Accented syllahlea tend to become long, imnccented 
ahfirt: orrftio (Lat.), oroiaon (Fr.), firwon (Eng.). Unac- 
cented syllables are very liable to disappear altogether, 
especially at the end of a word. 

4. Consonants produced by the same organ are Ikble to 
be interchanged. 
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Iiabials; p, b, f, v. Comp. epiacopus (Lat.), 
godsiJ, gossia; plat (Fr.),/lat; coJweb, copweb (O.E. atb 
cop, spider) ; prouost, prK;>oaitus (Lat.) ; sewen, siel 
(Ger.) ; oaar, o6er (Ger.) ; turta (Ijit,), trooj) ; oafialluB (Low 
Lat.), cliiualry ; atariio, eterften (Ger.); /at (O.E.), tiat; 
cnapa (O.E.), knaue. 

P is often inaerted between m and (, as in empty (emtig), 
Bsmpstei' (seimestre) ; b after m, as in num&er (Lat. nume- 
rua), humftle (Lat, humilis) ; f has disappeared from many 
words, as in hawk (O.E, bafoc). 

Dantala : t, tU (in thick), d, tll {in then). La«a (O.K^ 
]a,th; t/isil (Ger.), iiaa.\; hiiit/tea, burden; {euifir (O.GiU 
fatJier; dovp, Marpa; tfia\ (Ger.), (Me; lacerfft (La^fl 
lizarfi; cuuli/, oaths (O.E,); charta (Lat.), card; fidi 
fiiAele (O.E.) ; pir(ridge, perifrlx (Fr.). 

I) and t often creep into words after n, aa in IcqJ (O.E 
Ifenan), ribanrf (Fr, rub.an), pheasant (O.F. pbaisan), tyran*. 

Gntturala ; h, k, ch (in loch), g (in bag), ffbrtua fLat,), 
cAortog (Gk,); micer (Lat.), maiji-o (Fr.); di'aeo (Lat,), 
drajon; dthar.i (Lnt.), j/nitar; cornu (Lat,), Aom; oeto 
(Lat.), eijAt (O.E. ea/itii); daujAber, toc/iter (Ger.); Xester- 
nua (Lat.), yesterday (O.E gyrstan-dteg); rectuB(Lat),ri5M; 
ifcist (Sc), c/iest, 

G, when initiul, often disappeara or turns into y or e, a^l 
in if (O.E. git), enough (O.E. ?enoh), yclept (je-clept) ; ittj 
the body and at the end of words it often turns into »o oroi0,(l 
as in fowl (O.E. fujol), maw (O.E. mBAfa), sorrow (O.E. soiy)..J 
Undei- French induence initial g has become u 
(O.F. ffauffire). 

H final has bewme ijhia many words, as in nigh {O.E. .1 
ntaJi), thigh (O.E. theoA). ' 

Iiiqaida: 1, m, n, r, Tnrtuf (Lat.), turtle; purpura 
(Lat.), pnrp^; pevegrinua (Lat.), pilgrim; marmor (Lirt,), 
marbfe; cowiea (Lat.), count; ran90« (Fi-.), ranaom; garni- 
Bon (Fr.), garrison. The liquids are very liable to become 
BSEimilated to consonants with which tbey are connected 
Comp. the changes undergone by tbe prefixes m, com, &c, 



1 has dropped out of Buch (O.E. ewilc}, each {O.E. rale), 
and Be (O.E. eabwa). It hos crept into could, pacticiple 
(participium), and principle (principium), 

H lioa been changed into n in rdnsom (redemptionem), 
uoim (nomen), count, sb. (comiteni), count, vb. (computai'e). 

N has been dropped in iinipire, auger, adder, apron, 
oi-auge ; it liaa been added in newt and Jionce. 

B haa crept into hoarse (O.E. lids), and groom (O.E, 
guma). 

Sibilants : e, Z, sh. Dbizy (O.E. dysig), radish (Lat, 
radix), esk (O.E. acsian), fish (O.E. fisc, pi. fiscas and &x&s), 
nur«B (Lat. nutria;). 

8e initial is O.E. has become sh, as in ship (O.E. scyp)j 
iheep (O.E, sc^ap). 

S has dropped out of hautboy (Fr. hautbois), puny (Fr. 
puisni), and pea (Lat. pisum). It ha.s crept into island, 
splash, smelt, demesne, aisle. 

Cb and cks are sometimes converted into x, as in bua^om 
(O.E. boesam), coaxwmb (cockscomb), po.r (pocks). 

5. Oorabinationa of consonants nearly always lead to 
asaimilation, or to suppi'ession of one of the two ; e.g. gorfsib, 
gosaip; blefsian (O.E.), bless. If ashai-p and a flat consonant 
come together, either the sharp is made flat or the flat made 
sharp ; e.g. whipped (whi^i), siippsd (eli^)(), -wives (pr, wiyi), 
brea/ftcs (pr. bi-eaf/w). 

ACCENT. 

304. The accent on words i.s liable to undergo great 
changes, which contribute to bring about other changes. 
To notice the latter eflect first : 

1. Ujuiccented syllahlea are liable to disappear. Thus 
O.E, eoffs becomes eye ; O.E. gere/a, reeve ; I^t. Mstoria, 
story; O.E. eln-boga, elboui; Lat. terminus, term, &c. 

2. Unaccented syllables are lit^>le to blend. Thxjseammple 
becomes sample ; O.F. escwier becomes squire, Ac. 

This law often puts us on the tia^k of discovering the 
original form and the relations of a word. When wq find 
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two consonants lilended together like kn, we may prett] 
Bnfely infer tbat Uiey represent an old sylialile, and that ( 
short unaccented vowel has dropped out fiom between them. 
We should not at first sight connect Jcme with genu. B 
if we insert a shoit vowel hetween the h and n the conne:di 
hecomeB obvious. 

In O.E. the accent was invariably placed on the root 
syllable. In classical words tliat have come to ua through 
the French the accent is often placed on the last syllable. 
Most of these words are derived from oiiginals, the penulti- 
mate syllables of which were long and accented. Hence, 
when the final unaccented sjllahles dropped ofi', the accented 
penultimate syllable became the final and accented syllable of 
the derivatire; e.g. canal, cmitique, baptize, august, robwt, 
moroie, &e. 

The shifting of accent is owing to 

1. Contractions, themselves oftnn owing to the di» 
appearance of unaccented syllables; 

2. The influence of native accent upon foreign, aniu 

3. The license of poets ; 

4. Convenience in differentiating words similarly] 
spelt. Compai-e 

ficceat (fib.) and hcc^dI (vb.) I minute (sb.) and miniSte (ad].;ffl 
ofimpnct (sb.) „ compict (adj.) subject (sb.) „ sabjfict (vb.> W 
expert (sb.) „ cip4rt (nd].) [ slipine (sb.) „ supine («d].jB 

GRIMBTS LAW. 

305. If we compai« the various languages of the Jadoi 
Germanic family, we find that the words of which they an 
composed have a certain family likeness. Thus the Sanskrit 
bhralri clearly corresponds to the Greek phrater, the Latin 
frater, the Gothic brdthar, the Old High German pmoder, 
the modem German hr-uder, and the English brother. 

If we proceed a step further and arrange a number of 
these corresponding words in three groups, vh.. the Claseioal 
^including Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, ic. ), Low Oeiman (includ- 
ing EngliBh, Dutch, &o.), and High Qeman (including Old^ 
Sigh German, Middle High German, and Modem HighOei 
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man), we shall find certain sounds in one of these groups 
correspond regularly to certain sounds in the other, so that, 
if we know a word in one gi'oup, we can predict with tole- 
rable certainty what will be the form of the corresponding 
words in the other groups. 

The law which regulates these correspondences was first 
discovered by a Danish philologist, named Rask, but was 
more fully elaborated by Crrimm, the great German philolo- 
gist, after whom it is now called. Grimm found — 

1. That an Aspirate in the Classical languages is 
represented by a corresponding Flat (or BOffc) sound in 
Low German, and a Sharp (or hard) sound in High 
German, e.g. — 

Classical Low German High German 

Labials Lat. frater Eng. brother O.H.G. pruoder 

Dentals Gk. tbugater „ daughter „ tohtar 

Gutturals „ chthes O.E. gfyrsta= „ kistar 

yester 

2. That a Flat (or soft) mute in the Classical lan- 
guages is represented by a corresponding Sharp (or hard) 
sound in Low German, and an Aspirate sound in High 
German — 

Labials Lat. labor Eng. slip Ger. schleifen 

Dentals „ duo „ two „ zwei 

Gutturals „ ego O.E. ic „ ich 

3. That a Sharp (or hard) consonant in the Classical 
languages is represented by an Aspirate in Low German, 
and by a Flat (or soft) sound in High German — 



Labials 


Lat. pater 


Eng. father Ger. vater 


Dentals 


„ tu 


„ thou „ du 


Gutturals 


„ caput 


„ bead (O.E. „ haupt 
heafod) 



* If it be remembered that soft '=>Jiat and hard = sharps 
the whole of Grimm's law can be remembered by the mne- 
monic word ASH, with its varying forms SHA or HAS, 
according to the soimd which is to come first,' (Dr. Morris, 
Hi8t, Eng, Ghram, p. 48.) The mnemonic for the first law 
will be ASH, for the second SHA, and for th<^ tkvc^lL^. 
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CHANGES OF HEANIKa IN WOBDS. 
306. Words, through a variety of caiasea, undergo, 
[troceas oE time, great changes of meaning as well as of foi 
Thus 

1. Words having a specific meaning come to be t 
genericaUy, and vice vend. Compare the vai-ioug meani 
oi sycophant (lit. fig-show-er), spies {originally species), msal 
(originally any food, as in gteen-meat, meat-oE^ring, sweet- 
meat), idiot (Gk. idioi^es, a private person), miser (wretched), 
disaster, influence, retigioits, kind, painful, worship, Hack- 
guard, duke, bark, comprehend. i 

2. Wordaonoeof thscommowyent^ercometo bereatrioted ■ 
to a particular sex, e.g. girl, shrew, coquet, harlot, viewA, 
slut, terniagant,hag, hoyden, jade. (See note, p. 12.) Arch- 
bishop Trench gallantly remarks on these words that they 

' must, in their present exclusive appropriation to the female 
Rex, be regarded as evidences of men's rudeness, and not c€ 
women's deserta.' (' Eng. Paat and Present,' p. 285.) 

3. Words shift their meaning with an alteration in the 
thi)iijs they denote. This is the source of one of the n 
commoQ fallacies by which men are deceived. Becauae thi 
that have come down to ua from the paat have borne tl 
same name continuously, we are tempted to think of the 
as one and the same in different ages, whereas there may b 
little or nothing in common between them except the namu 
Tliia is weU illustrated by the names of churches, sects, i 
parties. 

4. Woi-ds shift their meaning through tfie association a 
iJeas. Compare the different meanings of generous (well 
born), kTiave (boy), villain (a resident on a vUla or counti; 
estate), servile, boorish, urbane, polite, heatften, j 
churlish, gossip, cheat, demure, prude. 

5. Abstract terms are used for Concrete, and Concrete fi 
Abstract, Compare the various senses ot youth, beauty, a, 
faith, reason, subject, object. 

6. Words are abused to soften the offeitsiveness, t 
ike wickedness, of the things they denote. Such words fl 
call euphemisms. Compare the meaningsof ori/ijiaT^,jrfai 
love-child, annexation, simple, innocent, and the s!ai>g n 
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for vice and crime, as of theft, drunkenness, &c. This ten- 
dnncyis often coupled witli an endeavour to diguise the form I 
of the word. When we cannot invent or discover a fine I 
word to cover what ia wi-ong, we alter the form of some exist- ] 
ing word. This accounts for the gi'eat changes which oaths 
and imprecations undergo. Compare ' odda boddikins,' ' by'r 
lakin,' ' divel,' 'zounds,' 'adeath,' 'many,' &c. 

7. Words come to be applied metaphorically, e.g.Jloi 
body, head, spur, alimulua, grasp, taste, post. 

8. One part of speech ia noade to do duty for another. 
Thus nouns are used as verbs and adverbs, participles as 
prepositions, adjectives as adverbs, &c. Cp. the different 
senses of home, house, coal, fire, ship, lodge, point, sh/ipe, 
except, save, right, will, sojt. 

9. Economy of effort leads to the employment of words 
for phi'ases and even for sentences. 

WOED-BTTILDING AND DERIVATIOB. 
307, When we esamine words carefully, we lind Ihat some of thera 
are closely allied in form and meaning. Tiie original element wliich 
is common to tbem all, aud from which they all seem to be derived, ' 
is colled tJieir root. OnfnrtherexaminationwefiQdtliat themeaning 
of the root is modified in varioos ways. Thus by means of certain 
syllables (pieflzsB) placed &t the beginning of the root, we add 
the ideas of negation, opposition, deterioration, direction ; by 
means of certain syllables (called loffixsa) placed at the end 
of the root, we convert one part of speech into another; by 
joining one word to another we make new words (called oom- 
ponndB). Compounds are distiaguialied from the corresponding 
nncomponnded phrases by (1) their accent, {2}their meaning. We 
say ' a black bird,' putting- the accent on ■ bird,' bat we say ' a black- 
bird,' putting the accent on 'black.' With regard to meamng, 
tbs effect oil compcEitlcn in this example is to convert a phrase of 
generic, into one of specific, meaning. 'A black bird' means any 
black bird ; ' a blackbird' a specific sort of black birda. New com- 
ponnds are generally connected by a hyphen. Old compounds 
freqaently modify the vowel of the first element. 

Compound Souns. 

1. NviiTi and JV'ous : housetop, churchyard, manslayer, evenjong. 
The t\ro elements are sometimes anited by the sig:n of the possessive, 
e.g. monkshood, Wednesday ( = Woden's day). 

Tn many ciraes oue or botli of the elements have become obsolete 
or ceased to be signillcant : — 
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Bridal = bride-ale. 

Daisy « day's eye. 

Garlick « gar-leek = spear-leek (0. E. gtir, spear). 

Goshawk = goose-hawk. 

Grunsel = ground-sill. 

Huzzy » house- wife. 

Icicle = Is-gicel (lump of ice). 

Lapwing =lepe- wing (from its mode of flight). 

Orchard = ort-yard (wort or herb garden). 

Tadpole = toad-head (* bullhead,' provincial English). * Pole * 

has no (connexion with pix*l. Cp. the provincial name 

pol-wiggle. Also poll-tax, catch-pole. 

2. Noun and Adjective : freeman, quicksilver, underhand, court- 
martial, twilight ( = two light), midnight, midriff («mid bowel). 
(Comi)ounds in which the adjective follows the noun are, for the 
most part, of French origin.) 

3. Koun and Verb : cutpurse, pick-pocket, skinflint, spendthrift, 
godsend, stopgap, stopcock, turnkey, windfall, windhover. 

4. Noun and Preposition or Adverb; bypath, byword, offshoot, 
foretaste, afterthought. 

5. Verb and Adverb : castaway, runaway, drawback, outgoings, 
outlay, welcome, offset, down-sitting, uprising, income, farewell. 

Compound Adjectives, 

1. Noun and Adjective : pea-green, snow-white, praise- worthy, 
brand-new, sliame-fast (wrongly written shame-faced), wilful. 
Many of these compounds take the termination -ed; e.g. long- 
haired, crop-eared, tender-hearted, pigeon-breasted, hare-lipped, 
eagle-eyed, lion-hearted, dog-eared. In O.E. we find such compounds 
as mild-heorte (mild-hearth), -^n-eage (one-eyed). Cp. barefoot. 

2. Noun and Participle: heart-rending, heart-broken, storm- 
tossed, sea-girt, earth-born, match-making. 

3. Verb and Adverb: well-bred, high-born, underdone, over- 
done. 

Compound Verba, 

1. Noun and Verb : browbeats backbite, henpeck. 

2. Verb and Adverb : outdo, overdo, understand, doff («do off), 
don ( = do on), dout (=do out), dup (sado up). 

3. Verb and Adjective : whitewash, fulfil ( = fill full). 

Compound Adverbs, 

1. Noun and Noun : lengthways, endways. 

2. Noun and Adjective : head-foremost, breast-high, meanwhile, 
sometimes, always, to-night, otherwise. 
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3. Preposition and Noun : above-board, outside. 

4. Advert and Preposition : hereafter, therein, whereupon. 

PBEFIXES. 
308. Of English Origin. 
I. Inseparable. 

a (0. E. on) ; abed, aboard, asleep, anon (in one), athwart (on 
the cross), aloft (in the lift « sky), a-brewing (in the brewing). 

a (0. E. of B from) ; adowu (a from the down), akin. 

a (0. E. ge) ; among, alike, aware. 

an (0. E. and » against) ; answer, along. 

at (0. E. set); atone, ado (»at do, to do), twit (-setwltan, to 
twit). 

be (0. E. be«by); used (a) to make intransitive verbs transi- 
tive : bethink, bemoan, bespeak ; (J) to intensify the meaning 
of verbs: beseech (-sbeseek), besmear, bedaub, bedraggle; 
(p) to make transitive verbs out of adjectives or nouns : be- 
numb, befriend, betroth ; (d) with nouns : behest (0. E. hajs, 
command), behoof, bequest. 

In * believe * the prefix be- has taken the place of ge- (0. E. 
gelyfanC), We cannot suppose that the ge- has been turned 
into he-. Probably the ge- was dropped, as in many other 
words, and the he- was added at a later period. So hegin 
takes the place of onginnan, and bewray of on-wreon. 

e (O.E. ge); enough (O.E. genoh). 

em (0. E. ymb=: about); ember (0. E. ymb-rene, circuit), um- 
stroke (circumference). This prefix has been completely dis- 
placed, except in the on© word Ember, by the Latin prefix. 
In Bosworth*s Dictionary there are two columns of words 
beginning with it. 

for (O.E. for) = through, thoroughly, out-and-out; as forgive. 
It often adds the idea of deterioration (comp. the German 
ver-) : forbid, fordo (to destroy), forswear, forlorn, forget. 

fore -before ; forebode, forecast, forefather, forenoon. 

gain (O.E. gegn)^ against ; g£un-say, gain-stay. 

h-, determinate with respect to the person speaking ; here, hence, 
hither, he. s- has a similar force ; e.g. so, such. 

i or y (ge, participial prefix. Used also in other parts of speech. 
See Bask, § 276) ; yclept, i-wis (gewis), wrongly wxiiten I wis ; 
handiwork, handicraft. 

mis (O.E. mis-), wrong ; mislike (nearly displaced by disUM)^ 
mistake, mislead, mistrust, misdeed. 
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n- (O.E. ne, not) ; none (from dn, one), never, nillyiinj'j 
willy, nob in hob-nob, 

nether (O.E. down) ; nethermost, nether-stocks. 

sand (O.E. sam) = half; sand-blind. Cp. samwis =» half -wise ; 
sam-cucu « half -alive, half -quick ; or, as we should say, half 
dead. 

th-, determinate with reference to the person spoken to ; thia^ 
that, there, thence, thither, thou, they, the. 

to (O.E. to) =« to. This prefix often has the force of the Qer. zer, 
e.g. to-break. Judges ix. 53. Cp. to-weorpan, to overthrow ; 
to-wendan, to subvert. To = this in to-day. *In the dialect 
of the western counties " this year " is commonly expressed 
by "to year." In Scotland and Ireland "the day," "the 
night," " the year," are the ordinary expressions ; " it *11 no 
rain the day," &c.' — Dean AJford. 

nn (O.E. un, on) = (l) not; unclean, unl<ind, unrighteous. (2) 
= back; untie, undo, unlock, unfold. (3) = on ; unto, until. The 
form o^n- for un- may often be heard in provincial English. 

wan (O.E. wan) = lacking ; wanhope ( = despair), wanton (lack 
ing in breeding, from teony to lead). 

wh (O.E. hw-), interrogative ; who, which, what, where, whence, 
whither, why. 

with (O.E. wither) = against, bac^; withstand, withdraw, with- 
hold. 

2. Separable. 

after ; afternoon, after-math (from mow), afterward. 

all ; almighty, alone, almost, also, as ( = alswa), although. 

forth ; f orthcome, forward. 

fro = from (O.E. fram) ; froward. Cp. toward. 

ill ; ill-deed, ill-luck, ill-health. 

in ; income, inlay, inborn, inbred, into. 

mid ; midmost, midsummer. 

of = from ; offspring, offal (off -fall), offshoot. 

on ; onset, onward, onslaught. 

out, ut ,• outcast, outlet, utter, uttermost 

over = (l) over (O.E. of er) ; overflow, over-wise, over-near, over- 
much. (2) upper (O.E. uf era = higher) ; over-hand, overcoat; 
common in names of places. 

through, thorough ; throughout, thoroughfare 

twi = two ; twilight, twin. 

under ; underlet, undergrowth, underbred, underhand. 
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up ; upbear, upbraid (upgebredan, to cry out on ; cp. bray), up- 
right, upstart. 

wel, well ; welcome, well-bom, welfare. 

309. Prefixes of Latin Origin. 

These come to us either directly from the Latin, or through 
the modem Bomance languages. In the latter case they generally 
undergo considerable modification. 

a, ab, abs (Fr. a, av), away from ; abate, avert, abuse, abound, 
abstract, abstain, avaunt ( = ab ante). In advance (Fr. avan- 
cer) and advantage (Fr. avantage) the d has no proper place. 

ad (Fr. a), to, changes into ac, af, ag, al, an, ap, ar, as, at, to 
assimilate with the initial consonant of the root; advise, 
abate, accord, afford, aggrieve, allude, annex, announce, 
appear, arrfve, assimilate, attain. Disguised : abbreviate, 
abridge. Before v the d sometimes disappears, e.g. avow, 
avenge. Later forms : adieu, adroit, alarm, alert, apart. 

amb-, am-, round ; amputate, ambition, ambiguous. 

ante (Fr. an), he/ore; antedate, antediluvian, ancestor (ante 
cesser), ancient. 

biSi bi, twice ; bisect, biscuit ( = twice baked). 

eircanii circa, rov/nd ; circumference, circulate, circuitous. 

comi withy becomes col, con, cor, according to the following con- 
sonant, CO if the root begin with a vowel ; compound, con- 
stant, collocate, corrupt, coaeval, co-exist. In counsel and 
countenance, con is changed into coun. In count (computare), 
cost (constaxe), custom (consuetudinem), cull (coUigere), 
costive (constipatus), cousin (consanguineus), count (comes), 
kerchief, curfew, the prefix has undergone further changes. 

eontra, centre (Fr. centre), against; often takes the form of 
counter in English ; contradict, controvert, contredanse, con- 
trast, contraband (Goth, handy prohibition), control (counter- 
roll, check-book), counterfeit, counterpane. This prefix is 
converted into a root in encounter. 

de (Fr. de, de), down from ; describe, descend, devise, demure 
(O.F. de murs = de bons murs, of good manners), denoue- 
ment (Lat. nodus, a knot). Disguised : distill. 

demi (Fr. demi, Lat. dimidium), half; demi-quavcr, demi-god. 

dis (Fr. des, de), in two, apart. ; hence negation, opposition. Dis 
becomes dif, di, according to the following root; dissimilar, 
differ, deluge (diluvium, Fr. d61uge), digest, dilate, descant,* 
«pend. Hybrids : distrust, disbelieve, distaste. 

6X, e (Fr. es, e), out of, from, becomes ef before f ; extol, effect, 
educe, especial, essay, escape, cheat (or escheat^ from ex and 
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cedere). In ameml (emendo), astonish (fitonner), samplsj 
(example), issue (cxire), it is disguised, In extcute the z ot 
the prefix has blended with the ( of the root (sequor). 

eitra, beyond; extraordinary, extravagant, stranger (extranens). 

in (Fr. em, en, Ital, im}, t u, inte, an, changes into il, la, in, ix ; 
infer, incur, illusion, improve, innate, irradiate, encourage. 
Embrace, embroil. Hybrids : embody, endear, entrust. Dis- 
guised: amboshCItaLimboscarsi-toget into a wood), aneont 
(in-unotuE). 

la, iioi; innocent, infant (not speaking), inciirable, improper, il- 
legal, irregular, incapacitate, enemy (Lat. inimioua). 

inter, intro (Fr. entro), between^ milhin ; intercede, intemati 
interpret, introdnce, enterpriee, entertain, entrails, 

male (Fr. man), ill ; malediction, mangre. 

mis (Fr. mca, from Lat, minus), leu ; hence used in a had 
mischief, mischanco. Not to be confounded with the ™ 



ne, no ; non, iirt ; nealect. negotiate, nonsense, nonchalance, ni 

existent. Disguised in umpire (^non par, uneven), 
oh, against, changes into oc, of, op, &c. ; obtain, obdorale, occ 

offend, oppose, ostensible, omit, 
pane, almost ; psninaola. penultimate. 

per (Fr. par), ihrovgh, changes into pel: pertain, permit, pel 

cid. Disguised : pardon (perdonare), pilgrim (peregrint 

pursue (persequor), pursuivant, parson. Hybrid : perb^a. 

post, ofier ; postpone. Di^nised ; puny CFr. pniin^^post natus, 

after-ljom). 

pra, pre (Fr. prfe), btfore ; prevent, predict. Disguised : provost 
(^prtepositus), preach (pnedicare), provender (pneheo, to 
furnish), prison, apprise, comprise, kc. (all from prKhendO). 
prster, beyond, patt ; preternatural, preterite. 
pro (Fr. ^OTo), for, forth, before, changes into pol, per, pur ; pro- 
noun, proceed, pollute, portnut, purloin, purvey, purchase. 
Disguised : prosy (procurator), prune (Fr. prorigncr), prodent, 
re, red (Fr. re), laeh, again; redound, receive, recreant. Dis- 
guised in rally (religare), ransom (redemptio), runagats 
(renegado). Hybrids ; relay, reset, recall, 
ifltro, baclitcardi: retrograde. Disguised: rear, arrears, rear- 

se, eed (Fr. la). apart ; secede, sedition, sore, sober (se ebrius), 
■smi, half; semitinaver, semicircle. 
■esqui, one half more : sesqaipedalian, 
#06 (Fr. lou), under, cliang^ into sue, «al, sug, sum, sop, sar. 



ionaJt^^H 
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tns; subtract, succour, suffer, suggest, summons, surrender, 
suspend, supplant. Disguised: sojourn (sojourner), sudden 
(subitaneus), sombre (Lat. sub umbr&). 

tnbter, beneath ; subterfuge. 

tuper (Fr. sur), over ; supernatural, supercilious, superscription, 
surface, surfeit, surname, surtout (over-all), soprano, sovereign. 

trans, tra (Fr. tre), beyond ; translate, tradition, travesty, tres- 
pass. Disguised : treason (traditio), traitor (traditor), trance 
(transitus), trestle. 

ultra, beyond; ultramontane, ultra- Tory, outrage (O.F. oultrage). 
vice (Fr. vis), instead of\ viceroy, viscount. 

310. Greek Prefixes. 

When J?, Uy or t comes before an aspirated vowel, it is changed 
Into the corresponding aspirate, e.g., epi before hemera gives ejyhe' 
meral ; metat before hodos gives method, 

an, a (Ai^, &), iwt ; anomaly, anonymous, apteryx, atheist. 

amphi (&fi^i)y on both sides, round ; amphibious, amphitheatre. 

ana (&fc[), uj?, a^ain, back ; anaphora, analyse, aneurism. 

anti (AvtO» against, opposite to ; antithesis, antitype, antipodes, 
antarctic, antidote. 

apo, ap (hr6\ away from ; apostrophe, apology, aphelion. 

arch, archl, arche (ipx^)» chief \ architect, archimandrite, arch- 
angel, archetype, arch-heresy. 

auto, auth (o&t<Js) seXf\ autograph, automaton, authentic, auto- 
nomy, autotype, autopsy. 

cata, cat {kolt^, dmvn ; cataclysm, catacomb, catalogue, catapult, 
catechism, category, cathartic, cathedral, catholic, catoptrics. 

dia (8«£), through ; diagnosis, diagonal, diabolic, diapason. Dis- 
guised : devil (Lat. diabolus, Gr. diabolos), deacon. 

di, dis (8/j), tn>ice ; dilemma, diphthong, dissyllable, diploma. 

dys (8uj), illy bad, hard ; like our un- and mis' dysentery, dys- 
pepsia. 
00, ex (jIk, it), out of; eccentric, ecclesiastic, ecstasy, exorcise, 
exarch, exegesis, exodus, exoteric, exotic, eclogue, ellipse. 

en, el, em (^iv), in ; encaustic, encyclical, encomium, ellipse, em- 
porium, empiric, empyrean, emphasis. 

epi, cp (ivC), upon ; epitaph, epiphany, epoch, epact, ephemeral. 

€U (cJ), well ; euphemism, eulogy. Disguised : evangelist. 

hemi (V0» ^^¥i hemisphere, hemistich, 

hyper (fireV), above, beyond; hyperbole^ hypercritical, hyper- 
borean. 
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hypo, hyp (uBiJ), iindif ; hypoohondrio, iiypoorite, hyphen, 
mats, met (utri), after, icipliea clmiLgej metaphor, method, m 

thylene. 
mono, mon (jiiiias), alone ; monograph, raocogrBin, monody,! 

monk, monad, 
pan {far), all | pantheist, panacea, panorama. 
para, par, pari <t"^), by the side of \ paradigm, 

paroxysm, palay, pathelion, pariHb ; nrfparaffinn (Lat. pamnOS 
pari ("i/jOp »w«i^; periphery, perigee, pericd, peristaltiu, 
pro (i-p^), before, forth ; prologue, problem, proboscis, pro^let, 
proa (irpr)!), torcardt ; prosody, proselyte, prosthesis, 
ayn, sym, »y, ays, ayl (oiv). Kith ; synagogne, sympathy, ayUo* 

gism, system, systole, sjiygj-. 

NATIVE SUFFIXES. 

311. Noun Suffixes. 

-ard, -art (aDgmGntalirc) ; bra.^^it, dninhard, dotard, blinkari 
laggard, dastard, dallard. Saetard is Welsh. 

-craft (O.E. orffltt = skill, art, strength) ; as in prieatcmft, 
craft, witchcraft, leecharaft. 

-i (participial suffix) ; deed (Crom dii), seed (from sow). 

-(lom(O.E. dom = doom. From deman, to judge. Comp. deem, 
dempstar. Ger. -thum): power, authority, office, state; as in 
kingdom, Christ-endom, l^alidom ('^holinesa), thraldom, wia- 
dom, heathendom, freedom. In O.E. we find biaceopd6m, 
( = bishopdom), abbotdfim. Modem forms; beadledom, 
mscaldom, eooundreldom. 

-ea. Diminutive: maiden, chioten, kitten. Feminine tetmina- 
tion (Ger. -in) : visea (from fos), mynchen (nnn, ftom 

.M{O.E. -a), agent; comer (O.E cuma), slayer (O.K. slaga). 
/O.E. -er) instrumental; finger (^fanger, taker). Disgnised'j 

stair (wifya'l, to laount). 
(O.K. -ere) denoting' a male agent ; player, s 
fuller. Disguised ; beggar, sailor. 

-hooB (O.E. hfid-petBon, state, quality, Corop. Rl_, 

in manhood, wifehood, priesthood, childhood, brotheri „ 

knighthood, BiBterhood, neighbourhood, hardihood, likelihood."* 
Likelihood has been corrupted probably by following the 
analogy of livelihood, from lit-!ode ■^course of life, -head hi 
Godhead is another form of this sufRx. 
jag (diminutive) ; farthing, tithing, Riding. 

(Patrpnymica) : Bildeging, son of Baldieg ; W6deniQg, 
"' ' " " '■' of places'- -'- 




Wodea; Drowning, Harding. 



iening, son <^^^^^| 
«s in -inghao^^^^^l 
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•ling (diminutive : comp. Ger. -lein, diminutive) ; darling,gosling, 
duckling, underling, nestling, twinkling, starveling, fatling, 
firstling, hireling. 

-Idn (dim : comp. Ger. -chen) ; pipkin (from pipe\ lambkin, 
lakin ( = ladykin), firkin (from fonr)^ manikin, bodkin, 
gherkin. 
(Patronymics): Hawkins (Hal), Perkms (Peter), Watkins 
(Walter), Simpkins (Simon), Dawkins (David). 

-kind (0-B. cyn), as in mankind, womankind. 

-le (O.E. -el), instrument or agent; beadle (from beodan, to bid), 
steeple (from stepan, to raise), awl, settle, skittle (from 
sceotan, to shoot). 

-lock, -ledge (O.E. Ific, gift, play) used to form abstract nouns : 
as in wedlock, knowledge. In O.E. we find refifldc ( = rapine), 
wifldc ( « wedlock), scinldc ( = ppparition), f eohtldc ( =* battle). 

-lock, -lie (O.E. leac, s=leek): garlic (spear-leek, from gar — 
spear), hemlock, charlock, houseleek, harlocjf . 

-ness. Abstract : darkness, goodness, wildness, wilderness, wit- 
ness. 

-nd (from ending of imperfect participle) ; friend, fiend, errand. 

-ock (O.E» -uca). Diminutive and patronymic : hillock, bullock, 
ruddock (red-breast), Maddock, and Maddox (from Matthew), 
Pollock (from Paul). 

-om -m ; barm, doom (deem), seam (sew), bloom (blow), blossom, 
bosom. 

-red (red, counsel) ; hatred, kindred, Ethelred ( = noble in 
counsel), Mildred ( = mild in counsel), sib- rede (relationship). 

-ric (O.E. rice, rule, cway, dominion. Comp. Ger. -reich); 
bishopric. In O.E. we find kingric and abbotric. 

-ry (O.E. ru)« place ; as in brewery, heronry, piggery, rookery ; 
fishery ; collectivey yeomanry ; abstract, knavery. 

-rel. Diminutive; cockerel, wastrel (a spendthrift, ne'er-do- 
weel), mongrel. 

-ship, -skip, -scape (O.E. scipe-=form; state, from scapan, to 
shape. Comp. Ger. -schaft); friendship, worship (O.E. weorth- 
scipe), landscape, also landskip, fellowship, ownership, work- 
manship, ladyship, lordship. 

-stead (O.E. st6de, place) ; home-stead, bed-stead ; names of 
places in -stead. 

•€ter (O.E. estre), a female agent ; webster, tapster, brewster, 
bazter. This sufl^ denotes an agent simply, without regard 
to sex, in punster, deemster (dempster), maltster. son^tAt^ 
huckster. Modem forms : youn^^tei, oVl'&X.^t^xc^^^X.^Xv 
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-th (abstract), -t (from endiDg of pass, part.); unoonth ( = 
kaowc), woalth, height (Milton -writes higth), length, dc 
rath, spilth, steoltli, strength, trotli, truth, width, after- 
(mmcetk), mirth (meny), earth (from ear, to plough), sloth 
(from (/cm), berth (from Sear), 6hrift(frorQ(Arjre), drift (from 
drive), gift, rift, theft, weft, flight, drought (from /fri/), draft 
and draught (from dratv), 

-tier, -der. -tar (agent, or instrnment, with accompanjing 
of duality); father, mother, sister, brother, daughter; 
agency) water (wet), winter (wind), rudder (row), bl 
(blow), laughter (laugh), murder, feather. 

-tree (0. E. treow) ; roof-tree, ario-tree, rood-f reo, gallows-tree,, 

-Wright (0. E. wyrhta = workman) ; ship-wright, wain 
( = wagon-maker), wheel- wright. 

-Wftrd=lieeper ; woodward, hayward, bearward, steward. 

-y (0. E. ig) ; body, honey. 

■y, -ia (diminutive); lady, doggie, Charlie, lassie. 






313. Adjectii 

■ ed, -d (participial) ; cold, loud, ragged, wretched, long-eared, 
new-fangled (fangan, to take [ taken up with new things). 

-nn (material of which a thing is made); wooden, golden, silvern, 
cedarn, fiaxen, linen (from li/i, Uax), oaken, hempen. 

-en (participial) ; bounden, molten, drunken, forlorn, shorn, t( 




-er; clever, sliper ( = slippery). 

'iMt (O. E. fiBst-firm); steadfast, rootfast, soothfast, 
fast (wrongly written shamefaced). 

-fold (0. E. feaid. Comp. Lat. -plex, from plieo) ; twofcil*^ 
manifold. Simji!e has taken the place of anfeald (onefold). ■■ 

Jal(0. E.ful = full); sinful, wilful, needful. 

-ish, -flh (0. E. -iso, partaking of the nature of) ; boorish, childish," 
heathemsb, churlish, uppish, outlandish, waspish, peevish, 
whitish, greenbb, goodish. Patrial adjectives : English, 
Welsh (Wyliso), IrisK Modern : young-mannish. 

-le (0. B. -cl); UtUe (lyte), mickle, tickle (niperseded by 
UeMUh), brittle (iryttan, to break), idle, stickle (Devonsbhe 

-m ; warm, grim. 

-leu (0. E. le&s, loose, destitate of); slnlesa, tearleas, tootlilc 
■Jlke, -ly (O. E. Ilc-likel ; warlike, wifelike, childlike 
womiuilj, bodily, godly, gbe,3lVj (fboaiUke). 



tOTBi^^l 

aiah,^! 
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-OW (0. E. -u and -wa) ; narrow, fallow, callow. 

•right (0. B. rlht) ; npright, downright. 

•tome (0. E. -sum, Ger. -sam. Not connected with the pronoun 
some) ; longsome, winsome, lissom (lithe), buxom (buffan, to 
bend), gladsome, wholesome. 

"teen, ten ; thirteen, fourteen. 

-eth (0. E. -othe), ordinal ; fifth, tenth, fifteenth. 

-ty (0. E. -tig, Ger. -zig), tens in numeration ; twenty, thirty. 

-wise, ways ; righteous (rightwis). 

-ward, direction; homeward, seaward, landward, heavenward, 
awkward (wrong- way- ward), froward, toward. 

•y (0. E. -e) ; worthy, smithy ; (0. E. -ig), guilty, dizzy (clysig = 
foolish), wealthy, healthy, mighty, any, many, dreary; (0. E. 
-iht denotes material) hairy, stony. 

313. Adverbial Suffixes. 

-ere (place where) ; here, there, where. 

-es, -se, -ce, -» (genitive) ; unawares, sometimes, besides, else, 
hence, thence, needs, eftsoons. 

-ly (0. E. lice) ; wilfully, only, badly, purely. 

-ling, -Idng (direction) ; darkling, grove-ling, sidelong. 

-meal (0. E. mgelum, dat. pi. of mc^ly time, portion) ; piecemeal, 
limb-meal, flock-meal = troop-wise (Chaucer), stound-meal 
( Chaucer) = hour by hour. In O.E. we have styccem^lum =* 
stitch-meal ; sce&f mdelum = sheaf -wise. 

-om (dative termination) ; whilom, seldom. 

-ther (direction towards) ; hither, thither. 

-ward, -wards (direction); homeward, home^rards, hitherward, 
inwards. 

-wise, -way, ways; anywise, nowise, otherwise, straightway, 
always. 

314. Verb Suffixes. 

-el (frequentative) ; dabble, dwindle (0. E. dwlnan, to fade), 
dibble (dip), dazzle (daze), grapple (grap, grab, gripe), sparkle, 
startle, mingle, struggle (stray), swaddle (swathe), dribble 
(drop), nestle, niggle, nibble (neb = bill), waddle (wade), 
gabble (gab, comp. gabber and jabber), gaffle (gaf=hook), 
curdle, hurtle (hurt), hustle. 

-er (frequentative) ; patter (pat), clatter, chatter, sputter (spit), 
batter (beat), glimmer (gleam), simmer, stagger (stay), flitter, 
flutter (flit), stutter (M.E. stut), stammer^ wajOLdftt (^-wc^^, 
welter. 

t2 
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After adjectives -or is oaasativo i Unger (long), lower, hinder. 

-Bn(oaii3ative);lecetheii,soaen,sweeten,fatten,brightec]igl>t8 

-en, -on (sign of ths inJinitive preserved} ; gladden (gladiai 
hearken (iieorcnian), reckon (O. B. recan). 

-k (frequentative) ; hark (hear), talk (tell), staik (steal), 

-u (0. E, -sian) (causative) ; cleanse, riaae (Gar, rein=pore). . 

Verbs are often formed fiom nouns by some change (a) of t3 
radical vowei, (5) of the final consonant, (o) or of both. 

(o) breed (brood), feed (food), 

(J) graze (grass), glaze (glass), halve (half), oalve (call). 

(o) breathe (breath), batbe (bath). 

Causative verbs are formed in somo instances by a modiHcatia 
ot the root-vowel of the corresponding intransitive fon 
Comp. drink and drench, rise and raise, lie and lay, sit and 
set, fall and fell. In O.E. wo liad ymas.. to mn, and irraan, 
to let run; fiyritn, to burn (intrans,, ardeo), and &fman, to 
born (trans,, oro) ; Hnoan (intrans.), tencaa (trans.) ; neallint, 

to boil (intmns.), Tvyilan, to boil (trans.), &c. "" " 

causative ending in O.E. was -ian. 



STTFFIZES OF LATIN OBIGIN. 
315, Noan Snffixea. 

-age (l4at. -aticnm) forms abstract nouns; age, savage (s 

cum), voyage (viaticum), personage, marriage, homage, se 

HylMds : mileage, tonnage, poundage, fihrinkage, b"^ 
-an, -sin (Lat. -anus), coKnce/ed ttiih ; puhlia 

chaplain, captain, certain, humane, mundane, sextMi ( 

cristan). Modem forma : antiquarian, drilian, ( 

artisan, partisan. 
•bI, -bI (Lat. -bMs, poiieiii>ig the qiiaUtiei of); cardinal, a 

canal, channel, nospital, hostel, hotel, spilal,iewel (Mid, I 

jocale, from gaudivm). 
-ant, -ent (Lat. -antem, entem), denniet an agent; ass 

merchant, agent, student, miscreant, recreant. Giant is 

Ok. gigantos, gen. of gigas. 
-anoe, -anoy, -enoe, -enoy (Lat. -antia, -entia), forma ab 

nouns from the present participle; distance, constancy, ( 

dstence, consistency. Disguifieil; chance (cadentia). 
■and, -end (Lat. -andns, -endas), forms nouns from the g. 

dive; legend (something to be read), deodand (to be g 

to God), prebend, provender (a portion to be provided). 
■ary (Lat. -arium) denotes tho place where anything is ke 
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laundry (lavo, I wash), vestry, sacristy, granary, aviary, 
seminary, salt-cellar (sali^re), saucer (for holding sauce), 
larder (a place for keeping bacon, Fr. lard), pantry (panis, 
bread). Modern : vinery, chapelry. Hybrids : Jewry, nun- 
nery (Ital. nonna). 

Hybrids in -ery, -ry, denoting condition^ a collection ; thievery, 
knavery, cookery, slavery, rookery, piggery. 

-ary, -er (Lat. -arius), denotes a person engaged in some trade ; 
statuary, secretary. Disguised in chancellor (cancellarius), 
farrier, vicar, archer, butcher, carpenter, mariner, butler 
( = bottler), officer, engineer (ingeniator), usher (ostiarius), 
brigadier, premier. 

-ate (Lat. -atus, ending of pass. part. ; Fr. -^, -6e), agent ; advo- 
cate, curate, legate, legatee, trustee, ally, covey. Consulate 
and primate are differently formed. 

-ce (Lat. -cium) ; edifice, benefice, sacrifice. 

-el (Lat. -ela) ; quarrel, cautel, candle, tutelage. 

-el (Lat. -alius, -ellus, -illus, -ulus), diminutive; chancel (can- 
celli), title, chapel, mettle, people, castle, pommel, veal 
(vitulus), libel, seal (sigillum). Disguised: roll (rotula). 
Hybrids : cockerel, dotterel, pickerel. 

•en (Lat. -enus, -ena, -enum), alien. Disguised in vermin, 
venom, chain (catena). 

-em (Lat. -erna) ; lantern, cavern, cistern, tavern. 

-et, -ot, -ette, -let (diminutive) ; pocket, cygnet, fillet, coquette, 
paroquette, flageolet, coronet, owlet, circlet, cutlet (costa, 
rib), casket, corset, cruet, pullet, ballot, chariot, tartlet. 

-ess (late Lat. -issa), female agent ; empress, governess, sor- 
ceress. Hybrids : murderess, sempstress. 

-ice, -ise (Lat. -itia, Fr. -ise, -ice, -esse) ; service, merchandise, 
justice, malice, largesse, riches. 

-ice, -ish (Lat. -icem, ace. of words in -x) ; pumice, radish. Dis- 
guised : judge (judex), race (radix). 

-icle, -ucle (Lat. -iculus, -uculus, -ellus, -ulus), diminutive • par- 
ticle, versicle, article, fable (fabula), stable, people, table, 
miracle, pinnacle (penna, wing), peril (periculum), tabernacle 
(from taberna), reticule, riddle. Disguised: rule (regula), 
carbuncle (a little coal, carbo), ferule, damsel (dominicella = 
little lady), parcel (a little part), morsel (a little bite, 
from mordeo), model (modus), muscle (musculus), corpuscle 
(corpusculum), uncle (from avunculus), vessel (from vas). 

-iff (Lat. -ivus), adjectival ; caitiff, plaintiff, bailiff. 

-ine, -in (Lat. -inus), adjectival ; divine, cousin (consanguincus). 

»in (Lat. -inem, ace. termination); virgin, origin, margin. 
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■ion, -tion, -liaa, ■aen, -lam, -oioii (Lat. -ionem, occ. termination^ 
denotes primarily tlie actioii ; action, potion, lection, position, 
vacation, poison (potio), Beason (satio), venison (venalio), 
liuiaoD (ligatio), lesson (lectio), ransom (redeiuplio>, benigon 
(tienedictio), malison (maledictio), foison (abundance, from 

-m, -me ; chaxm (oarraeQ), crime. Disguised ; noun (nomeD), ra- 
non'D, leaven, vclome, rfigime. 

-mmt (Lat. -mentum); inatrumeat, vestmeot, docamont, impedi- 
ment, moment (a moving force), monument, ornament. 
Modern forms ; parliament, enohantmeni, nourishment, gar. 
raent. Hybrids : aclcnowledgment, £ullilaiRnt, a" 

■mony (Lat. -monium) ; ceremony, tostiinony, matrimony, sanotl^ 
mony, acrimony. 

-on (Lat. -o) ; falcon, carbon, mansion, pigeon (Lat. pipo). 

-oon (Fr. -on ; Ital. -one), auymentatire ; balloon, dragoon, 1 
poon, saloon, buffoon, poltroon, cartoon. Disguis^ ir "- 

■onr, -or (Lat. -orem, ace.; Fr. -enr), alialract; labour, sBVoa/,'fl 
BTdonr, clamour, amour. Modem : behaviour, grandenr. 

-or, -onr, -er (Lat. -torem, aoo. ; Fr. -tear), ayrmt ; actor, andil«r, 
victor, monitor, saviour, governor, emperor, compiler (etna- 
pilator), founder (fundator), jnror (jnrator), emperor (impe- 
rator), preacher (prredicator), juggler (joculator), aatbor 
lauctor). 

-ory, -B«, -or, -our, -er (Lat. -oriura, •arie.), place ; refectory, re- 
pertory, auditory, dormitory, lavatory, oratory, donna, n 
(mandncatorium), parlour (parlatorium). 

-t (Lat. -tea, p. part.) ; act, nsufruct, froit. fact, feat, joint, t 
(reddere, to give back), point, debt, suit, comlit (loonfeel 
conceit (concept), counterfeit. 

•ter (Lat. -ter); mafter (magister, from magis), minister (JttI 

-tory (Lat. -terium), cmpUr/menf, ooaditiim ; ministry, n 
-trii (Lat.-trii),/eminjnfl agent; execatrii, testatrii, improvil 

-ter, -tro (Lat, -tium) ; cloister, theatre, speolre. 

-lado (Lat. -tudincm, ace), latitude, longitude, altitnde.b' 

tude, fortitude, cuatom (consueludinem). 
-ty(Lat, -tatem.ace.), aJjrfrarf; charity, bounty (bonltasj.v 

cruelty, poverty (pauperlaa), fealty (fldelitas), 
-are (Lat. -ura) denotes actum; juncture (joining), apertnr 

cincture, measure (mecsura), pictare. Modern ; verdor 

jointnre, enclosure, caricature, 
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-y (Lat. -ia) ; family, copy, victory, gtory. 

-y (Lat. -icuB) ; enemy. 

•y (Lat. -imn) ; joy (gaudium), study, augury," remedy. 

-y (Lat. -atus) ; ally, deputy. 

-y (Lat. -ies) ; progeny. 

316. Adjective Suffixes. 

-ftCdons (-ac3us), material ; farinaceous, argillaceous. 

-aoious (-acem, ace.), jyrqpeimt^ ; tenacious, veracious, loqua- 
cious, voracious. 

•al (Lat. -alis), belonging to ; legal, loyal, regal, royal, equal. 

-an, -ane, -ain (-anus), hel^ynging to ; urban, urbane, human, 
humane, certain. Disguised in dean (decanus), piano, 
courtesan. 

-ant, -ent (-antem, -entem, ace. of pres. part.) ; distant, trenchant, 
current, accident. 

-ar (Lat. -aris), belonging to; secular, regular, singular. Dis- 
guised: premier. 

-ary, -arian, -arious (Lat. -arius), helmiging to ; contrary, neces- 
sary, agrarian, gregarious. 

-atic (Lat. -aticus) ; lunatic, fanatic (from fanum), aquatic. 

-ate (Lat. -atus, pass. part, and adjectival) ; determinate, desolate, 
private. 

-ble (Lat. -abilis, -ebilis, -ibilis), denotes the possibilitg of some- 
thing being done ; movable, amiable, soluble, feeble (Lat. 
flebilis. Cp. foible). Hybrid : eatable, drinkable. 

-ble, -pie (Lat. -plex),/(;W ; double, duple, triple, treble. 

-esque (Lat. -iscus, Fr. -esque) ; picturesque, burlesque, gro- 
tesque. Disguised : morris (Moresco), a Moorish dance. 

-fie (Lat. -ficus) ; terrific. 

-ie (Lat. -icus), belonging to ; civic, classic, barbaric. Disguised 
in indigo (»Indicus). 

-id (Lat. -idus), possessing the quality expressed by the verb ; frigid, 
morbid, acid, tepid. 

-11, -lie (Lat. -ilis), passive ; docile, mobile, fragile, civil. Dis- 
guised : subtle, gentle, frail (fragilis). 

-ine (Lat. -inns), belonging to; divine, crystalline, lacustrine, 
canine. 

•ive (Lat. -ivtis), inclined to; pensive, active, native, captive. 
Disguised : resty (restive), massy (massive). Hybrid : talka- 
tive. 
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-lent (Lat. -lentus), fulness', opulent, corpulent, fraudulent, 
violent (vis). 

-cry (Lat. -orius) ; illusory, amatory, admonitory. 

-ose, -ous (Lat. -osus), fulness) verbose, grandiose, glorious, 
curious, envious. 

-ous (Lat. -us) ; assiduous, ingenuous, omnivorous. Hybrids : 
wondrous, timeous, boisterous. Righteous is O.E. rihtwia. 

•se (Lat. -sus), pa/rticipial ; tense, intense. 

-te, -t (Lat. -tus), adjectival ; chaste (castus), fortunate, modest, 
honest. 

-und (Lat. -undus) ; moribund, jocund, rotund. Disguised : 
round, second. 

•nlous (Lat. -ulus) ; querulous, sedulous. 

-urn (Lat. -urnus) ; auburn (Low Lat. alburnuSf whitish). 

317. Verb Suffixes. 

-ate (Lat. -atus, pass, part.) ; complicate, supplicate. Hybrid : 
assassinate. 

-esce (Lat. -esco) denotes the beginning of an action ; effervesce, 
coalesce. 

-fy (Lat. -ficere, Fr. -fier. From facio) ; magnify, signify. 

-isli (Fr. -issant, ending of present participle of verbs in -ir) ; 
nourish, finish, cherish, perish. 

-ite, -ete, -t (Lat. -itus, -etus, -tus : pass, part.) ; connect, reflect, 
delete, expedite. 

318. Greek Suffixes. 

-S (-»?), action ; strophe, catastrophe. 

-y (-ta), quality ; philosophy, monarchy. 

-ad (-o8os), Genitive ending ; Iliad, Troad, monad. 

-ic, ics (•i/c(Js), belonging to ; politic, politics, ethics, logic, music, 
physic, physics, graphic, authentic, aesthetic. 

-sis, -By, -86 (-(Tis), action ; crisis, emphasis, genesis, palsy (para- 
lysis), hyprocrisy, poesy, ellipse, phase, base. 

-ma, -em, -me, -m (-juo), the result of an action ; dogma, drama, 
diorama, system, diadem, theme, scheme. 

-st (trrrjs), agent ; baptist, sophist, botanist, iconoclast. Hy- 
brids : educationist, educationalist, excursionist, protectionist, 
abolitionist, journalist, positivist, socialist, purist, specialist, 
royalist. 

-te, -t C-ttjOj fl^^^ i poet, comet, planet, apostate. 
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-tor, tre (-Tpov), the instrument or means by which an action is 
jferformed; metre, centre. 

-»m (-(Tfia), result ; schism, cataclysm, spasm. 

-isk (^'iffKos), diminutive ; asterisk, obelisk. 

-ize (-tf«), verb-ending \ Philippize, baptize, Judaize. This ter- 
mination is sometimes spelled -ise, but -ize is preferable in 
words derived directly from the Greek. It should not be 
confounded with the last syllable of circumcise (caedo). lili- 
nimize is a hybrid formation. Gorgonize (Tennyson). 



319. OLD ENGLISH WOEDS HAVING MODEEN 
EEPEESENTATIVES OB DEEIVATIVES. 

\_The more prolific roots a/re mxirked with an asterisk.] 



*Ac, oak: acorn, Acton, Auok- 
land, AuohmortTi, Axholme 
(oak-island), Ocldey, OaU- 
ham, Uohfield 

acan, to a^he 

ficsian, to ask 

ficmnba, oakum ; that which is 
combed out 

adesa, an adze 

6dl, disease ; addled 
♦aecer, a field, ac7'e ; God's acre, 

West-Acre 
*aBfen, even] eventide 
*^fre, always ; ever, every 

aefter, according to, after. * Re- 
ward us not after our sins.' — 
P,Book 

aegg, plu. aegru, egg. The plural 
in Middle English was eyren. 
Caxton writes, * What sholde a 
man in theyse days now write 
— egges or eyren 1 ' Eyry is 
not, as is sometimes stated, 
a corruption of eggery, but 
from Fr. aire, a nest of 
hawks 

^hwBBther, either 

^1, awl 

^1, an eel; eel-pout 
♦aelc, each ; every ( = ever-each) 

aelmysse, alms (G. eleemosyne). 

romtig, empty 

asmyrie, embers 



^ig, ajiy 
*^r, &re; erst, early. •Come it 

ear\ come it late, in May 

comes the cow-quake.' — Old 

Proverb 
serend, errand 
aerian, to plough ; to ear. — Deut. 

xxi. 4 
*aesc (still pronounced esh in 

Lincolnshire), ash ; Ascot, 

AsTidon, Ashcombe, Escombe, 

Eskgill, Ashby, Ashbourne, 

Ashwell 
aesce, ashes 
aespen, a^pen, 

aestspornan, to kick ; spurn 
♦aethele, noble ; aetheling, prince ; 

Edgar Atkeling, Ethelbert 
aetwitan, to twit 
dgan, past ahte, to possess; 

own, ought 
♦iiht, aught, naught 
&n, one ; only, alone 
ancleow, ankle 
andlang, along 
andswerian, to answer. Lit. to 

swear in opposition to. From 

^tt;^- a against, and swerian, 

to swear 
angel, hook; angle 
appel, apple 

^ewe, a/rrow ; the river Arrow 
arm} arm; armlet 
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"bacan, to bak«; iatcJi, liBlwr, 
Baxter (a female bakec) 

•IxEo, haeii ; baoWtter, baekmardi, 
aback, to back, Saddle-toi;i 

•bsjg, bag; bells, bvlge, bellmc* 
basr, bier, from bStan 

•bir, ftare; Jare/iiirf, barr/aced, 

bEest, iansr bark ; ioii 
bieth, bath; Bath. Cp. BnrffK 
•bSld, boU; Saldiein (bold in 
tittle] 7riK = contest), Elkcl- 
bald 
hia, hone 
'bank, ba'we, slayer; ratibane,' 
baneful, henbane, jieabane 
banc, fienoft 
bSr, Sonr 
*'b&X,boat; hoaUicaia 
beacec, beacon; beelan 
beieftan, behind; nii^ 
bealn, frito; iale/nl 
•beSia; 1. a trea; 2, BDTthing in 
a straight line; beam, horn- 
beam, bog'beam, inn-beam, 
Bamptaa (Beam dfin = ttee. 
hill), Beam fleet, Bamjieet, 
Baitfieet. Comp. Ger. Baiim, 
Dutch boom 
liean, a bean 
bearD, a child ; baira, from 

beran, to bear 
(jefttan, past beot, to beat ; 
batter, bfftle, a wooden ham- 
met {0,E. bytl) 
bGcmnaD, to happen; bcoajiie 
bed, brd; hcdriddea (O.E. bed- 
ride. From rida, a rider). 
The word was originally used 
in a sarcastic sense 
bM, a prayer ; bedesman, head 
(£romHiMaM,lopray). Beads 
were little balls on a. string, 
iiaed lor helping the memory 
io saying anumberol prayers. 



e's beads ' was ^^^^^1 
lyers ^^^H 

get m 

i 



'To bid 

Bay one'3 prayers 
begin nar, to bcifii 
begytan, to beget 
bahofian, to require; be^tma 
bsUe, ieU; bellan, to heJim. 

K.B. : Belfry is not {toeq thia 

Bonrce, bat firom N.P. baffirol, 

a watch-tower 
bSn, prayer. 'IVhat is good 

a bootless benel'^Woi 

b^nd^ to bend. From band 

beo, a bee 

betdan, to command, 
beadle (O.E. bydel) 

beofer, beaver 

be6», to be; become, albeit 
•beorgan, to save, shelter; tWf* 
row (Frov., shelter from tha 
wind, as in ' the bnirciw rida 
of the hedge '}, bnTy, burg- 
lar {a towntobber) ; bvirgh, 
boTOvglt, iorftour (O.E.S*ri!»= 
anny), Aarfrinffw, oneseB' " 
before to secore aheltei ; 
TOW, to obtain money on 

beorma, barm 

bora, a bear , 

• bfiran, to fear; J urdva, bier, hair», 
birth, berth, brood, Ivrtbmt 
bird (the young of any ani- 
mal) 

here, barh'y ; bam (from ierf, 
barley, and frn, a place. Cp. 
baeeee-Brn, a bakm^ plaoe), 
barton (a court-yard) 

berealian,torob;terfOr«. Comp. 
Teerer= (robber), rive, rob ~ 

berstan, past bierat, to linTtt\ 
nutburtt 

besma, a betoi" 

besprecan, to betjieah 
'i^taD, to make good; bi 
belt, boot (verb), beotkti 

betweonan, ieimeen. Cp. (i 



>toa 
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♦Wgan, or beogan, to bend ; ho7v, 
rainbow, eUfow (the bending 
of the arm. Op. ell, the length 
of the fore-arm, Lat. ulna, 
the fore-arm), bottgh, houghts 
(the coils of a rope), hmit 
(* In not^ with many a wind- 
ing bout.* — V Allegro), Mght 
as in the Bight of Benin, 
hiixom (O.E.bocsum = flexible, 
tractable, obedient) 

bill, falchion ; Hll-hook., brown- 
hilk (Lear) 

bin, manger ; Hn 
♦bindan, past band, to hitid-, 
bundle, band, bond, bondage, 
hon^'bine, wood-bUie, bafidog 

birce, birch 

bisg^ian, to busy ; business 
♦bltan, to bite; bit, beetle (O.E. 
bitel. Dim., the little biter), 
bait, bitter 

}Mc, pale; bleach, bleak 

blaec, black 

blsed, blade. From blow, to bloom 

blseddre, bladder 

bUwan, past ble6w, to blow ; 
blast, blaze 1 

blendan, to mix ; blend 

bleo, colour; blue 

bletsian, to bless; blithe, bliss 

blind, blind ; blend 

bl6d, blood; bleed 
*bl6wian, to blossom ; blow (of 
flowers), blood, blade, blossom, 
bloom 

b6c, book ; bocABXidi (land held 
by a charter or writing) 

bodian, to announce ; forebode 

bodig, the chest; body, bod- 
dice 

b61d, bold ; bawd, bawdy 

bolla, a bowl 

bolster, bolster. From bolla 

bonda, a householder; hus- 
band 

bord, board, table, * bed and 
bo^Lrd* * The Lord's Board * 

borgian, to borrow. See Beorgan 

b6fflii, boiom 



b6t, remedy ; boot-less, to boot, vb. 
*br^, broad ; Bradjield, breadth, 

Bredon {denu, valley) 
braegen, brain 
braes, brass; brazen, brazier 
braethy breath; breathe, breath' 

less 
braew, brow ; eye-bro7V 
*brand (from bjrrnan, to burn); 

brand, ^e-braiid, brand-new 
brec, plu. of br6c, breeches; 

brogues 
*brecan, past braec, to break; 

breakers, brake, bracken, 

breach, brick, break-tsLst, 

break-w&tev 
bremel, bramble 
bre6st, breast. Cog. brisket 
*bre6wan, to bretv ; brewis, broth, 

brose, hBiiey-bree 
br6r, bria/r 
bricg, bridge 
*brid, the young of any animal ; 

bird. From bhan 
brldan, to braid 
brldel, bridle. From bredan, to 

braid 
bringan, past brohte, to bring 
br6c, brook ; Irojklet 
br6c, a badger; Brocden, Brox- 

bourne ( = badgers* stream), 

^wcthorp 
br6m, broom; Brompton, Brom- 
ley (Broom-meadow). Cog. 

bramble 
brother, brother. Gebrothru, 

brethren, brotherhood 
bryd, a bride; bride-groom. 

(guma, a man), bridal 

( «= bride-ale, a marriage feast) 
♦btian, to cultivate; boor, boorish , 

neighbour, bower. Cp. Du. 

boer 
buc, pitcher; bucket 
h6i, chamber; bower 
*burh, burgh (see Beorgan); 

Edin Jmt^^, Borstal (stal = 

seat), Canteibu/ry, burgher, 

borough. Cog. burgess 
bylig, bellows; bag, belly, bilge 



' 


^^^M 
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byrgan, to hiiri/, bvHal (O.E. 


cese, eheem ; from L. aumi ^^^H 


birffeli, a sepulchre) 


iiBU>\,miU\kmk-dxMia ^^H 


byrnan, to burn (past barn) ; 






cbiek-vfeA ^^^H 


coloni), brunt, brand, trandi/ 


ddan, to chide ^^^1 


(Ger. brannt-wein, distilled 


cild, pin. cildre and oildi^^^H 


wine), brindle. Cog. Bruin 


chOd, PkilderviiuiltinocBttS^^^^ 


byrat, brittle (dim.) 


Day). ehUdhood, eUitdina ^^^M 


Gsg.bey 


chin ^^H 


cause, ere,,. ' Not worth a 


ciice, chvrch. Dan, kirbi ^^^H 


(WM '= not worth a cierte. Cp. 




•Wisdom and witte now is 


clxg, clai/. Cog. chg ^^^H 


noaght worth a earte.' (Piers 


olE^ne, clean.; cTemu ^^^H 


Plowman.) Bee Skeat 


clam, anytbing that is daainq^^H 


•cild, cesld. coU; cMll, eool. 


or holds fast, elam; ela^i^^M 


CaWwell, Cofebrook, Col- 




burn 


cUth, eloti ; clothe, eloOier ^^H 


calu, bald; Bollom. Lat. ealrv* 


clawa, claw ^^M 


camb, comb. See Cemban 


cle6fan, to cli-ave ; cleaver ^^^H 


cfirian, to care; earful, cha/ry 


cleopian. to call; vehot, iS^^M 


catt, oo(, catkin, kitten, MtUag. 


clepe (Macbeth) ^^V 


raterpUlar (jii7tf»i« = bairy), 


clncgge, bell ! cloeh ^ 




•tltJian, to nTfare; cUfan, to 


ceSca, oAeei 


cleare to; cliff, ch^ft, eloteit 


ceafn, o*a# 


clfppar, to embrace; eUp h 


cealf, Day. ™/w, Cairwlej, 


cnipa, boy ; knare, knaeerjf ^^^^U 


ZfZt-Bdon (Calfs-hill) 


cQ&wan, to inow; laumMbt ^^^B 


•cefipjan, to buy, ce&p, bargain ; 


onedan. to knead ^^^^ 


nAaap.otepman ( = merchant). 
chaffer, Chejistov, Cheapside, 




Cp. Lat. getiH fl^^^^l 


bane-eoper, chop. Cp. Ber. 


cuiht, yotitb; knjgitt ^^^1 


ta)(ftn, to Bell. sxASaufmann, 


cnoll, kiwll ^^H 


merchant. Also ftiprahagen 


cnncl, knvckle ^^^M 


ceaster, city (L. castra), Q!ou. 


cnyU, knell ^^^1 




cnyttan, to hnit ; imt j^^H 


cemban, to CifmS; Iroyiaffr, un- 


cAc. cock ; chicken (cloen), ^^M^^^H 


hmpt 


weed, cAiVlm-pox. itjUelMK^^^^B 


cfine, fefii. Cog. *fiM, MB 


hearted. Not chick-pea ""^^H 


•cennan, to bring forth, Idvdle, 


cod. bag; pease-<W ^^^H 


Mil, M^a, kindred, kindly 


cofa. cat-e ^^^H 


cool, small ship; keel, Chelsea, 


comb, raJUy; ISoiamib, Cfall-^^^H 


keelson. Cog. Dii. i«ef-haul 


Dami, Onpton, Cbrnft-Baraet. .^^1 




W. o»rm, proD. Boom ^^H 


ceorl, a chvrl, CharU,' wain 


com, seed; com, pepper-oo™, ^^H 


(-the churl's wagon). Cp. 


iemel. Not ac4>m ^H 


O.N. earl, a man. Sc. earle. 


coss, ib'M. Qer. Kuss ^^1 


eavlin 


ctabbe. crah ^H 


oefisBB, to ohoom 


craft, art, craft; crnftv,himi\\- ^^H 


ceowan. lo ehmv 


i^ro/: (note the -i. The O.ff. ^^| 


ofpan. to keep 
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craet, cart ; carter ^ caHage 

crafian, to crave ; cra/cen 

crkn., crane ; CranhoinQ 

crane, weak; cranky 

crdwan, to cro7v ; crow, crmv-hox 
Q having a strong beak like a 
crow * — Skeat) 

cre6pan, to creep 
*cric, crutch; crook, crooked, 
crotchet, crocket (cp. Fr. 
crochet), cricket (cricket bats 
were formerly crooked) 

cd, con}; pi. cy. Sc. kye 
"cue, cwic, alive, quick ; quicken, 
quick-seU to cut to the quick, 
cotich or quitch grass, quick- 
lime, quick-aand, qiiick-silyer 

cuman, to come ; comely^ 
'*'cunnan, to know, to be able; 
ca/fi, can, cunning, ca/nny, ken, 
UTWotith, siie-conner (inspect- 
or of ales) 

cw6arn, a mill; quern 

cwellan, to kill; quell 

cw6n, queen, quean 

cwencan, to qtiench 

cwethan, past cwaeth, to say; 
quoth, bequeath 

cyning, king; Xingston, Kine- 
ton, King8\y\xiy, Cp. Ger. 
Konig 

cyrran, to turn; Jar, on ihejar, 
i.e. turn, cA/irwoman, one who 
does an occasional turn of 
work 

c^te,cat; cottage, sheejf-cot, Cots- 
wold 

daeg, day; dawn, daisy 
♦d^lan, to divide; deal (verb), 
dole, deal (fir-wood), dale, dell 

deaf, deaf; deafen 

de%, dye 

dearran, past dorste, to dare; 
Sc. dottr 

de^th, death, Icel. deyja, to die 

deaw, dew ; dew'l&jp 

delfan, to dig; delve 
*d6man, to judge; deem, doom, 

dempgter. Doomsday 
*denu, a valley; den, names of 



places ending in -den, as 
Tenter£f6'w, Taunton Dean, 
Cohden, Rotting-^f^o?* 

deofan, to dive; rfi-dapper = 
<^n'c-dapper 

de6p, deejj; dejpth, Deptiordi 
*de6r, beast ; deer (originally ge* 
neric. Thus Shakspere makes 
Mad Tom say in King Lea/r; 

* But mice and rats and such 
small deer Have been Tom's 
food for seven long year'), 
J9?/rham, Derby. Comp. Ger. 
Thier, a beast 

de6r, dear; dearth, darling, 

endear 
deorc, dark ; darken 
die, dyke; ditch 
dihtan, to dispose; dight 
d6htor, daughter, Comp. Gk. 

thugatlr 
dol, foolish; dull, dolt 
d6n, past dyde, to do ; deed 
drsedan, to dread 
*dragan, to dra^ ; draw, draught, 

dray, draggle, dredge 
drencan, to drenith 
dre6gan, to drudge 
dre6r, gore ; dreary 
♦drifan, to dnve ; drift, drove 
*drig, dry\ drought (Sc. drouth), 

drug ( = dried plant ?) 
drincan, to drink; drunk, 

drunkard 
♦dripan, to drop; drip, drihlle, 

driblet, drivel, droop 
dugan, to be good for (valere) ; 
to <^ as in * How do you do i 

* He will do well ' 
dumb, dumb ; dummy 

*dfm, mountain ; down, adown 
( = of dune, from the hill. Cp. 
Fr. a mont = to the hill, a val 
s=to the valley), Downs, 
Snowffcjw, Hunting- <?f/w ; 

J5(7wwham 

duru, door. Cp. Gk, thura 

dust, dust ; dusty 

dynan, to dine ; dinner 

dynt, stroke; dint 
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dyppan, to dij> 
dysig, foolish i dizxi/ 
dwlnan, to pine; ditindle 
eSc, also; eke, nioS-name (an 
eJie-OBme) 
•eSge, eye ; Egbert C=br^Iit 
<!je)> flyff-'btiglit (eapbrnaj), 
e^s-brow, deiai/. Cog. -em in 
window (O.N. vmdawfffl, 
wiod-eTe, an openiog to a<\- 
mitnir). Cp. Oer. jIjijc, L.it. 

eahta, ev/^i. Ger. aeld, Golli. 

oAfaH, Lnt. Drill 
' ealA,ald;atddrmB.n,Ald\yoToag\i, 

.4iton, .^Jford, .i.»burn, Ah- 

thorpe, elder 
eal), a^ ; alzesAy, witba' 
*ealn, ale; bridoi ( = b!'ida ale), 

Whitsnn-a^*. O.N. ol 
e.ire, ear; eac-wig (an insect 

su[^osed to lodge itselt in 

the ear. Wiega or wigga-— 

an inaent), ear-ring. la O.E. 

the little Hcger was oilled by 

the disagreeable name of eir- 

Bcrypel = eit-soraper 

ei^, eagle; Arneahy, Earalcy 

eamian, to reap ; earn, earn- 
ingi 

east, east ; Ease^, Sterliag 
(-.Eiaterling), Eirier (troin 
the goddess, Bostre, whose 
name is from the same source 
aaEad) 

ebbe.eM; ^Meet, eii, adj.- 
low. ' Crosa the BtTeam where 
itiseibe^.' — LaaiMihire Pro- 
verb, Same root as ereii 

ecg, edge ; Edyebill, Strathdon- 

edffe, Swinelledge ; to pjp 
*efer, a wild boar; Ererton, 
Brfrleigh, Erersbot, Eten- 
tiolt, Kershaw 
efese, eaeet ot a bonse, a brim, 
brinlc.edge of a hill ; itsiham, 
Habergbam-^Bii'f*, eares- 
droppa 



lUft '^^^1 

mful ^^^ 

El- in composition I 

"IS 

''Co^^ 



•eft, ^ 

ffUoont, abaft 
£gG, awa ; an^l 
elles, cUc. El- in composition 
cotber. Cp. Lat. alius 
•embe, about. Ember. See ryne, 
course. Ember— gxring round. 
TiHl-rea-reuse i Embw-week 
eorl, earl; earlAma 
eorthe, earth ; earthm, 

erian, to plough; ear. Cp. 

etan, lo eat. Cp. Ger. 
Lat. crfere. Also/rrt««for- 

f«ger,/fljr;/a(rly,.ft»nie~ 

ficfiTiian, to rejoice; fa '" 
fmrn, vb. 
•fiest, fast; stead/urf, sooth/ai*. 
shami/i*( C^Tupted into 
Gbame-/ii0^^,/arien, fattnttt, 
fatt, %h.,fagt-Aa,j. Gog. f<ut 
(IceL) in 'fati asleep ' 

tot, vessel; fat, vat 

faather, father. Sanacr. pitri, 
liat. pater, Ger. Vater 

fsethm, fathmit ; the space be- 
tween the two arms extended 

tett,^a( 
•faran, to go, fare, "w^a/ff, 
thorough/are, viayfaring, sea- 
fBTing, ferry, fern ('Eroba- 
b]y namel from the reputed 
use of the seed in magical 
incantations, being mppond. 
to confer the powar of 
invisible,' — Wedgiroe^ 

feallan, to/tiiI;/riU-to 
to taU) 
•lealu, jeWon; ifalhne-AeBe.Jii 
fare (O.E. feala-for) 

f earh, a little pig ; famm 

f eax, hair ; Vmxfa» 

feccan, to fetch. Cog. with, 
•f Man, to feed;food,fiidder, fy»et 
(i.e. foodstet), /oraje (>fod- 
derage), ./omy ta ferrag 

f el, skSi ; feV,, feU-monger 

teli\, a fcld. Probably oog.witb- 
fell, a hill, a down 
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fen, fen 

♦f engan, to catch ; fanff, fivger, 
new-fangled (snatchiDg at 
new thiDgs) 

feoh, cattle; fee. Comp. the 
connection of Lat. ^cctmia 
with pecns, cattle 

feohtan, to fght 

fe61, a rasp ;//^ 

f e6nd| enemy ; fiend 

teoTm,farm 

fe6wer, four; farthing j firkin y 
Sc. firlat (fourth part of a 
boll of m^)y fourteen, forty 

ferran, afa/r 

fersc, fresh; freshen , freshet, 
freshman. Cog. frisky, fresco. 
Comp. O.E. cerse — cress 

feihex, feather 

tit, five (an n has dropped out 
of flf); fifty. Cp. Gef. fiinf, 
Gk. pente, Lat. quinque, W. 
pump 
♦fillan, to fill; full, fulfil 
♦findan, txifind; foundling 

finol, fennel. L. feniculum 

^sc, fish, MshguBid (fish-enclo- 
sure). Goth, fisks. Gr. ich- 
thys, LaX. pisois, W.pysg 

^^dsc, flesh; fiesher 

flaxCy flask. (Low Lat. fiasco) 

^eaXfflax 

*fle6gan, to flee; flight, fly, flea, 
flea-wort, fledged ( -ready to 
fly) flittflittermovise 

^oc, flock. Probably cog. with 
folk 
' fi6T, floor 

♦fl6tan, to float; fleet afloat, ice- 
floe, afloat, lioTthfleet, South- 
fleet. Cog. flotaam. Lat. 
fluctus 

fl6wan, to flow ; flood 

^f3, fleece 

tola, foal; filly. W. filawg 

io\c,folk; Norfolk, folk-lore 

fol^b&n, to foUow 

£ora6n, to ruin, destroy ; foredo 
(Lear) 

fore, lifore ; fwrther 



forledsan, to lose, perf. part, 
f orloren, forlorn 

forma, first ; former 

forsacan, to forsahe 

f orswaeran, to perjure ; forsivear, 

forsworn 
Hit, foot, pl.fet ; fetter, fetlock. 
Cog. Gk. pous, podos, Lat. 
pes, pedis 

fox, fox; tern, rixen jfoc-gloye 

frhm, from, fro ; fron'ard 

f re6, free ; freedom 

freOnd, friend 

freCsan, to freeze, perf. part, 
froren ; frore, frost 

fretan, to eat. From for-etan, 
intens. ; fret, canker-fret, 
"pock-fretten. Cp. Ger. fressen 

frosc, frog 

fugl, fowl ; fowler. Ger. Vogel 

till, Jmil; fulsome, filthy, defile, 
foulmait (a pole-cat, firom 
the foul smell of the animal) 

full,/wZZ 

furh, furrow; furlong, the 
length of a furrow 

f 68, ready ; fiiss, fussy 

fjT,fire. Ger. feuer; Gk.pyr 

fyrst, first. Superlative otjjfyre* 
Comp. Lat. primus, first, with 
prce, before 

^yst, fist; fistock 

gkd,goad; gadfly 

gaderian, to gather ; together 
*gaers, grass ; grass - hopper 
Gearsley, Grasmere, Garston, 
Ga/rsta.ng (grass-pod), Gars- 
by, Grasgarth. (grass-enclo- 
sure), (zargrave (grass-grove), 
grazier 

gafol, tribute ; ^flr^Z-kind 

gil, merry ; galan, to sing ; 
ni^tJmgale. Cog. yell 

♦gamenian, to game; gamUe, 
gamester 

*gangan, to go ; gang-7vay, gait, 
gate, ago, gang 

gkr, spear; gore, a triangular 
piece let into a garment, gar- 
lick (leac=leek), gar-fl«fcl 
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*gdst, breath; ghost tOghaMtghagt- 

gkt, goat; Gatiordj Gatcombe 

(=goat valley), ^a^acre ( = 

goat's field), Gatton (« goat's 

town) 

geac, a cuckoo, a simpleton; 

gawky 
gealga, gallows 
ge^p, wide ; gajpe, gap 
gear, yea/r 

geara, formerly ; of yore 
geard (from gyrdan, to enclose), 
yard ; ganrden, wrnQya/rd, hop- 
yard. Cp. ^/i7^A= enclosure 
gearo, ready ; yarely (Tempest) 
geat, gate 
♦gehaep, fit ; hap, liappy, misA^^, 

liappeUy Aa/;-hazard 
genoh, enouqk 
geoc, yoke 
geogoth, youth 
geolo, yellow 
geong, young ; youth 
ge6tan, to pour; gutter, ingot, 
a maas of metal poured into 
a mould, nugget ( = an ingot). 
Cp. Fr. lingot = l'ingot 
ger^f a, reeve ; land-rc^'^, slieriff 

(scir-gerefa) 
gese, yes 
get, yet 
gewiss, certainly; i-rms, often 

wrongly printed I rvis 
gicel, a small piece of ice ; 

icicle (isgicel) 
gifan, to give ; gift, gew-gaw 
girnan, to yearn 
gitan, to get 

glaed, glad ; gladsome, gladden 
glaes, glass ; gla^e, glazier 
glisnian, to glisten. Cog. glitter, 

glint 
gliw, glee 
gnset, gnat 

gnagan, to gnaw ; nag 
*God, God, gossip ( = related in 

God), godhedidi, good-bye 
*g6d, good', goodwife, goody, goS' 



gold, gold ; gild, gilt, msoi-gold 
g6ma, gunt 

g6s, goose; gosling, goshsiwk, 
GospoTt, Gostord, An n has 
been dropped out of goose, 
Cp. Ger. gaTis, Lat. anser, Gr. 
chen, Eng. gander and gan- 
net (O.E. ganota) 
gr^, gray, grey; graylmg, Cp. 
Fr. gris 
*grafan, to dig; grave (vb. and 
subst.), engrave, groove, grub 
*gr^pian,to handle; grab,grapple, 

grapnel, grope. See Gripan 
grMig, greedy 
*gr6n, green 
gre6t, sand, gravel ; grit, grits, 

groats, grout 
gr6tan, to greet 
grim, horrible ; grim 
grindan, to grind; grindstone, 
grist (corn brought to a mill 
to be ground) 
gripan, to grip, part, grdp; 

gripes, hand -grip 
gr6wan, p. greow, to grow ; 

growth, green 
grund, ground; gnmsel (« 
groundsill), groundsel (the 
ground-swallower. From 

swelgan, to swallow) 
grdt, meal ; groats, grouts. See 

Gre6t 
guma, man ; hiidegroom 

gyldan, to yield, pay ; guilt 
(originally a payment, recom- 
pense) 

gylian, to yeU 

gyrd, ya/rd. First applied to a 
rod or switch ; then, perhaps, 
to fences made of interlaced 
rods ; then to an enclosure 
♦gyrdan, to enclose; girdle, gird, 
girth. See gyrd. 

gyrstan-daeg, yesterday 

gyst, guest 

gyt, yet 

*habban, to have ; behave, haft 
(what a thing is held by) 
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h4d, 1, person ; 2, state ; man- 

hood, yniehood, Sui. 
^hselan, to healj Ml, hale ; health, 
hail, whole, wholesmne, ivas- 
sail ( = w^s Ml, be whole) 

haelfter, halter, from healdan, 
to hold 

haepse, ha^p 

h^r, hair 

hserfaest, harvest 

haerincg, herring. Ger. hdring, 
Fr. hareng. Said to be from 
O.E. here, an army 

h^st, hot ; hasty, hasten 

h&te, heat\ hat. Ger. heiss, 
hot 

haeth, heath", haethen, heathen, 
a dweller on a heath. Cp. 
yagan. Lat. paganvs, one who 
lived in a village (pagus) 

hafoc, hawk, ha/voc 

♦haga, haw, hedge ; Hagley, Hay- 
don, Hay, Hayes, haw-haw, a 
sunk fence ; //aw-thorn 

hagol, hail 

♦hdlig, hohj (Ger. heilig), halibut 
( = holy fish. For -hut, cp. 
turbot), holly-\iock, hallow, 
All-Hallows ( = A11 Saints), 
halidom 
*Mls, neck ; hauberk (O.E. heals- 
beorg, from beorgan, to pro- 
tect), haubergeon 
*Mm,Aim^; hamlet, Buchingham 

Mmor, hammer 

b&n, hone 

♦hand, hand ; handiwork (Jiand- 
geweorc), handy, handicsip (a 
name probably given to the 
drawing of lots ftom a. cap), 
handsome (meant originally 
handy), handle, handsel (ear- 
nest paid into the hand) 
♦Mng, to hang; hinge, Stone- 
henge, hank, hanker 

Mr, hoar\ hoary, A<?re-hound 
(O.E. Mra-hunig) 

hara, hare ; ^or^bell, ha/rrieT 

Ms, hoa/rse 

Mt, hoi ; heat 



hatan, to command ; hehest 
hfitan, to call, past hdtte, hight 
h^tian, to hate ; hatred 
*he6fod, head. Cp. Ger. hau2)t, 

Lat. eapvt 
he^h, high ; height 
♦healdan, to hold; holding, behold, 

beholden, hilt (cp. haft from 

have), upholsterer 
healf , sfidc \ half, behalf ( = by 

side) 
heall, hall 
healm, haulm. Cp. Lat. cvlmus 

stalk 
heap, heaj) 

♦heard, hard ; harden 
hearm, harm 
hearpe, harp 
he^wan, to hew ; hoe 
♦hebban, to heave ; heaven, heave- 

offering, head (O.E. heafod), 

heavy. Ger. heben 
hefig, heavy 

hege, hedge. See Haga 
h61, heel 

hell, hell ; h^lan, to cover 
helm, helmet 
help, help\ gehelpan, to help; 

past geheolp, holp, help-VD^^te 

('A coinage due to a mis- 
taken notion of the phrase 

*' an helpmeet for him."* Gen. 

ii. 18. Skeat) 
hende, near ; handy 
heofon, heaven (tJbat which is 

heaved) 
heolster, a den, hiding-place; 

holster 
heonon, hence 
heord, herd; shepherd, neat- 

herd, hoard 
heort, hart ; Hartlepool, Hert- 

ford, ^arif*horn 
♦heorte, heart. Ger. herz^ Gk. 

hardia, Lat. cor 
heorth, hearth 
♦here, army ; Hereford, harbour, 

heriot (originally a tribute of 

war-apparatus), herring (Xho 



^52^^^^^0L^SHKS^^^^^^^^| 


harron: Cp. ' the Harrowing 


hrefn, ^^^H 


of HeU • 


hrei^d, reed ^^^H 


hig, Aoj; = cut -grass. Cog. hra. 


*hreoh, ratrgft; rugged, ra» ^^^H 


faina, a servant; hind 


hre6san, t^ mHi ^^^^| 


hind, a kind (female deer) 


hre6wan, to rue "^^H 


hiw, Mte 


*hT!cg, back, ridgt; LDii(^irf^^H 


'hiaf. Uaf. Lammai (Ang. 1). 


Fells, Ask Riga ^^^| 


It was oustomary to offer the 


hriddel, a sieve ; riddle ^^^| 


fiiat fruits of harvest on this 


hri f, bowels ; miAriff ^^H 


day), lord (^^toxA), lady 


hrim, hosi-froat ; Wwo ^^^H 


(hl*Mige) 


liriDde, rind ^^^1 


hlidan, to lade \ Mto 


hring, ring ; ringlet ^^^^^k 


Wane, lank 


hr6f, roof; Rocheaim: (HrOT^^H 


hleahtor, Uiykter 




hle&pan, to leap ; lap-viiag 


hd, how ^^M 


hlehhan, to laugh 


hund, A<nii!<2, hunt. Oer. AihuI^H 


hleatan, to cast lot) j 'Alot, Ut- 


Ok. tysn, Lat. eanii ^^H 


tery 


hund, hundred ^^M 


hlidan, to cover; lid 




hUnian, to lean. Cp. Ok. 


hound (bara-han]g) ,^^^1 


klinein, to make to lean 


■hlis, hauie ; Aiuband, hnugwJS^^^ 


Util, noisy ; loiiil 


(kutig), hv»ting d^^l 


hlyatan, lidea 


haael, homel. Cp.'BnhoiudaS^^H 


hnecca, the ntcA 


hneso, tender ; ncsft 


lice ' ^^H 


hnoU, crown ol the head ; JtHoll 


•hwA, nrAo; fcAe», wikf. R^^^H 


hnut. BiK; walMUi ( = a foreign 


ffiA^nce. »<AitAar - ,^^H 


nnt) 


hwiel, whale; tcalnt . . ~^^^H 


h5f,&w/ 


hwset, sharp ; to vhet, lel^mi^^^M 


hflf, house; Sflrei 


knife ^^H 


hoh, heel ; Imivi. fwck 


hwcete ; rcheaf, Wheafham^ifyg^^^ 


holen. Mly. Mm-oak 


hwearf, a place of »cIU:^^^^H 


h61ian, to Mlaie ; hole 




holm, a rirer-islnnd ; Flat JTulm 


hweAl, n'heel '^^H 


holt, a wood. Ger. /ZoZ=. Cog. 


hwilon, wliilmn ^^^H 


hok, koUttr 


hwistle, n-hittlB J^^l 


horn, horn; ftin-n-beani, iornrf. 


■hwlt, white, JVhittii«das OtO^H 


Lat. eBr«.u 


neously derived br w>ineM=^^H 


hoca, &w«e ; walriM t = hors-hwiel 


ters from Ger. Pfingaten-^^^ 


or whale-horae) 


Pentecost. The earliast in- 


liraca, throat; hriecan, to retch 


Btance of the use of the woid 


*hradian,ta hasten ; Teady, rathe. 


is foand in the A£. Chronicle 


rather 


under the year A.D. lOST. 


hr&cao, to reach 


Here it is spelled Hwitan 


hnedelB, a riddle 


Sunnan daeg). WMtehireh, 


hr^el, clothing; rag, night- 


irhittle (a large blanket; q). 


rail 


blanket, from blano) 


hcffiD, reinrdfUT 


bj.de. hide ^ 


hreac, reek, reehy. Cp. Ger. ran- 


hyz. hay ^M 


fAen, to smoke 


\k^UaD,\.ti vn^Uce V keel (a BUp)^H 
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hyngrian (impersonal), to htm- 
ger; hungry 

hyr, hire ; hireling 

hjrran, to obey ; hear, hearken, 
hears&j 

hyth, shore ; Hotherhithe 

ic, I 

igland, island, from ig = island. 
The 8 has no proper place in 
this word. It has been in- 
serted through following the 
analogy of isle, jn which it is 
correctly used (Lat. insula) 
♦-ing, descendant of. Names of 
persons in -ing, e.g. Harttw^. 
Names ending in -ingham 
( = inga hdm, the home of the 
sons of), e.g. Buckiw^ham. 
Billi9?^ham, Bossiw^ton,Wals- 
i77^ham, Brentiw^ley, Brant- 
inghskm., Ardiw^ton, Banniw^- 
ton, Bletchiw^ley 
*iren, iron. Older form (sen 

iugian, to yoTte. Cp. Lat. jmigo 

161 or ge61, the merry feast, 
Christmas ; y%de, yule-log 

kyrtel, Mrtle 

la, lo 

l^e, leech (doctor) ; leech-CTdSt ; 
Idcnian, to cure. The leech 
(Lat. hirudo) is so called, 
because of its use in healing 
♦laedan, to lead', load-stsLV (the 
north star), load-stone 

laedder, ladder 

laefan, to leave 

Isen, lean 

laenan, to lend ; loan 

laeran, to teach ; lore 

laes, lest. The t in lest is from 
the union of the with laes. 
The O.E. phrase thj- Irps tJie 
«for this less that. Cp. 
never the less 

laesu, pasture ; lasow; Z^aA, mea- 
dow ; lea, Bromley, "Hadleigh 

laesung, lying; leasing (^Psalms) 
*lBet, late; latter, last, belated, 
latter'in&th (a second crop of 
hay) 



laetan, to let 

lagu, law (what is laid or fixed) 
lah, low 
1^, loam 
Ito, lavie 
lamb, lamb 
land, land 
♦lang, long; along, length, Lang- 

don 
lawerc, laverock (Sc), lark 
leac, leek ; gavlic, house-leek, 

cherlock, h&rlock, hem-lock 
leaf, leaf 
leas, false; leasing (Psalms) 

Cp. loose 
leas, loose, suffix -less 
*lecgan, to lay ; lair, layer, law, 

belay, outlay, lawyer 
lendenu, loins 
lengcten, spring ; Lent 
leod, people; l^wed, ignorant, 

lewd 
*le6f, dear; lief, alderliefest 

( = dearest of all) Shakspere. 

^man ( = dearman) was orig. 

of the com. gen. Ger. lieb 
leofian, to live; life, Zif^long, 

livelibvod, a corruption of O.E. 

liflode, from lad, a leading, 

way, means of maintaining 

life (no connexion with 

-hood) 
le6gan, to lie (deceive) ; liar 
leoht, light ; lighten, lightning 
leoht, easy ; light, lighten 
leornian, to learn 
le^san (perf. part, loren), to 

lose ; toxlom 
lie, corpse ; KcA-gate, Lichfield- 
licgan, to lie. See Lecgan 
*lif, life; live, livelihoodi (O.E. 

liflade, from Idd, a leading, 

way) 
lifer, liver 
lim, limb 

11m, glue; lime, birdlime 
lind, the linden or lime-tree; 

ZindhuTst, Lind^eld 
lippe, Up, Cp. Lat. labitim 
lit, kittle 
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lithe, lithe ; lithesomef lissom 

loca, a lock; locker, lock-]^^, 
locket 

locc, lock (of hair) 

16cian, to look 

loma, household utensils ; loom, 
(?) hunher. For the insertion 
of the J,cp. shimher fxom O.E. 
slumerian ; number from Lat. 
numerus; humble from Lat. 
humilis. Archbishop Trench 
derives lumber from Lombard. 
He fays, *As the Lombards 
were the bankers, so also they 
were the pawnbrokers of the 
middle ages. . . . The "lum- 
ber " room was originally the 
Lombard room, or room 
where the Lombard banker 
and broker stowed away his 
pledges.' — Select Glossary. 

lopystre, lobste?: Probably a 
corruption of Lat. locusta, 
which meant : 1. a shell-fish ; 
2. a locust 

losian, to lose ; loss. See Leosan 

lufian, to love ; beloved. Cp. lief 

l(is, louse ; pi. lys ; vfoodi-loase 

lyCan, believe. Ger. fflauben 

lyft, air ; loft, lift, aloft 

lysan, to loose ; loosen 

Jystan, to please ; lust, list (vb.), 
listless { = ^W5^1ess,indilferent) 

macian, to make 

masd, what is mowed ; mead, 
meadow 

mjfeden, maiden. A derivative 
of msege, fern, of meig, a son 

masgon, power; main (might and 
main). From mar/an 

m'Jdl, time ; piece-meal, inch- 
meal. Ger. mal 

majnan, to inoan ; lemoaii 

m.'Kngan, to n Angle ; among, 
mongre 

mienig, many ; manifold 

maga stomach ; maiv. Cp. haw 
from hag a 
♦magan, past milite, to be able, 
ma?/, might, mighty 



mdl, spot ; mole 

malt, inalt 

malu, mallow 

♦mangian, to traffic; mong^fy 
costeimonger ( = costard- 
monger, apple-seller) 

mann, man; connected with, 
mind. Man is preeminently 
the thinker; inaniMn, man- 
hood. Cognate forms are 
wfl«culine, male, maUaxd 

mathu, moth 

max, masc, mesh 

mearc, a mark ; boundary, TwarcA 

m6d, reward ; meed 

meledeaw, honey-dew ; mildew. 
Cp. Lat. 7nel, honey. Gk. 
meli 

meltan, to 7)ielt. Cp. smelt and 
mello7o 

melu, meal. From a root mean- 
ing to grind. Cp. mill 

menigu, a multitude. Cp. a 
great many 

meolc, milk ; milch, milk-so'p 
*mere, a lake, mere, ButteTmi-re, 
Winderw^r^, Merton. Cp. 
Welsh mor, sea, Ger. meer, 
Latin mare, mersc, marsh, 
i.e. mere-ish (full of pools) 

metan, to measure, mete ; mete- 
3'ard. Cog. Lat. metier, to 
measure ; Gk. metro n, a mea- 
sure 
♦metan, to meet; moot-haiW, to 
moot, moot-^'mi, Witenage- 
mote 

mete, food, meat ; greenmeat, 
sfveetmeat, meat-o^ering 

metsian, to feed; mess, mesS' 

mate. Cp. O.F. mes, a dish 
*mid, middle ; amid, amidst, 
middling, middle-msLn, mid- 
riff, mid-rib, midsummer, 
mid-day 

mihtig, mighty, almighty 

milde, mild ; Mildred 

missian, to miss 

mist, mist; mizzle ( = mist-le). 
The t has similarly disap- 
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peared in the pronunciation 
of glisten, whistle 

mixen, dunghill, mixen. O.B. 
mix, meox, dung. From 
vtiscan, to mix. Cp. Lat. 
viisceo 
, m6d, mood ; moody. Mood, the 
grammatical term, is from 
Lat. modus, manner 

molde, mould \ mx)le or mould- 
wa/rp (from O.E. weorpan, to 
cast) so called from casting 
up little heaps of mould; 
movlder, mouldy 
♦m6na, moon ; numth, moon-light, 
moon-sYnne, Cp. Skt. mdsa, 
a month ; md, to measure 

m6r, vioor ; Westmorland, mire, 
TTiorass, mo88 as in Chat Moss ; 
moor-hen 

morgen, mvrniny, mom 

morth, death ; morther, deadly 
sin; mwrder 

mtis, pi. mys, mjov^e. Tit-wjouse 
is from iAt, little, and masc, a 
tit>mouse 

mdth, mxmth 

mycel, great ; mttch, mickle 

DiyPgr* niidgc'f mvy-wort (i.e. 
midge-wort, a herb used to 
ward off the attacks of in- 
sects) 

mylen, mill (from Lat. viola, 
a mill, mMere, to grind), mil- 
ler, Milner (prop. name),miZ/- 
race 

mynd, mind 

mynet, money ; mint. Lat. mo- 
neta 

myrteth, mirth; from merg, 
m^rry 

nacod, naked 

naeddre, a snake; adder, Cp. 
apron from Tiapron, wmpire 
from numpi/re 

naedl, needle 

nsegel, nail 

nafu, the nave of a wheel; 

na/oel (dim.) 
^wsaA^nam$\WMM9ahe ( >» D«me^ 



sake). Cp. Lat. nomcn. Gk. 
onoma 

neah, nigh (comp. near, sup 
nehst): near, next, neig1i\)0\M 

nearo, narroiv 

nedt, ox ; neat, neat-herd 
* Neat * is said to mean unin- 
telligent, from O.E. nitan for 
ne wit an, not to know 

neb, face, beak; nib, nibble, 

snipe, snap, snub 
*ne6d, need; needs ( = Gen. of 
necessity), needy, needless 

nest, nest) nestling, nescoch (a 
fondling, from nest-cock) 
Cp. Lat. nidv^ 

nett, Tiet ; netting, network 

niesan, to sneeze 
*niht, night ; nightingoie (Ger 
nachtigall) from O.N. gala, 
to sing, nightmsire (Icel. 
mara, an incubus, ogress), 
nightshdidiQ benighted. Cp. 
Ger. nacht, Lat. nox, ctis, 
Welsh, nos 

nither, down ; nether^ nether* 
most, beneath 

niw, new; news, renew, neW' 
fangled 

north, north ; NormAti, Norse 
♦nosu, also nasu, a nose ; nose, a 
nose of land ; nos-thirl, nos- 
tril (literally nose-hole, from 
thirlian, to make a hole), 
nozzle, nvse-gay, The JVaze, 
SheeT7iess,Totness. Cp. Lat. 
nasv-s, Ger. nase 

nu, now, ?i<wradays. Cp. new 

nygon, nine 

6f er, shore ; Andiover, Wendtwer 

6m, rust ; 6ma, an ulcer ; gos- 
somer (Qy. gaers-oma, grass- 
rust. Li the * Promptorium 
Parvulorum ' we find * Gos- 
somer,corrupcyon (gossumyr, 
or corrupcion, H. P.), Filan- 
drya, lamigo.^ The Scotch 
form of the word is gar- 
summer, which seems to 
point to the real, orl^^ ^^ 
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the word. Wedgwood Hays 


rsge (a smaU kind of deer), ij^^H 


that tlie proper form of the 


ram, mm. ; ram-rod ^^H 


word 13 Qad mmmer, and 


rAp, rope ; itimip. See Btiga^^H 


conneoM it with the legend 


rixian, to mmt 




*read,m;; T^iboiCred-bre^t), 


remnant of oar Lady's wind- 


raddy. raddle 


ing sheet, which fell away in 


•reSfian, to rob ; from re^, dotk- 


fragments when she was 


ing, spoil; bereate, reeeti^^^^ 


taken np to heaven.' 


robber J^^l 


ontynan, to open; uii^ie 


r^ vapour, reek ; AiUd .Atol^^H 


open, epen 


(Edinburgh) ^^H 


ord^, urdeai. From or = froe 


recnan, j'eeligii ^^^H 


from, and djFl - part. Hence 


re6d, reed ; Reedham, fiufley ^ 




rest.j-erti Te»^il,vm-eH 


shown 


rican. to heed ; reek, reeldeu 


other, second; other, every 


rice, kingdom ; bitbi^rio. From 


Bthe-r day, aHuther 


recan, to rule. Cp. Lat. rego 


otor, otter 


•ridan, to rtdej rofl^i, wwfe 


osa, (w; Dj;-lip 


ji(fa(i 


pabol,j;Ei*ie 


rim, number ; Hme (enoneoMir 


p(eth,jfio(A 


^vritten r%M 


peaiQg,;ininy. Cp. Ger._RftHMfj 


rinan, to rain ; rambom 


picjrffcft 


ripe, ripe ; rf lyj (to gather wImI 


*pia, point ; peaTi, piaReta (stakes 


is ripe) 


driven into the ground to tie 


risan, to rise \ ariie 


horses lo), pike, ^ie-fisb ; 


risce, a ruii; .ffwA-Jiotoj^ 


picitrel, peek (vb.), wood- 




peaier, pic*, jnei-Icwk, The 


worth, ff»>borough 


J%»* 


r6d, cross ; rood. roodUfi, Snigi 




rood 


winkle, so called because a 


r&wan, to roiv. Cp. Da. nied^ 


pia is used in getting the 




winkle out of the shell. 


riim, mum. Ger. Haum 


Wiiuile is probably connected 


i&n, alphabetic character ; rWU 


with wilk (O.E. weolo) 


nwiM 


p[p.^>fl; j«>kln 


n-ee, rr Efflberi 


plega, jjiaj ; playmate, pla^ul 




pliht, condition ;j.%M 


From f/rnan, to ran 


pindiiWKni. From Lat. jmh^kj. 


B&,if« ^ 


weight 
pi\e,pillem 
pyUpit ; armpit, coci-pii.pi/faU 


SBtd.sefif ;AWiI2iii;. From MHUlit 


•si.lig, blessed, riliy. Op. tbg 


•r*dan. to read; red« (advice). 


twofold meaning of inMaan 


riddle (O.E. ritdeli). Ethel. 




red the Unready was so 


• A deep conviction that hft 
who departs from evil wiH: 


called, not becanae he was 


unready, but because he was 


make himself a prey, tfaa^. 


■without rede or counsel.' 


none will be a match for tbg' 


(Freeman.) Mndrerf-mild 


world's evil who is not hlm*^ 


incoonael 


self evl], baa brought to pan 
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Ite fact tbnt a. numlKr of 


Bcearp, iharp ^^^| 


words, signifying at Srst 


aceat, a piece of money, price, ^^^1 


goodness, signify next wel!- 


icat-free, teat (tavern score), ^^^H 


menniiig Eimplidty; the 


)eat and lot ^^M 


notions of goodness and fool- 


Bceath, thcalh ^^H 




sceaCban, to injure; icatlir, ^^H 


dominance of the last, for a 


scatheleii ^^M 


while interpenetraliog one 


BceAwian, to tlm/e ^^^1 


another in them; till at 


*ECel, iMl; ihale, tcale, lealct, ^^^1 


length the latter qnite cspela 


Koiltd, (in scalled head) ^^1 


the former, and remains as the 


EceO, thee ; ihod ^^^1 


sole pasBcssor of the word.' 


Eccoh, perverse ; ailtem ^^^1 


He traces ' silly ' throngh the 


Eceorf, tcur/; taarf-tUn ^^^1 


following meanings ; 1. 


ficeorp, cIotMng ; toarf ^^^1 


blessed ; 2. innocent ; S. 


*sce6Ian, to thoat ; shot, thvt (ta ^^M 


harmleBS; i. foolisli. See 


><hoot (he bolt), i&iitter, ^^M 


' Select Glossary ' 


ihiittle, loid ^^^1 


sal wig, la'law 


"ac&un, to aheoT, ikare, shirr, ^^^| 


Bfcn, hal/i wnJ-blind {M. of 


iliard (the sharded beetle), ^^H 


Venice) 


i/ieriff (icir-geiifa, shire- ^^^1 


sand, lanif; .9uniiwicli 


reevo), p1ongh«iar^, tcer, ^^M 


•sfir, lore ; lorr)/ ; silrian, to lor- 


poUIifrd, ilieari, fhred, ihrer, ^^H 


mm 


tCBTe (to notch), ihare, thori, ^^H 


Bawel,«)Ui. Oev.ieele 


fHr<,aAirt(theEhortgarmeDt) ^^^H 


scidan, to divide ; ibed, watcr- 


Eclnan, to lUm ; thu-u ^^H 


*^<i 


s:\p,iMp. Probably coimccted ^^^H 


so&dix. »had<m'; aha/io 


with scapan ^^^1 


ec&ian, to sAai:e ; fliaringl 


scalu, a theal ; tehool of whales ^^H 


•scapan, to ihape ; ihajieiy, land. 


BCrincan, to »hHn& ; thrinUge ^^H 


leave, friend«ftt> 


scrob, a bush ; ikrub, lervbby, ^^^1 


*Bceacan (past sQeoc), to ihah^ ; 


Shreirihaiy (Scrobbes burh), ^^^M 


»hock 


Wormwood Seruhhi ^^^M 


soeaoga, ihaffg>/ 


Bcrdd, clothing] ihravd, en- ^^^| 


sceaft, tkaft. From soapiio or 




scafan 


Ecnfan, to ihnre ; icilfflr, ihcaf, ^^^^| 


scealCpast sceoide), i/iall ; aJumld 


Ihorel, thvffle. Cp. KOi-p ^^H 


•sceamu, ahame; ihamc-fast. 


Bculder, ihoaldm- ^^H 


wrongly written thame-faced 


sounian, to*itiH; ihiint ^^^M 


Gceanca, <Aani; Znng-ihanii 




scefip, tlmep ; tAejihard. Shep- 


Baj\d,,Aield ^^M 


ton, SSi>ton, Shipley, Ship- 


sedm, a aeam ; uamitreu ^^^1 






ac^vn, dung; ih/irn, (prov.» 


secgan, to w.j( ; mw (' wise ^^^H 


dung). -It is in this sense 


saws'). Gct.iagen ^^H 


that "Iheshard-bornheetle " 


seget, tail. Uer. tfgel ^^^| 


is to be understood in Mac- 


seld, rare I u^'i^om. Qer. telten ^^^1 


beth ; dung-bom, and not 


sencan, to tink ^^H 


borne aloft on Bliards or 


aer>Am,iotend; Oodtead ^^H 


scales." — Wedgwood. See 


sefic, tich : tlchien. Imiiwaick ^^^| 


^cfrao 


Gcofon, tecan ^^H 
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seolfor, silver, Ger. Silber 

se6n (part, geseah), to see; 
Si-ght 

se6than, to seethe ; sodd-en 
*settan, to cause to sit, sittan, to 
sitf to set ; seat, settle, settler, 
saddle, saddler, -sceta, as a 
termination, means settler ; 
e.g. Somerset, T>ovset 

sib, related; gossip, related in 
God; *As much sibbed as 
sieve and ridder, that grow 
in the wood together.' (Old 
Proverb.) In Suffolk the banns 
of marriage are called sib- 
heridge 

side, side ; sidle, beside, aside 

singan (past, sang),- to sing; 
song, sotigster 

siththan, after ; sith, since 

siwian, to sew. Lat. siio 
*slagan, to strike, slag; slaughter, 

. sledge (in sledge-hammer) 

slap, sleep ; sleepy, sleepless 

sUw, slow ; sloth, slow-worm. 

sleac, slack ; slacken 

slincan, to slink 

slipan, to slijf ; slop (an over- 
garment, easily slipped on), 
slippe?; slippery, sleeve (what 
pne sli2)8 the arm into) 

slitan, to slit 

sluma, slumber (h excrescent. 
Cp. thumJ and tliimMe, from 
O.E. th6ma) 

smjel, small 

*smitan, to smite, smith, smithy 
(0. E. smiththe), Goldsmith. 

Whence cometh Smith, albe he 

knight or squire, 
But from the smith, that smiteth 

at the fire ? 

smyrian, to smear 

snaw, snow 
*snican, to sneak ; snake, snail 

soft, soft (adj.); softe, soft (adv.) 

sona, soon ; eitsoons 
*s6th, true, S(}oth ; in sootli, for- 
sooth, soothsayer 

spiica, s^wke; sjwheshave 



sp^, spade 

spaetan, to spit ; sjnttle 

sparian, to spare 

spearwa, sparrow ; sparrorv- 
hawk 

spedan, to speed ; speedy 

♦spell, history, message ; gospel 
(good-tidings), spell, spell- 
hound 

spere, spear ; spar 

spinnan, to spin ; sjnnster, spin,' 
die, spindle-side ( = female 
side, of a family), spindle 
shanks, spindle tree 

spiwan, to spe7V 

springan, to sjjring ; the spring 

sprytan, to sjrrout 

stccf, a staff; ^ag- staff 

staeger, a stair ; stair-case 

staelcan, to stalk ; stalking-horse 

staemn, a stein 

stsep, a step ; footstep 

staer, a wall eye ; ^ar^-blind 

stner, a stare ; starling 
♦stalian, to trteal; stealth, stal- 
7vorth{ (0. E. stael-weorth) = 
worth stealing, stealthy 

stan, stone ; Stanley, Stanton, 
Staines, Sta7ihoi>e 

st'dndariyto stand; staddle, with- 
stand 

stArian, to stare 

steal, a stall, a place ; Txmstall, 
^jor stal 

stctip, stcej) ; steejfle 

stearc, hard ; stark, starch 
*stede, place ; stead, home-stead, 
steady, instead, bestead, stead- 
fast, Steadcombe, Karapstead 

stem, vapour, smoke ; steam 

stenc, stench, stink 
♦steopan, to bereave ; step-mother, 
step-child 

steor, a young beast; a steer, 
stirk 

steoran, to steer ; starboard, the 
right side of a vessel. * The 
rudder consisted of an oar on 
the right side of the ship, 
where the steersman stood.*-' 
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Wedgwood. Steerage^ steers- 
man 

steorra, gtc^ ; starfish, sta/rwort 

steppan, to ^ep ; stepping-stone 

sticce, a piece ; stealt ; M. E. 
stick-meal = piece-meal 

♦stician, to stick; stitch, stahe, 
stickle, stickler, stock, stockade, 
stock^sh (fish dried for stock), 
stock-Btill 

stif, stiff; stiffen 
*stigan, to ascend ; stile, stirrujf 
(steg-Ti.p = mounting rope), 
stair 

Btille, still; stiUness, still-born, 
stiU-li/e 

stingan, to sting 

stirian, to stir 

stiriga, a sturgean 

stirman, to stoj-m ; storm, storm 
*stoc a place ; Stoke, Woodstock, 
t^oke-Pogis 

st6d, a stvd of breeding steeds 
*stow, a place ; hestow, stowage, 
stowa.wa,j, Chepstow ( = trad- 
ing-place), Godstow, Felix- 
stow, Bristol 

str^cian, to stroke ; strike, streak, 
stricken 

str^t, Lat. strata, street ; Strat- 
ford, Stretion, Stratton 

Strang, strong ; strength 

streccan, to stretch ; stretcher 

streow, stra7u 

streowian, to strew ; hestrew 

stunian, to sttm ; stunted 

styl, steel ; steelyard 

styrne, stern ; aster?i 

sCigu, sow 

sum, a certain ; some 

sumer, summsr 

suna, soon ; eftsoons 

sund, a narrow sea ; sound 

s(ind, healthy ; sound 

sundrian, to sunder ; asunder, 
swndry 

snnne, swn ; Sunday 

sunn, son 

86r, sottT ; sorrel, Ger. sauer 

I tith, sotfth ; 8u99eXf Suffolk 



sw^, so, a.\so 
swan, swan ; swanherd 
swdn, swain ; boatswain 
swapan, to sweep ; swoop 
swdt, sweat 
*sweart, black ; swart-^taiX, 

swarthy. Ger. schwarz 
*swelgan, to swallow ; groundsel 

(grundswelige, the eaxth- 

devourer), swill 
swellan, to swell 
fiweltan, to die; swelter, sultry 

( = sweltry) 
swe6ster, sister 
sweord, sword 
swerian, to ^ea/r; ioiswear, 

SLUswer (0. E. andswarian, 

from and, in opposition to) 
swift, swift; swifan, to move 

quickly 
swilc, siich = sw6.-lic 
swincan, to toil ; swink (Milton) 
swingan, to scourge ; swinge 
swymman, to swim 
swyn, swine ; S?vin - bum ( =b 

swine-stream), Swin-hope 
syl,post, log ; sill (as in window- 

sill), grunsel (Milton) 
synn, sin ; sinner, sintvl 
td, toe 

tacn, token ; betoken 
tMe, a toad ; tadpole 
taecan (past taehte), to teach 
taegel, tail 

taeppan, to tap ; tapster 
taesan, to pluck, pull ; to tease, 

teasel 
tiim, tame. Ger. zahm, Lat. 

domare, Gk. damoAi 
taper, a taper 

t6ar, a tear, Comp. Ger. Zdhre 
♦tellan, to teU, reckon ; tale, tell 

off, foretell 
t6man, to teem 
temian, to tame, yoke together ; 

team 
tc6n (past teah, pi. tugon), to 

draw; tofv, tug, to educate, 

wanton — ill-brought up. Cp. 

* wel-itogenQ * = -wQll-ViVia- 
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tinea, titatch ; thecean, to cover 

(So. tbeek). Comp. Oer, Daoh, 
a roof, dfthen, to cover ; Lat. 

tegere \ Qk. ttegeiil, to cover 
thancian, to thank 
tbauon, iTicnfe 
tbawan, to t^ii 
tbeah, though 
thefiw, custom ; fi«(j 
thegen, seriant; thaae 
tlienoan, to thint. Not to bo 

confounded with tkifiean 
the6f, tktff Cp. Qer. Dieb 
theoli, the thigh 
thersoan, to (Arc**.,- tkreiAeld 

(O.E. therscwald, from maid 

-^wood) 
thio, tiiei ; thieket , 

thinoao, to »eein ; methiaii 
thing, thing 

thing, a meetiDg, council (Da- 
nish); Ai«/in5 = house-coiiiicit 
thiatel, a (Airf/e. Cp.Oei.IHitei 
thrlfel, slave; thrall-, enthrall, 

thralAoiu 
thied, thread 
thtefi, three 
thringan, to ihronj 
throte, throat 
throwian, to anKer ; throe 
thdma, thumb ; tldoibla 
thuner, thnmder 
thurh, ihrovgh ; thoroughfare 
thmatig, thirtty 
thus, tkii* 
thfisend, thovtand 
thwang, theng 
thweor, diagonal; thnrart, a- 

thTcart 
•thyrel, a bole ; drill, vostril" 

nose-hole, thriil 
thjrn, a thorn; Thorsey (- 

tboni-islaDd) 
thyracel, a tho'ethold. Wrongly 

written eometimes tliresh- 

hold. See Theracan 
thjrstan, to IMrit. Cp. thyr. 



tld, time; tide, Whitsnn 
hetide (to happen in timo) 

tl^n, to tie; Hntie 

tigel (Lat. tc^ula), UIb 

tilian, to tiU; tilth 

tlma, time ; betiniei 

timber, timber; timbian, 
build. Cp. Ger. ^mviar, i 



tjrian, to vex, iarra (Shakspe 
tobrecan, to break in pieces, it 

break (Judges iz. 53) 
to-dsg, to-day (to has the for 

of a demonatrativ ■ 

compound) 
toll, tovgh ; toughen 
t61, tool , 

tai, a tell ; toll-bar, toU-lo^k 'I 
top, a ball, a tuft at tha top M 

anything; toppU; (o^uy-turT' 

{ = top-aide t' other wm-J ' 
tuth, ta<ith ; pi. Nom. and 4 ' 

tfth; taothaoiDs 
•tredan.to tread; treddle,ti _. 

(a trodden path, hence way ff 

life), tradesman, (radfe- wind (a 

wind that blows in a constant 

direction). 

I bnded In tbo Udb'i 



highivB 






Usy hourly tmmi 

Fnr on my hurt thBj trtai 



trendle, a. circle ; trundlf, trin- 
dle (a coil of wai-taper), 
trend (to turn or bend iS'i 
direction) 

treOw, a tree, Cp. Gk, dvyh Dj 

treppe, a trap ; en^vji 

trog, tub ; trough, trmv 
•tiuwa, faith; tr«e, t "' 
betroth, traiim 

tunbere, a dancer, I 
O, E. tumUait, to dax 

tan, an enciosnre, to»n: 
tg»an, to enclose 
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tnnga, toliffllB. Get. Zunijs 


names of persons endii^ in ^^H 


tnrf, tHTf 


-i>-ea!d ^^M 


tni, tutk 


weal], a tuall (from Lat. nzJ/ani, ^^M 


'tw6, twJ, tjeo; Tmford, tn-ain, 


a rampart) ^^H 


ttttin, letneen, twelve, ttDenty 


wealla, foreigner; Wehhtaiai, ^^H 


twioaan, to iseiUh 


nalnut, Coianall, Walei ^^H 


twig, (nri?. Qa.Znidg 


wealwtan, to roll ; itallom ^^H 


twin, (n-ifw; eiiimae 


weaps, a tvatp. Lat. vespa ^^H 


tyman, to (b«h (bring forth) ; 


*weard, Kord (a person under ^^H 


teemins (.-replete-, 




tyadsr, Under; tendan.to fi«rf, 




(Wt on fire 


liBf-Niarif.wood-n'ani; names ^^H 


xipan, above : tiphraiA (O.B. iip- 


oE persons in ■nm,Td,3.s Ed- ^^H 


gehreden) 


itiarij, Ethelniar.^, IForbmlon ^^H 


U.<nlt 


(£««%, town), meir (O.E. waar, ^^H 


wio, weaS ; 0. E. wicon, to be 


an eDclosore, a fishpond) ^^H 


weak; weaken, teeakiiHS 


wearm, wan»; warmth ^^H 


*wiaian, to naick ; tvaie, church- 


neas, wan ^^H 




weaxan(part.weoi),to«a»! ^H 


□f the patron-saint), tvai^vl. 


wed, a pledge; teed, wedlaei, ^^H 


amalia 


«'ei;./tnjr ^^B 


■nfid, wooij; moodbim, noodriiff. 


weder, iceather ^^H 


modi^ard 


*wefan, to ^eare: weather, tteb, ^H 


irfidan, to wade 


cobni«i (attercop — spider), ^^H 


wieog, wedge. From 0. E. tea- 


m^b,t4r, vsoof, weft ^H 




w%, nuiji ,■ ateay, nvii/ward ^^^H 




wegan, to bear; weigh, to nvJ^A ^^H 


wagBD, Kogon. wain 




WEpen, mapon 


wel, weU, ■mll-nigh ^H 


•w*r, icoru ; beiarrp, aware. See 


*wc1a, teeai; trealtA, commen- ^^M 


Weard 


teeal, wealthy ^H 


wier, an enclosure; wexr, H'a/. 


wensji, to think; weev., over- ^^H 






wiEiing. a wall ; TIarwick 


wendan, to go ; went, to trend ^^H 


wcescan, to woih. 


weorc, tuerk ^H 


water, WB(#7-i w»t, rert, llfrf- 


weorpan, to throw, cast; warp, ^^H 


more 




wfigian, to wo? ; inagglt, wag- 


wcortban, to become ; worth, as ^^^| 


tail 


in < woe worth the daj ' ^^H 


wil4w4, jceUaday 

wald. wood; HWidm, names 


weorthe, taorthy; atalteart = ^^H 


Eteel-worth7 ^^H 


of places ending in -mold 




wamb, Komb 


w^pan, to Tce^ ^^H 


•wana, a defioiencj ; jpo n(, tra n (on 


werig, Kirvry ; ai^eary ^H 


(aee Tfion), wan, jiwtw 


wesiin, to be ; was ^^H 


wand-wnrp, a mole; na/il. 


wesle, treaael ^^H 


oont (Welsh Border) 


wfistan, to lay waste. Cp. Lat. ^^1 


wandiian, to Tcander 


tastare ^^H 


wamian, to bewaia ; ivarn 


wether, nin'I^ ^^H 


*VE8ldan,to Kteia-, Biatnalda: 


wJo, a dwelling ; JVorwioh, Wick ^H 
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wicca, a wizard ; rvitch, witch' 

crafty wiclied 
wid, wide ; ividth 
widewe, widow ; widower 
wif, wife, woman \ htissy = house- 
wife. Cp. Ger. Weib 
wiht, thing, creature ; wiffhi, 

whit, att^ht 
wild, Tvild ; jvilderness, bewilder 
willa, will ; wilful 
win, war ; Godfvin, Baldwin 
win, wine ; win£hihher, wine- 
^ess. Cp. Lat. vinumf Ger. 
Wein 
"w^» joy ; winsome 
wincle, a wilk ; pinewincts 
wind, wind; windward, wind- 
hover, windo7v ( = wind - eye. 
See eage), windro?v 
windan (part, wand) to wind ; 

willow (O.B. m7i<?cZ-tre6w) 
winnan, to ivin 
winter, ivinter 

♦witan (1st per. ic wat, past 
wiste), to know ; ivit, wisdom, 
wot, wist, wistful, witness, 
Witenagemote ; wise, y-wis 
(wrongly written / wis') 
with, against ; rvithstand, with- 
hold 
wlgec, warm ; lukc-vfoxm. 
wed, mad ; ivood, Wodm, the 
god who inspired men with 
martial fury, Wednesday, 
Wanshorough 
w^olcen, cloud ; welMn 
wop, whoop 
word, word ; ^y-^nvord 
worth, farm; Worth\Vi%, Bos- 

worth 
woruld, world 
w6s, juice ; ooze 
\rraecca, an exile ; wretch 
wraestan, to twist ; wrest, 
iKTesth 



wraeth, wrath 

wr6can, to avenge; wreaks 
wretch, wretched 

wregan, to nccuse ; bewray 

wr6tha, a band ; wreath, writhe 

wrihan or wrigan, to cover, to rig 

wrincle, a wrinkle 

wringan, to wring 

writan (past wrat), to write, 
writ 

wuce, week. Ger. Woche 
*wudu, wood, Woodstodk, Odi- 
ham (Hants) 

will, wool ; woollen 

wulf , wolf 

w6na, wont; from wunian, to 
dwell 

w6nd, wound ; woundwort 

vfundnsin,U) }vonder ; wondrmis, 
* woundy ' (prov.) 

♦wurthian, to honour; worship, 
worshipful 

wyl or well, a well ; from weal- 
Ian, to spring up, boil 

♦wyrcan (past, worhte), to work; 
wro^ight, Wright (proper 
name), wheelwri^A^, ship- 
nyright 

wyrd, fate ; weird 

wyrian, to curse ; worry 

wyrm, a^ worm; hWndi-worm, 
7vorm-n'ood (properly worm- 
wort) 

wyrs, 7Vorse 

*wyrt, a herb; wort, orchard 
( = wort-yard), wart, called 
by analogy from growing on 
the skin 
yean, to eke 

ydel, vain, empty; idle; love- 
in-idleness (properly love-in- 
idle, i.e. love in vain) 
yfel, evil. Cog. ill 
yrman, to harm 
^m^n ^ast am), to run 
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iThe more prolific roots are marked mth an asterishl 



absum, f ui, esse, to be away ; ab- 
sent, absence, absentee 
*acer, acris, acre, 8harj>; acrid, 
acerbity, acrimony, exacer- 
bate, eager (* eager droppings 
into milk,* Hamlet\ vinegar 
(vinaigre = sharp wine) 
acidus, tfov/r ; acid 
acuo, to sharpen ; acute 
adultus, grown itp ; adult 
♦aedes, house; edify (Jacio^ to 

make), edifice, edification 
♦aequus, eqtial ; equable, equa- 
tion, equit}', iniquity, equi- 
poise, equinox 
2istimOtto value; esteem, estim- 
able, aim 
sestus, tide ; estuary 
setemus, eternal ; eternity 
jevum, an age; coeval, medi- 
eval, primeval 
"^ijQQT afield; agrarian, agriculture, 

peregrination 
agger, heap ; exaggerate 
agito (frequentative from ago), 

to agitate 
^ago, egi, actum, to do, drive ; 
agent, act, action, exigence, 
actor, actuate, actual, cogent 
(from cogo = co-ago), counter- 
act, exact, exigency, react, 
transact^ 
ala, a wing ; aisle 
alacer, alaicris, alacre, brisk; 

alacrity 
alius, aTwihcr; alias ( = other- 
wise), alien, alibi ( = other- 
where) 
allaudo, to praise (Fr. allouer), 

allow 
*alo, to notmsh; aliment, ali- 
mony, coalesce, element ? 
♦alter, the other of tfvo ; alter- 
nate, alternative, altercation, 
sub&ltem 



*altus, high ; altitude,exalt, altar, 
Fr. ha2(t, haughty. It. alto 

ambiguus, doubtful ; ambiguity 

ambio (eo, I go), to go rownd 
about, to canvass for p^iblio 
office ; ambition, circumam- 
bient 

ambulo, to walk ; ambulatory, 

perambulator 
*amo, to love, amicus, a friend • 
amoroiTs, amiable, amateur, 

, amity, inimical, enemy 

amoenus, pleasant ; amenity 

amplus, wide ; ample, amplitude 

ango, xi, ctum and xum, to 
throttle ; anxious, anguish 

angulus, a corner; angle, tri- 
angle 
♦anima, breath ; animate, animal, 

inanimate, reanimate 
*animus, mind ; magnanimous 
(large-minded), equanimity, 
animosity, animadvert, una- 
nimity 

annulus, ring ; annular 
♦annus, year ; annual, biennial, 
annals, anniversary, superan- 
nuated 

antiquus, ancient ; antique, an- 
tic, antiquity 

»nus, old woman ; anile 
"f^perio, ui, tum, to open ; ape- 
rient, aperture, April (the 
opening month) 

apis, bee ; apiary 
*appello, to call ; appellation, 

. appeal, appellant, peal (of 
bells) 

aptus, fit ; apt, adapt, aptitude, 

attitude 
♦aqua, water ; aquatic, aquarium, 
aqueous, aqueduct 

SiqmlSL, eagle; Fr. aigle, aquiline 

arbiter, a judge (from ad, to ; 
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; arbour, arboricnl- 



acgentum, lilrer ; argent, ar- 

gentiferons 
BTgilla, elai/; nigUlaaeons 
arguo, to jMvra ; firgne, argu- 

BriduE, dry ; arid, aridity 
•atma, pi. amit ; arm, arms, 
alarm (It.all'arme -to arms), 
armistice (a staying of fight- 
ing) 
aro, to ;)Im;yft; arable. Cp. O.E. 

•ars, tig, art; artiSoe, artist, inert 
{Lnt. inera — yoid ot art) 

"artns, joint, artiouluB, a little 
jmiit; article, artiCD late 

asper, rough ; exasperatfl, as- 

atroi, eniel ; atrodoua, atrooity 
audal, loJd; audacious, alldaci^ 
'audio, to hear ; audience, andi- 
, audible, ' Oyez,' obey. 



augment, antbor ( = oiie w 

iDOteases).anct umnus.autni 

auria, fori auricle (dim.), nu 

•annim,ffoW; auriferous (= go 
beaiing), Fr. or, omlolil 

Buspei (from aim*, bird, a 
tpecio, to bebold), a bird-t 
one wlio predicts from obs 
ving birda ; aospidona 

Ruxilium, kelp (from tiugei 
attxiliaiy 

avaruB, greedy ; 





avidus, fi^fr; avidity 
"avia, bird; aTiary, ostrich (1 
avtrache, from Lat, avU, Gld 
^nruthoi') 
'barba, bea^d ; barb, barber, bar* 
bel (tbe bearded-Bsh) 
beatus, Ueued; beatify, beati- 

*bellum, lear ; bellicose, 

*bcDe, TTell; benefit, benef 

benediction 
benignns, Mvd ; bentgii, 

nignity 
bestia, ieatt ; bestial 
bibo, to drislc; imbibe, 

Mre, beverage, beaver ' 

of a helmet} 
hrai, tKO a-piecc \ binocular, 

•bis, tmice \ bisect, tussextUlt 
balance (Lat. Mlanx, frODk 
lanx, the dish of a weighing 
scale), biscuit (jbit and cootuf, 
baked ; the bread or biscuit 
of tbe Roman soldiers 
twice prepared in the i 

blandns, tnuxith ; bland, 
dish, blandiabinent 

boons, good ; boou, boontjr 

•brevis, short; brevity, ■— 

abbreviate, breviary, a1 

{abbreviare, Fr. dbr/go', 

deluge, from rfi'IitFiKm) 

bulla, a little revnd enta 
worn about the necks ot Ro- 
man children; a leal; bull 
(papal decree), bulletin 

bjraa, leather; bursar, purser, 

cabalius, horie ; cavalry, Fr, 

cheral, chevalier, ohivaliy 
cadaver, eorpse ; cadaverous 

•oado, cecldi, casum, to /oUj 
case, casual, cadent, coder" 
incident, accident, colnol 
decide, occasion 

•oedo, cecldi, cfcsum, to 
Mil; enicide, boinidde, 
cide, vulpecide, precise. 
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^M don, cement (cEedimeQtum^ 


ture,capadty.teceive,deoeive, ^^^| 


^f amall stonea, as cut from the 


accept, except, recipient, re- ^^^1 


^ quarry, used for walls) 


ceipt, precept, conceit, caitiff ^^^1 


caJ&TEiiCas, dimtt^fj calamily 


(It. cattivo) ^H 


oaldtro, to kict; recaJcdtrant 


capsa, a ciest; esse, capsule, ^^^H 


(fr. ealx. the heel, whecue 


casement, chapel, chaplain, ^^^1 


Incnloate) 


cash (money kept in the ^^^1 


H^ »CAicaiae,peWe; calcnlate(peb- 


cheat), cashier ^^^| 


^m bles beioe used foe compnta- 


'capnt, bead; capital, decapi- ^^H 


H tion), calculua (Ir. calx, a 


tate, Fr. chef, chief, kerchief, ^^M 


^1 small Btone, whence chalk. 


precipice, precipitate, preci- ^^^H 


■ calcme) 


pitouE, captaio, chapter,chap- ^^H 


H calidus, narm\ caudle (Fr. 


let ^^H 


■ chaud) 


*carba, a lire cml ; carbon, car- ^^H 




buncle (dim.), carbonado (to ^^^H 


F callosity 


broil on the coal ; hence to ^^H 


oamera, a room ; chamber, com- 


cnt and score for broiling) ^^H 


rade (It. oamerata) 






cardo, hinge ; caidinol ^^^H 




carina, Reel; careen (to repair ^^H 


cancelU,(T<™-Wj.,';flO«fl«w*; 


the keel) ^H 


chancel, chancellor, cancel 


carmen, toHg; charm ^^H 


(to cross out), chancery 


caro, to card ; carduna (a teasel ^^H 


'candeo, to thine ; candidus. 


used in'dresBing cloth) ^^H 


Khite; candid, candour, can- 


*caro, camis, /fjA; carnal, car- ^^H 


dle, incandescent, candela- 


nage, carnivorous, charnel- ^^^1 


brum, incense, incentive, in- 


honae, camation (Besh-co- ^^M 




lonred), carnival (catnis ^^^H 


candidate Cpersons who can- 


levamen = sokoe of the Besh), ^^M 


vassed for public offices 


carrion (Fr. charogne) ^H 


among the Bom ana went 


carpentnm, a ear; carpenter ^^H 


abont in white robes, emble- 


(wheel-wright) ^^M 


matical of purity) 


carpo, to plvck ; carp, vb. ^^H 


canis, dog; canine, kennel 


carnim, ear ; chariot, carriage, ^^H 


canna, read ; cane, canal, chan- 


cliur &, bancs ^^H 


nel, canister (canista, n wick- 


•cams, ifeu?-; Fr. elier, charity, ^^M 


er-basket) 


cherlah, caress ^H 


cannabis, henip ; canvas 


caseas, cheete ; caseins ^^^1 


•cano, cantum, to otbj (alBO 


castanea, chestnid ^^^1 


canto); cant, canticle, en- 


*cast[go (from cactus), to air- ^^^H 


chant, chanticleer, chant, in- 


ml; castigate, cliastise, ^^M 


cantation, recant, deacantt 


chasten ^H 


accent 


castas, ehagte; chastitj ^^H 


cai^llos, Mir; capillary, Fr. 


casus, ekance (from cado); ^^H 


cheveux ; diahevellod (with 


casual,casuist(onewhoEtadie3 ^^H 


the hair out of order) 


cases of conscience) ^^H 


caper, a gmU ; caprice, ca- 


catena, chain ; concatenate ^^H 


priole 


Cauda, tail; cue, qneue ^^H 


■ •oaido,cepi,oaptnm, (ufaieicap- 


cauha, eeh or eabbaqe; canli- ^^H 


M liT^ capable, captiooii, cap- 


flower ^H 
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*causa, a cause ; causative, ex- 



cuse, accuse 



caveo, cavi, cautum, to take 

ca/re ; cautious, caution 
*cavus, hollmv ; cave, excavate, 

cavity, cavern 
*cedo, cessi, cessum, to goy yield ; 
cede, proceed, procession, 
cease, accede, concede, ex- 
ceed, ancestor, decease 
celeber, bris, bre, celebrated ; ce- 
lebration 
celer, eris, e, STvift ; accelerate, 

celerity 
celo, to hide ; conceal 
clavis, key (Fr. clef); conclave 
(a room under lock and key), 
clef 
♦censeo, to j^idge ; censure, cen- 
sor 
♦centrum (fr, Gk. kentron, a 
point), centre ; centrifugal, 
centralize 
♦centum, hundred \ cent, century, 
centurion 
Ceres, CcreSy the goddess of 
agriculture; cereal 
♦cerno, crevi, cretum, to dis- 
tinguish ; discern, discreet, 
secret, concern, secretary 
certus, sure ; certain, ascertain, 
certify, certificate. See Facio 
cervix, neck-, cervical 
cesso, to cease from ; cease, ces- 
sation 
♦charta, paper \ chart, charter, 

cartel, cartoon, card 
♦cingo, nxi, nctum, to gird ; 
cincture, encincture, precinct, 
succinct 
circum, round; circumstance 
circus, a circle; circus, circulate 
cista (Gk. kiste), a box; chest, 

cist 
♦cito,to roxise (Fr. cieo, to move) ; 
cite, incite, excite, recite, 
resuscitate, citation 
*civis, citizen, civitas, state; 
civic, civil, civilian, civilize, 
city, citizen 



♦clamo, to shout) claim, clamOur, 
exclaim, disclaim, proclaim, 
reclaim, proclamation, excla- 
mation 
♦clarus, clear) clarify, clarion, 
clarionet, claret (* Having 
a reddish tint, but not the 
full red of ordinary red 
wine.' — Wedgwood^ 

classis, a class or order of 
citizens ; classicus, belonging 
to the highest class of Roman 
citizens; classic, classical 
♦claudo, si, sum, to shut; include, 
exclude, preclude, seclude, 
cloister, close, closet, enclose, 
clause 

clavus, nail; clove (from its 
resemblance to a nail) 

Clemens, mild; clemency, in- 
clement 

cliens, tis, dependant; client 

clino, to bend; incline, recline 
♦clivus, a sli)pe; acclivity, pro- 
clivity, declivity 

ccelebs, bachelor; celibacy, ce- 
libate 

C(jelum, sky; celestial, ceiling 
(originally the canopy of a 
bed) 

coepi, to begin; inception 

cogito,to think (from co-agito); 

cogitate, excogitate 
•cognosce, to know; recognize, 
cognition, cognizant, recon- 
noitre 

cogo (from co-ago), to compel ; 
cogent, coagulate 

coUum, neck ; collar, colporteur 

*colo, ui, tum, to till; colony, 
culture, cultivate, agriculture, 
horticulture 

color, colour 

columna, column ; colonel, the 
officer at the head of a 
column (also spelled coronel, 
whence the pronunciation), 
colonnade 

♦comes, itis, companion (from 
. cum and eo, to go); comity. 
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eount, county, constable 
( = comes stabuli, count of 
the stable) 

commodus, convenient ; com- 
modity, accommodate 

communis, common'^ communi- 
cate, community 

conjux, gis, h/ushand or mfe\ 
conjugal. From jungo, I join 

constare (Fr. coiiter), to stand 
one in ; to cost 

constipare, to cram ; consti- 
pated, costive 

contra, against ; contradict, 
counter, counterfeit 

conviva, a guest ; convivial 

coyidL, plenty \ copious 

copulo, to join together ; copu- 
lative, couple 
*coquo, xi, ctum, to hoil^ cook, 

decoct, decoction, kitchen 
*cor, dis, heaH (Fr. coeur); 
cordial, courage, discourage, 
encourage, core, concord, dis- 
cord, record 
♦corium, hide (Fr. cuir, leather) ; 
excoriate, currier, cuirass, 
cuirassier, curry (vb.) 

coTTiM, horn; cornet, cornucopia 

( = horn of abundance) 
*corona, crown ; coronet, coronel, 
coronation, coroner,older spel- 
ling crowner (crown-officer), 
corolla (little crown), cornice 
♦corpus, oris, }fody\ corpse, in- 
corporate, corporal, corporeal, 
corps, corset, corslet, (Sp.) 
cuerpo, corpulent 

cortex, icis, harh\ cork, cortical, 
decorticate 

costa, rih\ intercostal, accost, 
cutlet (Fr. cdtelette) 

eras, tO'nwrrow; procrastinate 

crassus, thick \ crass, Fr. gros, 

grocer, gross, engross 
♦credo, to believe; creed, cre- 
dible, credit, credulous, cre- 
ditor, credentials, accredit, 
miscreant ( = misbeliever), re- 
creant (« apostate). The two 



latter terms originated dur- 
ing the period of the Crusades 
♦creo, avi, atum, to create; 

creation, creature 
♦cresco, crevi, cretum, to grow; 
(Fr. croitre, to grow), cres- 
cent, increase, increment, 
accrue 

creta, chalk ; cretaceous, crayon 

crimen, crime; criminal, in- 
criminate, discrimmate (all 
from cerno) 

crispus, curledy crisp. O.E. cirps 
= crisp, curled 

crudelis, cniel 

crudus, ram ; crude, recrudes- 
cent 

crusta, C7'xist; custard (originally 

written crustade) 
♦crux, cis, cross ; (Fr. croix), 
crucify, cruciform, crusade, 
cruise (to cross the sea), 
excruciate, crosier 
♦cube, ui, itum, to lie down, in- 
cubate, cubical, cubit, in- 
cumbent, recumbent; Fr. coit^ 
vccy covey 

cucullus, oorcl 

culmen, top ; culminate 
♦culpa, fault ; culpable, culprit, 
inculpate, exculpate 

culter, knife ; coulter, cutlass, 
cutler, curtleaxe (a corruption 
of It. coltellaccio) 

cumulus, a heap ; accumulate* 
encumber (to overload) 

cupio, to desire; Cupid, cupidity, 

concupiscence 
♦cura, care, euro, to pay attention 
. tOi to cure ; cure (of souls), 
curate, sinecure, curator, se- 
cure, incurable, accurate, 
procure 
♦curro, cursum, to run ; current, 
incur, recur, occur, incursion, 
excursion, succour, course, 
discourse, cursive, cursor}', 
discursive, curricle, corridor 
♦curvus, crooked ; curve ; Fr. 
oowrher, to bend, curb, curvet 
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custoa, odis, ieeper; custody 
cntis, ikin, ; Cuticle 
cygmu'i, iicim ; crfguet 
'damno, to eondemn ; damn, 
oondemnatioa, damnge, ia- 
demnify 
•debeo, debitom, to eice ; debt, 
debtor, indebted, Fr. devoir, 
perf. part, dfl; dae, duty. 



debili s, jceall ; debility, debilitata 
■•decein, ten ; decimal, December 
(the tenth month of the Bo- 
man year), decimate; decaoal, 
dean (a chief of ten) 

deoens. Jit, decent ; decns, oris, 
lionour ; decorato 

delici^, treat ; delicious, deli- 

Aeliio, ix) quit the furroiv (lira) 
inplovghing ; delirium 

•dens, dentia, tooth \ dent., dent- 
ist, trident, indent (to notch B, 
margin so sb to make it like 
u row ot teoth, Indenturea 
are duplicate documents that 
are indented together, so that 
the notches coirespond ta 
each cither), dandelion, 
densns, thick ; dense, condense 
deaero, ui, rtum, to desert ; cle- 

sert (subst.) 
desidero, to jmahfar; deeire 

•DeuB, God ; deitj, deify, deist, 
deodand (something to be 
given to God), O dear 1 
divine, divination 
deiter, fjght-hand ; deiterous, 
deiterity 

"dico,diotuin,to»ay; dictionary, 
diction, benediction, benison, 
malediction, malison, dictate, 
predict, verdict, indict, in- 
dite, ditto 

'dies, day, diumns, daily ; 
dial (for showing the time 
of day), diary, diomal, 
(Fr. jour, a d^), journal, 
jomTiey, iournE7min,9o;oam, 
aiftpmn, meridian 



digitos, /n^«r ; digit 
•dignus, Tcorthy ; dignor, (o i 
vBorthi) ; dignity, dignify, 
dign, deign, indigmty, ' 

diligo, lexi, leotnra, 
diligent, delight, 

AaaSiftarfitl; dire, 
dj'sco, to Uara ; disciple, 

discrimino, to dinde 
minate. See cemo 
divido, i, sun: 



divi! 



i (fron 




deus), divine ; divinity 

*do, datum, lojTitw ; data (things 
given), dative, date, antedate, 
postdate, add,render, to give 
back (Fr. rendre), surrender, 
edit, tradition, treason 

•doceo, ui, ctnm, to feaoh ; 
doctor, docile, doctrine 

•doleo, to griere ; condole, dole- 
ful, dolorous 

'dominus, lord ; domlna, lady ; 
daeona, donaaj dominate, 
domineer, dominion, domain, 
don (Spanish), damsel, dame, 
modame, mademoiselle 
domo, to tame ; indomitabti 
Cp. (amp 

■domus, htiute ; dotnidle, 
tic, dome, majordomo( 
of the house) 

*dono, to give, dontim, b. gWl\ 
donation, donative, ""■' " " 

•dormio, ivi, Hum; to sleap'j 
dormitory, dormouse, doH] 

dorsum, hack; dorsal, endorsa. 

dos. tis, djnvry ; dowager, eDdoW 

dobius (from duo, two, and ee. 

lo go, to move alternately in 

two directions), dnbiotlt, 

doah^ul 1 dubito, to dmiH \ in- 

dubitoble 

'daoD, xi, ctum, to lead; dukc^. 
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^r doge, conduce, conduct, edii- 


tionery. office, comSt (-con- ^^^| 


^H cate, indnce, tradnce, seduce, 


feet), faction, fashion, feat, ^^H 


^m oonduit, ducat, dccby 


feasible, feature (the make of ^^H 


^H *dao, (»»; dual, duplex, double. 




^H duple, daet^ doubloon (3 


elScieat. affect, effect, infect; ^^^H 


H double pistole), doublet 


fabula, a story, fable, fabu- ^^^H 


^P daodecim, iipelve ; duodecimals ; 


lous; facetus. olfver; face- ^^^H 


^™ Fr. donzaine, doaeu 


tious, facetiiB ^^^| 


dnruB, hard, duro, to harden ; 


fallo, to ffcmr^i faUibIc ; ^H 


durable, endure, indurate, 


false, falsify, fail ^H 


during, dutcsee 


falx, a icuthe, hooi, foldiion ; ^^H 


ebrius, dmni; inebriate, sober 


faleo, falcon (the hooked ^^H 


ebur, iiwy. (Fr. ivoire) 


bird) ^H 


edo, edi, esum, to cai; esca. 


fama (Fari, to speak), rejwt ; ^^H 


food; edible, esculent 


famous, infamy ^^^H 


edo, didi. ditum, to sire o«t; 


fames, kimger ; famine ^^H 


edit, editor 


fans, tis, gjieaking ; infant. In- ^^M 


ego, I; egotiBt, egoist 


fanta, fate, fatal ^^M 


*enio, emi, emptum, to ftwy; 


fanuni, temple ; fame, profane ^^^H 


»eo, ivi, itom, to go ; exit, adit 


(outside the temple, not dedl- ^^M 


cated, common), fanatic ^^^1 




farcio, to ginf, farce (a play ^^^1 






sedition, a going apart, issue 


( = farced meat) ^^M 


(exire, Fr. issir) 


farlaa,/0Nr; farinaceous ^^H 


oquus, lioTie ; equestrian, equer- 




ly, equine 


*fateor, fassus. to eovfeu ; pro- ^^^^| 


•erto, to wander ; err, error. 




enatio, aberration 


fatigo, to rrears ; f atigna ^^H 


exainino, meigk (from eraiiie«. 




the tongue of a balance, nnd 




tiiat from Bgineii), examine, 


faveo, fSvi, fautum, to faraiir ; ^^H 


examination 


fautor (supporter) ^^H 


eiemplum, erample; sample, 


f ebris, fcter ; febrile, febrifuge ^^H 


sampler, exemplary 


fecundus. fertile; fecund, ^^H 


1 exerceo, to emroue. Bee Aiceo 


fecundity ^^^H 


Bipedio, to let frea (from pes, 
difl, foot); expedite, expe- 


felee. mt (the fruitful, from ^^H 


same root as fcetus. offtpHng . ^^M 


dient, expedition, impede 


fecundity. Ok. phuein, to ^^H 


Bipwior, tuB, to iry\ expert, 


beget. Comp. O.K. be6n. to ^^M 




bey. feline ^H 


ejsul, enMe. From viUm, soil 


felix, Rappy; felicity, felicitate ^^H 


extra, ovMde ; extraneous 


femina. friHTian ; feminine, etfe- ^^^H 


•faciea, a faee ; facial, super- 




ficies, fa^^ade 


leTiie,feitwal ; ferial ^H 


faoiliB Cfromfaoio), eaty ; facile, 


*fero, tuli, latum, to bear ; infer, ^^^1 


facility, difficulty 


confer, refer, differ, differ- ^^^^| 


■ •faoio, to maie ; faber, a iCDTfer; 


enea, auffer, transfer, defer, ^^^| 


^ fabric, forge (Lat. fabrica). 


fertile, reference; dilute, ^^^1 


^K counterfeit , refit, uonfcc- 


relate, correlative ^^H 
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ieioi., fierce \ ferocious, ferocity 

•ferrum, iron ; fermginous, far- 
rier (a worker in iron, a sheer 
of horses), fermle, an iron 
ring 

"erveo, to hoil; fervesco, to 
begin to boil ; fervent, fervid, 
fervor, eftarvesoe, ferment 
festom, a ieUday ; feast, fes- 
tival, ICte, festoon 
fibra.jfSra; fibrous, fringe (Lat, 
fimbria) 

•fides, failh (Fr. foi); fidelity, 
infidel ; fido, to tru^t, confide, 
(Uffident, perfidy, perfidions, 
affidavit, defiance, affiance 

'fip), si, fixum, to jia; fistnre, 
crucifix, transfix 
lilias, !»a ; filial, afHUatc, Fitz 

•filum, thrend ', file (of soldiers), 
bill-file, defile (to march in 
a, line), filigree (ornaments 
mode of gold or silver wire), 
fillet (a little thread: a 
fillet of veal ia bonnd together 
by a thread), profile 
findo, fissom, t<] cleave; fiasuie, 

fissile 
fingo.nii, fictam, to fnrm ; fic- 
tion, figment, fiodle, feign, 
effigies (^n image made), 
feint, faint 

'finis, end; finish, finite, infinite, 
confine, define, fine, in fine, 
finical, finance, final, finality, 
affinity, finish 

•finnua, firm ; cwifirm, affina, 
affirmative, firmament, infirm, 
infinaary, iafinnitj, farm. 
■The inconvenience of pa;r- 
juent in kind early made iini- 
Tersal the substitntion of a, 
money payrnent, which was 
(ailed Jirma alba or blanche 
fveme, from being paid in 
silver or with money instead 
of victuals.' (Wedgwood.) 
fiscas, ireatury; confiscate. 

Siccus, fiaMi/; 5accid 



flagellutQ, Khip ; flagellate, 

Flagellants, flail 
fiagitium, diagraee \ flagitious 
flagro, to burn ; fli^rant, con- 

fiagratioD 
flamma. fame; .inflame, in- 

fiammable, flamingo (tha 

flame-bird), flambeau, "" 

*flccto. si. mm, to hendi Infletf 
fleslble, inflexion 
fligo, fiiclnm, to datk; afflic^^ 

inflict, affliction 
flo, fiatum, to bhw ; inflate, 

flatnlent 
•Bos, &OUS, Jloieer ; flour, floral, 

floriocltmre, florist, Gonriah 
•0UD, fluxum, to film' ; fioid, in- 
fluence, influential, affiuent, 
influenza, flux, EnperflQonEi 
Hnctus, a icace ; fluctuate 
focus, hearth ; focus, focal 
fodio, fossnm, to iWj ; fosdl, 

fcedus, ens, a ct/eeimnt ; federal, 

confederate 
•folium, leaf; foil, the gold or 
silver leaf used to throw np 
the colour of a gem, foliage, 
folio, trefoil, ciniinefoil, 
portfolio 

'fans, lis, a/oKNjain ; font, fount 

fores, e/oori ; foras, out of doort ; 
foreign, (^, as in Boverd^n, 
excrescent) 
•forma, a, form-, formal, forma- 
lity, inform, reform, forma- 
tion, nniform, conform, Non- 
confonuist, perform, per- 
formance, deformit]', fortnntoa 
(dim.) 

form1do,/efif; formidable 

f oraax, fwrnace 

fors, tis, ohaace; fortnito 

fortuna,/iirt»w;in" 

•f ortis, xtrong ; fortitude, fo 

fortress, comfort, fmoe, « 

force, reinforce, ef&nt, fcsli 

forom. inariet-plaee; Vr. fofi 
fair, forensii 
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♦flfango, flracttim, to hroak\ 
fracture, fraction, fragment, 
refractory, irrefragable, fra- 
gile, infringe, frail 
♦frater, Jr</^A^r ;. fraternal, (Fr. 

fr^re) friar, fraternity 
♦fraus, -frandis, deceit; fraud, 
fraudulent 

frequens, frequent \ frequenta- 
tive 

frico, xi, ctum, to rub ; friction 

frigus, cold ; frigid, refrigerate 

frivolus, tilly ; frivolous, frivo- 
lity, fribble (a trifling fellow) 

frons, dis, leaf; frond 
♦frons, tis, forehead ; front, 
frontispiece (properly fronti- 
spice), frontal, affront, con- 
front, frontier, frounce, 
flounce, effrontery 

fruor, f ructus, to enjoy ; fruit, 
fruition, fruitage, fruiterer, 
frugal, frugality, fructify 

frustra, in vain ; frustrate 

frustum, a piece ; frustum (of 

a cone) 
♦fugio, to flee ; fugitive, refuge, 
febrifuge, refugee, subterfuge, 
fugue, centrifugal 

fulgeo, to shine ; effulgent, re- 
fulgent; fulmen, thunderbolt; 
fulminate ; fumus, 87noke ; 
fume, fumigate, perfume, fu- 
mitory (Fr. fume-terre, earth- 
smoke) 
*fundo, fudi, fusum, to 7;o?«r; 
found, foundry, font, con- 
found, confuse, infuse, refuse, 
fuse, fusible, transfusion, 
diffusion, foison, 
♦fundus, bottom; fund, founda- 
tion, fundament, profound, 
founder (to go to the bottom) 

fungor, ctus, to discharge; 
function, defunct 

tumi3,eTi3, funeral; funereal 

fur, thief; furtive 

furor, madness ; fury, infuriate, 
• furious 

futilis, that easily pours out. 



thM cannot contain (from 
fundo) ; futile, futility 

garrio, to chatter; garrulous 

gelu, frost ; gelid, congeal, gela- 
tine, jelly 

gemma, gem ; a hud, gem ; gem- 
mate 
♦gens, tis, people ; gigno, genui, 
genitum, to beget ; gentile, gen- 
teel, gentle, generation, ge- 
nus, degenerate, gentry, 
genuine, progenitor, con- 
genital, ingenuous, ingenious, 
congenial, genius, engine 

genu, knee ; genuflect 

germen, sprig; germinate, ger- 
mane, cousin german (of the 
same stock) 
♦gero, gestum, to bear ; bellige- 
rent, vicegerent, gesture, 
suggest, digest, gesticulate, 
congestion, indigestion 

glacies, ice ; glacial, glacier 

gladius, sword; gladiator, glaive 

glans, dis, kernel; gland, glan- 
dular, glanders (a disease in 
the glands of horses) 

gleba, clod; glebe 

globus, ball; globe, globule 

glomero, to make into a ball; 
conglomerate 

gloria, glory ; glorify, glorious 
♦gradus, step (Fr. gr6); grade, 
degrade, graduate, gradation, 
degree; gradior, gredi, gressus, 
to walk; progress, congress, 
aggression, ingredient, gra- 
dient 

grandis, great; grand, grandee, 
grandfather, aggrandize, 
grandiloquent, gaffer, gam- 
mer 

granum, seed; grain, pome- 
granate (so called from its 
numerous seeds), granary, in- 
grain. ('Scarlet grain or ker- 
mes is an insect found on 
certain kinds of oak, from 
which the finest reds were 
dyed, TVi<& \.^Tai ^^csa. \^ -^ 
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iranslatlon of Gk, xiicKat, 
^ven to the insect, froia its 
resemblance to a seed or 
kernel.' — Wedgwood), garnet 
(so colled from its almila- 
rity in coloar to the seed dE 
Ibe pomegranate), granite 
(graia-stone), grenailo, gre- 
nadier, grange, granule, gia- 
nnlar, granulate, filigree 

■gTatia,/aivur. pl.tAtn^; grace, 
graciona, ittgratiate, gratia, 
gratnitoos 
giatulor, to mUh juu ; congratu- 
late 

•gratus, pleaiiHJi, thankful; 
grateful, gratitude, gratis, 
Fr. grfi, maugro (ma1gr6), 
agree (i grfi-^to one's will) 

•gravis, lUary; grave, gravity, 
aggravate, gravamen, grieve, 
aggrieve 

'grex, gia, J!i<cli; egregiona 
(atandiag out of the fiook), 
aggregate, gregarious, con- 
gregate 
gubemo, to ateer; govern 
gula, tkroat; gullet, jole, golly 
gorges, w&irJ^woZ ; gorge, gorget, 
gurgle, gargle, regmrgitata, 
gorgeous. (See Skeat) 
gutta, drop; gout, 'gouts of 

blood' (Macbeth), gutter 
guttur, ihmtat ; gattncal 

"liubeo, babitum, to haxe ; babit^ 
habitual, probitiit, inhibit, 
exhibit, inhibition, able, re- 
habilitate, ability, habilimen t, 
dishabille 
habito, to dteEll; habitation, 
inhabit, cohabit 

•bfereo, si, sxaa, tortici; cohere, 
adhere, □oheEion4 biesito, to 
lietHate 

•hieres, dia, ftefr; itJierit, here- 
ditary, hereditament, heir- 
loom (O.E. loma, n piece of 
Homestic furniture) 
halo, to breathe; inhale, ex- 






baurio, hauatum, ti 

haufit 
herba,^er£;berbarinm,herba 

herbalist 
liibemus, adj. (frou 

winter), nrf^ji^fr; hibernate I 
bilum, a little thing (nx " 

ne biluta=ne Oiaia— not i 

tArrad); nil, annihilate 
liio, to gajie ; hiatos 
histrio, aatm' ; histrionic 
♦homo, mBB; humartus, Aitnwi 

homicide, humane, Ixomage 1 
honor, konour; honeatas, &] ~ 

able; honorary 
•liorreo, to brittle, 

horror, horrible, heait^ 

hortor, utum, to eahirt; 

tatioo, hortatory 
hortus, garden ; horticulture, 

cohort (originally an enclo- 

•hospes, itis, ffii^; hospitable, 

hospice, hospital, hotel, 

hostel, hostler, spital 
hoGtia, tacrijiee ; the host 
hos'jls, enemy ; hostile, hoatiUI 
homeo, to be mowf ' ' 

humid, humorous 
humns,;TVUfli/; exhume, haml 

(humilis, lowly) 
idem, the simc; identify, id( 

tity, identical 
igais,/fro; igneous, ignite 
Ignoro, to he ignortnU ; igni 

mago, imaginis, liieiteu 
imitor; comp. rertigo, froi 
rerte); image, imagination 

imbeoiUiB, weak; imbecile, itn- 
beoility, embezzle (see Skeat) 

imbuD, to imbue 

impedio, to hinder; 

impediment, Fr. e 

impeach 
impero, to eommand; 

tive, imperioQS, empire, 

^TGt . ftce Pmo 
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indes, forefinffer; indico, to 


junction, subjunctive, oon- ^^^| 


point out; indei, indicate 


joio'i It. junto ; joust, jostle ^H 




juniperua, jumper; gin (Fr. ^^^^| 


indastria, indttttry (root, struo) 


geni^Tre) ^^^| 


infeiue, latv; inferior (com para 


Jupiter,J. ds;J'(n'fl,jovial(bom ^^M 


tive), infemal 




•insnla, iilaad; iOBular. penin 




sola, insulate, isle, islet (no 


tial, Eatamine) ^^^| 


MtoltO 


*juro, avi, atom, to sieear; juror, ^^^H 


integer, mhok; integrity, inte 


jury, perjury, conjure; jus, ^^H 


Rral, entire (Fr. entifice) 


juris, law; justus.jufi!; jurist, ^^H 


intelligo, lexi, lectum, to under 




stood; iatelligent, intellect 


justify, injury. ^^^1 


intra, mithin; interior (oompO 


jua, grary; juice ^^M 


jff««-; interior, internal 


juvenia, young ; junior (comp.), ^^M 




yasingi'T, juvenile ^^^H 


iHTenio, toflwt; invent, inven 


juvo, to aseia ; adjutant, aid ^^M 


tion. inveotory 


juxta, «ta7-(fromj!tBso),juxta- ^^^1 


inviueo, to e-nr^; invidions 


^^^1 


invito, to inrite; invitation 


labor, toil ; labour, laborious, ^^^^| 




laboratory, elaborate ^^^| 


to be WKsry, irascible 


labor, lapsus Bum, to glide; ^^^H 


imto, topromke; irritate 


lapse, elapse, colhLpse ^^^H 


irrigo, to mater; irrigate 


lac, lactis. nn7i; lacteal, laota- ^^^1 


item, Uliemie; Item 


tion, lettace (lactnca, so ^^^1 


*iter, itdneris (from eo, itnm, to 


called from its milky juice) ^^H 


^J, a journey; itinerary 


hicero, avi, atum, to tear ; lace- ^^H 


Itinerant, eyre (jastices in) 




iterum, offain; reiterate 


lacertus, liiard; aUigator (el ^^^| 


jaceo, ni, itum, to lie; adjacen 


lagarto, tlie came givra by ^^^| 


•jado, jeci, jactom, to throm; ad 




joetive, eject, object, reject 


crocodile) ^^^H 


sabjeot, conjecture, ialerjee 


lacrima, tear (old form daeriina, ^^H 


tion, subjection; jaciilum, b 


cp. Gk. daliiii, Eng. tear); ^^H 


dart, ejaculate ; Fr. jeter, je 


lachrymose, lucliiymatory ^^H 


(of water) 


Incus, a lata ; Uicu^itrine. lagoon ^^^H 


jejunaB,/airtBj; jejune 


•iRMlo, la^suiu, to i:>i/ire; collide, ^^H 


Jocns, jiiifl; jocular, juggler 


collision, lesion, elide ^^M 


l3>lor, to rijawe ; Letitia ^^M 
lambo, to kek; lambent, lam- ^^H 


•judes, ioia, judge; judicial 


justice, just&iary, judgment 


prey (Lat. laniiietra''O.E. ^^H 


adjodioate 


suL'k-stone), so called from ^^M 


'jagum, yoke ; conjugate, conju 


sucking the rocks ^^^| 


gal, subjugate; juguluni 


lamentor, to beicail; lament, ^^^1 


collaT-bo-ne ; jugular 




juncoa, rvih; junket (It. giun 


langueo, to be faint ; languid, ^^1 


cata, fresh cheese brought tc 


languish ^^^H 


niBrkot in ruslies) 


lanx, thti tmU of a lalanee; ^^^1 


•jungo. nii, Mum, to join ; join 


balance ^^^1 


ture, joncture, junction, cod 


*lapis, ispldia, (tone-, V^v^nr^. ^^H 



^ 
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*lex. legis (Fr. loi), Um> ; I%d^^| 


stone from stone) 




Jarrlom. /W of bacon; lard, 


mute, allegiance, privilt^j^^^^H 


larder (the place where the 


lawyer, lojal (cp. royal fro^^^^H 


baoon wua kept. Cp. punt.ry, 


regaUs) ^^H 




*liber, free; libeml, liberat^^^l 


btBad), to lard (to stuff in 


deUvsr, libertine, lirerr ^^^^| 


lard), interlard 


*liber, book ; library, Ubretto (It^i^^M 


laTgnB, abundant; Im-ge, lar- 


libel (Dim.) ^^^^H 


gesse, edarge 


XihQ, to pour owCin hmout lifj^^^H 


losans, mearij ; Lifsitude 


deity; libation t^^^l 


lateo, toKflAid; latent 


♦libra, a p<)U7<d ; libro, to wr^^i^^V 


laterna, a lantern, corrupted 


ota\ libraUon, deUberate, .■ 


into lanthom. under the 


Uvro, level (Lat. Ubella, dim. 


wrong notion that the second 


a plummet), equilibrium 


sjllable was connected with 


licet, t( i> aiUmed; license. ^ 


tho horn paJiea 


licentious, itllcit, leisore ^^^ 


latoa, iroad; latitude 


lignum, wood; ligneoiu; Uglt^^^H 


latus, Uteris, tidt ; lateral, 


aloes, lignite (coal showinj^^^H 


equilateral 


traces of its woody oripn) <^^^^^| 


laurus, laurel ; laureate 


'Ugo, avi, atum. to Jnnd; Ugi^^^l 


'lans, laodiH, praUe ; land, lau- 


ment, ligature, rdigio^^^^l 


datoly, laudation, laudable, 


leogae, oblige, obligatio^^^H 


allow (allandare, Fr. alloner) 


allegiance, liege, liable, liet^^^^^H 


*laTO, avi, laulwni; Im't, lava- 


raUy, aUy ^^^H 


tory, latindrj-, lavender, lavish 


lilium, Uln ^^H 


laxo. to unloose ; lax, relax 


limen, tliTeiMd ; eliminat^^^^l 


*lligo, egi, ctum ; to cJjjom, read; 




elect, collect, lecture, select, 


'limes, limitii, cToii-poth ; IltQu^^^^H 


legible, legend, lectern, pre- 


liBiitation, lintel ^^H 


lection, lection, leaaon, legion. 


llnesi,a.liw!iitliTead,litii;;Knea^^^^M 


flite (chosen), recollect 


lineal, delineate, lineatiieiil^^^^l 


legi), avi, atuui, to itnd at am- 


lineage. See T.inniti i^^^^^l 


bassadoT; legate, legacy, re- 


lingna, tongue, Fr. langtiti^^^H 


legate, coUegc. allege 


imgual, language, linguiat ^^M 


legunien, uu/ne; leguminous 
lenis, toft; lenio, to soften; 


*Iinquo, lictum, to leate; lelinf^^^H 


quisli, de]<nqiient,relict,ieUe{^^^H 


lenient, lenitive 




lentns, tUm; lento, relent 


linom, JIaa:. linen; Hnae^^^^H 


leuca. Mid. Lat. a mtamre; 




league (measure) 


oflinen and wool), lint, linii^^^^H 


leo, lion ; lioness, leonine 


•liqueo, to be Auid : liOQH^^^I 


lepua. oris, ftoTf (Fr. liJvre), 


liqnor, Uqnel; J^^H 


leveret 


lis, litis, ttHfe; litigate, ll^^^H 


•leviB, UgM; levo, to liglten; 


^^^M 


levity, alleviate, lever, ele- 




vate, relieve, relief, leaven. 


literal, litemry ; BeUea I<efa^^H 


levy, levfc, ledger-line (a 


tres, literate, obliterate (no^^^H 


rght line above the staff. It, 


from lino, lo smear) ^^^H 


leggUn) 


litus, oris, lAoi-e i l>total ^^^^H 
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iiyidus, jpate ; livid 
♦locus, place ; local, locate, allo- 
cate, locomotive, collocation, 
dislocate, Fr. lieu, in lieu, 
lieutenant, Fr. loge, lodge 
longus, long; longitude, pro- 
long, elongate 
♦loquor, locutul^, to speak ; loqua- 
cious, allocution, eloquent, 
colloquy 
luceo, to shhie ; lucid, elucidate, 
luminary, lunes, lunatic, 
lustre 
lucrum, gain ; lucre, lucrative 
luctor, to wrestle ; reluctant 
lucubro, to work by lamp-IigJit ; 

lucubration. See Luceo 
♦ludo, lusum, to play ; elude, 
delude, illusion, allude, inter- 
lude, prelude, ludicrous 
lugeo, to grieve ; lugubrious 
iumbus, loin ; lumbago, lumbar 
♦lumen, light; illuminate, illu- 
mination, luminous, lumi- 
nary, limn 
*luna (from luceo), moon ; lunar, 

lunatic (moon-struck) 
*luo, lutum, to wash ; ablution, 
dilute, alluvial, diluvial (di- 
luvium = deluge) 
♦lustro, avi, atum, to make light ; 
lustre, illustrate, lustrous, 
lute-string (a shining silk) 
lustro, to purify ; lustration 
*lux, cis (from luceo), light; 
lucid, elucidate, pellucid 
luxus, luxv/ry ; luxurious, luxu- 
riant 
machlna (Gk. m^chane), a coU' 
trivance ; machine, machi- 
nate 
macies, leanness ; emaciate, 
meagre. Cp. a4:er and eager 
macula, spot 4 inmiaculate, 
mackerel (from the dark 
blotches on it), mail 
♦magister (connected with ma- 
gnus), master ; magistrate, 
mister 
♦rnagnus, great ; magnitude, 



magnate, magnify; major, 
greater ; majority, mayor ; 
max^imus, greatest ; maxi- 
mum, maxim 
malleus, hammer ; mallet, mall, 
the mall (from the game of 
pall-mall which somewhat 
resembled croquet. It. palla 
= ball). See Skeat 

*malus, had, male, badly; ma- 
lign, malevolent, malediction, 
malady, malison, malice, 
maltreat, malaria, maugre 
( = mal gr6, not agreeable, in 
spite of) 
mamma, breast ; mammalia 

*mando, to put into one's hand ; 
mandate, commend, demand, 
remand, mandamus, mandate, 
Maundy Thursday (dies man- 
dati) 

*maneo, mansum, to remain ; 
mansion, manse, manor ; 
menial, permanent, remnant, 
mastiff, menagerie 

♦manus, hand; manual, eman- 
cipate, manufacture, manacle, 
manifest, manuscript, manu- 
facture, amanuensis, Fr. main, 
maintain, maintenance, ma- 
nage, manure, mancjeuvre, 
mortmain (dead hand), 
manner, legerdemain ( = light 
of hand) 

*mare, sea ; maritime, marine, 
mariner, ultramarine, sub- 
marine, mermaid, rosemary 
margo, edge, margin 
Mars, the god of war ; martial, 

March (the month) 
mas, a male ; masculine, marl- 
tus, a Mtsbaiid; marital, 
marry, marriage 
massa, a lump ; mass, massive 

♦mater, mother; maternal, ma- 
ternity, matriculate, matri- 
monium, matricide, matron, 
matrix 
materia, materials (mother- 
stuff); material 



•maturns, rijie ; matnre, matn- 

rity, immatority, premature 

matutinna, belonging to tAa 

morning ; matlas or mattms, 

matntlniLl 

*medeor, to heal ; medical, rae- 
dieine, medicament, remedy, 
remedial 

•medioa, mid-die ; medium, me- 
diocre, mediate, mediaUir, 
meridian (niedius dies), Vt. 
mojen, mean, moiety, mez- 

inol, kuney; meililinoaa, Phi- 
lomel, marmalade (originally 
made of quinces. Lat. meli- 
melum, literally a honey- 
apple, aqnincQ. See Skeat), 
molossBB = lioney-like 
melior, better ; ameliorate 
•membmm, limh; member, dis- 
member, membrane 

mindful ; memory, comme- 
morate, memol 

memoiandum, c 
mendaz, lying ; mendacious, 

mendacity 
mendlcus, beggar ; mendicant, 

mendidty 
mendiim,^u22 ; amend, amends, 

emend, emendation 
•mona, mentis, mind; mental, 

vehement. Cp. mind 

meritorious ; vwretfix, a. har- 

■mergo, metstim, to di^ ; merge, 
emerge, submerge, immerse, 
emergency 

"mers, ois, goo^s, jcarei ; mer- 
ohandise ; mej'cor, to trade ; 
rommon^e, merchant, mercer, 
;rcy, market. 
, Mtrcury, the god of 



♦metior, 

ahteX menaoration, i 




emigrant, immigrant 
•miles, militis, soldier ; milil 

mili tia., militant, militate 
*mille,(*o!WO«rf ; mile, millenary, 

millennium, million 
minre, tbrreata^ minatory, 

nace, oommiolltioii 
minio, to paiitt red ; miniati 
miniater (connected wiy»«(i»( 

Cp. masiali 

semaat; ministration, 

mmoi, iiiialltT \ minority 
minuo, to letsea ; diminntii 
diminish, minute, 

'miror, to admire ; admire, ad- 
mirable, miracle, 
rage 





modem 
•modus, mcasuTe; mode, r .__^ 
(grammat i cal term ; not mood^ 
.state of mind, whicii comea 
from O.E. m6d, mind), mo- 
dify, modulate, model, 
modern, modish, accommor 
date, commodious, commt^ 
dity 
mola, mill; molar, i 
(sacred meal being sprinldi 



L the -1 



i of 



victims) 
moles, a heap ; mole, moleoid&' 
moleatua, tronbleMOBte ; m-'*-^ 
molior, to tscert eneielf; 




^^^^^^^^^lSS^w^^^^^^^^sS^^^H 


moHIs, tofi ; moHify. molluao 


•muto, avi, atum, to ekn-nge; ^^H 


*moneo, ul, itam, to Karii ; mo- 


mutable, immutable, com- ^^H 




mute, transmute, mew (of ^^^H 


raonitor. premonilory, admo- 


Imwks), moult ^^H 


nition 


*nBrro,avi,atum,tona7TiifF; nar- ^^H 


'□ions, montis, mosnt ; monn- 


rative, narration, narrator ^^^H 


toin, promontoiy, mnounC, 


*nascor, natus sum, to he bora ; ^^^^| 


snrmoDnt, diamoant, para- 


nascent, nature, natural, na- ^^^M 


monnt, remount 


lul, Noel (Christmas Day), ^^H 


•monstro, avi, atum, to nhoir; 


nativity, innate, cognate, na- ^^^1 


demonstrate, monstrance, 


1lon, Fr. naif, naive ^^^1 


monster, mnster 


nasns, vote ; uasal, nasturtium ^^^| 


•morbus, di»eate; cholera mor- 


( = nose-wring'. FromloTqiieo, ^^H 


bus, morbid, morbifio 


to twist). *>■ "«. pince-nez ^H 


mordeo, morsum, to bite ; mor- 


nausea, sicltHcaa ; nauseous, nau- ^^^H 


sel, remorse, mordant. luur- 


seate ^^^| 


tise, morsel (a bit) 


nauta (Gk. naus, a ship), toiler ; ^^H 


moror, lo deltty ; <leiiiur 


nautical, nautilus ^^^1 


'mors, mortis, dcalh ; mortal. 


*navis, iRij/ ; navy, naval, navi- ^^^1 


mortuary ; morior, to die ; 


gate, navigable, nave (from ^^^| 


moribund, mortmain, mort- 


the likeness of the vaulted ^^H 


guee, mnrrain 


roof to a ship). Qk. naTii, ^^H 


moa, moris, euitam ; moral. 


^M 


moralist, Fr. mtenrs, demurs 


necesse, neceuary; necessity, ^^H 


^^ 'moveo.motQm, to mui'c ; mobile. 


necessitate. From ceda, to ^^H 


^1 momentnm, moment, pro- 


give way ^^M 


^B niot^ motion, motor, emo- 


■necto, nezmn, to tie; connect, ^^H 


^H tion, mob (mobile vulgns, the 




H ackle crowd) 


nefas (from /iiri, to speak), ^^H 


^^ mula,mKi;; mulatto 


jnckedneu; nefarious ^^H 


*maltu9, many ; multitude, mol- 


negli^o, to uegleci \ negligence ^^H 


tiform, multiply 


*nego, avi, atum, to rcfiiie ; deny, ^^H 


mnndas, nw/rf ; muudanu 


negation, negative, renegade ^^H 


•mnnio, lo fortify; munition. 


(runagate, Psalms) ^^H 




negotium (from nee • not, and ^^^H 


•munuB, muneria, ^ift, pvUie 


otium, idleness); negotiate, ^^^1 




negotiable ^^^| 


cent, monicipal 


ocpoB, Otis, graJidaon ; nepotism, ^^^1 


^_ mums, mill ; mural, immure, in- 


nephew ^^M 


^L troniural 


nervus, ttriay i nerve, enervate ^^^1 


^H musa (Ok.Mwija), mim ; amuse, 


□cuter, ndther ; neutral ^^^1 


^H mosaic (muaaiuum opus) 


niger, black; nigritude, negro ^^^1 






^^M Many instruments of war 


^H 


^H have been called after living 


•noceo, to ivjare ; noxious, iuno- ^^^1 


^H creatures, Culrerin is said 


cent, obnoxious, innocuous, ^^^1 


^^1 to be from Lat. coluber, a 


Kr. nuire, nuisanco, annoy, ^^^1 


^^1 snalce. So among the Romans 




^H testodo, im. 


non, not; nnaage, nonentity, ^^^| 


^H mntilo, to maim ; loiKilpte 


aondae^^^ ^^H 
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norma, rule ; normal, enormous 

♦noeco, novi, notum, to know 
noto, to niark ; note, notion 
notice, notify, notification 
nomen, a name; nominal 
denominate, cognomen, no 
ble, nobility, ignominy, no 
tary, cognizance, recognize 
noster, oii/r ; nostrum, a specific 

peculiar to ourselves 
novem, nine ; November (the 
ninth of the Latin months), 
nones (the ninth day before 
the ides), noon (originally the 
ninth hour of the day, whence 
the ecclesiastical word nones. 
When nones came to be said 
at mid-day, the term was 
still retained) 

*novus, new; novel, renovate, 
novice, innovate, novitiate, 
novelty 

*nox, noctis, night; equinox, 
nocturn, nocturnal 

*nubo, nuptum, to marry ; nup- 
tial, connubial 

*nudus, naked ; nude, denude, 

denudation 
nugae, tHJies ; nugatory 
nullus, tione; nullify, annul, 
nullity 

♦numerus, number; numeration, 
enumerate, innumerable, su- 
pernumerary 

♦nuntio, to announce ; nuncio, 
pronounce, annunciation, re- 
nounce 

*nutrio, to nowish ; nurse, nu- 
trition, nutriment, nurture, 
nourishment 
nympha, nymph. Gk. n}Tnphe, 

a bride 
obedio, to obey (from avdio, I 
hear) ; obedience, Fr. obeir, 
obeisance 
obire (from eo, to go), to die ; 

post-obit, obituary 
obliquus, oblique ; obliquity 
obliviscor, to forget ; oblivion, 
oblivious 



obscenus, imjin^tf; obscene, ob- 
scenity 

obscurns, dark ; obscurity, 
chiaro oscuro 

occulo, occultum, to hide ; oc- 
cult, occultation 

occupo (from capio), to seize ; 

occupy, occupation 
♦octo, eight ; October (the eighth 
of the Boman months), oc- 
tavo, octave 
♦ocTilus (Fr. ceil), eye; oculist, 
ogle, binocular, inoculate, 
ceil lade (Lear) 

odium, hatred ; odious 
*odor, smell ; odour, odoriferous, 
olfactory, redolent 

officium, dvty ; office, officious 

omen, prognostic ; ominous, abo- 
minate, abominable 

omnis, all; omniscient, omni- 
bus (for all), omnipotent 
*onus, oneris, btirden ; onerous, 
exonerate 

opacus, shady ; opaque, opacity 

operio (Fr. ouvrir), to 02)en ; 
overt, kerchief, curfew 

opes, ivealth ; opulent, opulence. 
Cp c-opious 

opinor, to think ; opine, opinion, 
opinionated 

oppidum, a toien ; oppidan 

opportunus (from portus) op- 
po7^unc; inopportune. Comp. 
importunate 

optimus, best ; optimist 
*opto, atum, to wish; option, 

adopt, cooptative 
♦opus, operis (Fr. ceuvre), work ; 
operate, co-operate, opera, ma- 
noeuvre, chef d'oeuvre, manure 

orbis, circle; orb, orbit, exor- 
bitant 
*ordo, ordinis, order; ordain, 
ordinance, ordinary, co- 
ordinate. From orio7' 1 
*orior, ortus sum, to rise ; orient, 
origin, aborigines 

orno, to adorn; ornament, or- 
nate 
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oro, atom, to pray; orator, 
oracle, oracular, inexorable, 
peroration, Fr. oraison, orison, 
oratory, oratorio. From os, 
oris 
08, oris, mottth ; oral, orifice 
*08, ossis, hone ; ossify, ossif rage 

(the bone-breaker), osprey 
osculor, to Mss ; oscillate 
ostendo, to sJww ; ostentation, 

ostensible 
ostium, door (ostiarius, door- 
keeper); usher 
ovum, egg ; oval, oviparous 
^paciscot, pactus sum, to make 
an agreement ; pact, compact 
pagina,^a^5; pagination 
pagus, village; pagan, peasant 

(Fr. paysan), paynim 
psiatixim, palace ; palatial 
palatum, the ^aZd^^; palatal 
palleo, to be pale ; pallor, pallid, 

appal 
pallium, cloak ; pall, palliate 
palma, palm of the hand ; 
palmary, palmistry, palmate 
palma, the palm ; palmer (pil- 
grim)— 

The faded palm-branch in his hand 
Showed pilgrim from the Holy Land. 

Scott. 

palmer-worm (said to be so 
called from its wandering 
about, but more probably 
from paVm^ the provincial 
name of the willow) 

palpo, to stroke (palpi to, freq.) ; 
palpable, palpitate 

palus, stake ; pale, impale, pali- 
sade 

pando, pansxmi and passum, to 
spread ; expand, expanse, 
pace (the distance covered in 
walking between raising the 
foot and setting it down 
again) 

pango, pactum, to fasten ; com- 
paet, impinge. See Pads-* 
cor 

panis, bread (Fr.pain), pantry, 



companion ( = messmate), 
pannier, pantler (Shakspere) 

♦par, equal; parity, peer, non- 
pareil, on a par, umpire 
(O.F. nompair«not even, 
odd; an odd man chosen to 
aibilrate. Cp. apron from 
napron, adder from nadder) 
parco, parsum, to spare ; parsi- 
mony 
pareo, ui, itum, to come forth ; 

appear, apparent 
pario, peperi, partum, to bring 
forth ; parent, viviparous, 
oviparous, puerperal 

*paro, avi, atum, to get ready; 
pare, prepare, repair, com- 
pare, comparison, separate, 
sever, apparatus, empire 

♦pars, partis, part ; partior, to 
divide; particle (dim.), par- 
ticular, impart, tripartite, 
partisan, partner, parse, par- 
ticiple, participate, parboil, 
parcel, portion 
parum, little; paraflSne (from 
ajffiniSy akin. Paraffine is so 
called from having little 
affinity for an alkali) 

♦pasco, pastum, to feed; pas- 
ture, pastor, repast 
passus, xjace ; trespass (Fr. tre- 

pas) 
pateo, to lie open ; patent. Cp. 
pando 

♦pater, father ; paternal, pater- 
nity, patristic, patrician, pa- 
trimony, papa, pope, patron, 
padrone 

♦patior, passus sum, to suffer; 
patient, passive, passion, com- 
patible, compassion 
patria, fatherland ; patriot, ex- 
patriate 

♦pauper (Fr. pauvre), ^<wr ; pau- 
per, poverty, poor, impove- 
rish 

pavio, to ram don:n ; pave, pavi- 
mentum (a floor composed of 
Um^ small stones, &c., ram- 
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med down with a hammer), 
paremeut 
pavo.jwacock 

*pax, paciB, peace ; piicif;, paci- 
fication, pacific ; pace, to njh 
peoK; pay 

*pecco, avi, atiim, to «« ; pec- 
cable, peccant, pecoadiUo 
(dim.) 
pectus, peotoriB, hreaU ; pecto- 
ral, expectorate 
pocalixaa,pricate purse; pecu- 
liar, peculation. Cp. peconia 

•pocunia (from pec«*, cattle), 
money; pecnniary, impecu- 
nious. Cp. ponneiion be- 
tween O.K. feoh, cattle, and 
fee 
pellis, «lfn; peKry, pelice, pel- 
licle, smpucc, pilch (origin- 
ally, a fur garment) 

•pello, pulsum, to drire ; eipel, 
repel, expulsion, repnlse, 
pulse, pulsate 

•pendeo, pensum, to /lavff ; pen- 
dan t^pendi ngjimpend ,propen- 
sity.pendulum, perpendicular, 
appendix, pent-house (a slop- 
ing shell, formerly written ap- 
pends) ; pendo, to Jfe^ft on/, 
tapay; expend, expense, sti- 
pend, recompense, compensa- 

pene, almmt ; peninsula, pen- 
ultimate 

peoetro, tw pierce ; penetrate, 
penetralia 

penna, a wing, feather; pen, 
pinnacle, pinion, pennon 

penoria, ivattt ; penury, penu- 

perdo, to Iok; perdition 

i^xAiix, partridge 

peregrinua, foreign \ pilgrim. 
Cp. pellucid from perlucidut. 

persona, maiJt used by actors. 
Hence a part, a person ; per- 
sonate, parson (the person 
who reprenented the Chorch 
in a parish) 




pertIcs,o»Ma«t(>-i»ff-«f«j]r; pare 
*pei, pcdia, font ; pedal, imf)ed(. 
pedestrian, expedite, biped,. 
pedestal. Cp. etpous, po- 

pestis, plague ; pest, pettilent, 

"peto, petitum, to wet ; petition, 
repeat, compote, appetite, im- 
petuous, petulant, impetus 

petra, itoite ; petrify, petrifac- 
tion, saltpetre, petroleqm, 
lamprey = rock-licker 

pica, a pie; magpie, p«ed, ^i 
bald (bald ^streaked, From 
W. hi!, having a white streak 
on the forehead. See 8k " 

pila, eolamnj pile, ^lastei 

pila, ball; pill, pellet 

plo, to ^eal I compQe, com] 
lation, pillage 

pUuB, kair ; piU 
piled, depilatory, caterpil! 
pluah (Fr. pelaohe) p 
(cp. Spanisb pelnca, a 
periwig, wig 
•pingo, pictum (Fr. peindre), to 
paint ] pigment, depict, pic- 
ture, orpimcnt (auripig- 
mentum, yellow-sulphuiet of 
arsenic) 

pinso, to pound ; pi ntillum , 
peitle, pistil 

piscia, jf*i ; jasoatory, . 
*piuB,;iioM; pety, e^iate, ^1 

piteous, ptiaUe 
•placeo, to please . 

complacent, placid, plea (! 
IiB.t. phuntum, a, deoision} 

placo,to a/p^aMi; placabli!,' 
placable 

plaga, bloie ; plague 

plagiaiiuE. one n'^ stole ehii 
plagiarist 

plango, to bim!ail; plaint, 
plain, plaintUf, plaintSvA 

plants, plant; plantation, 

•plnnns, lerd (It. piano); pi 
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platoB, a iTWtd itreet; place, 


populns, people; public, pub- ^^^| 


piazza 


lish, republic, popular ; popu- ^^^1 


♦plaodo. to alap the Undt; ap- 


lor, ^0 lay tpasie, depopulate ^^^H 


plaud, applause, plaudit, 


porous, pig; pork, porcupine ^^^1 


p]au8iUe,Hiplode(to drive off 


(the spiny pig), porcelain ^^M 


tbe BtBge) 


(so called from the resem- ^^M 


plebs, aaiivuut people ; plebeian 


blance ot it^ glazad siirfaoe ^^H 


•plecto, plemfi, to tecave; com- 


to the shall called in Italian ^^ 


plei. petples. pleat, plait 


poTcellava, which was itself 1 


•pleo, eri, etum, to Jill; replete. 


called from its resemblance 




to a little pig. It. poreeVa), 


nish, plenitude, supply, ple- 


porpoise (the pig-fish, from 




pisois) _^H 




porrum, leeh; porridge, per- ^^^1 


•plico. avi, atuiD, to fold; ply. 


^^H 


pliers, apply, reply, supplicate. 


•porta, gate; porter, portico, ^^^1 


suppliant, simple (one-fold. 


porch, portculisse (Fr. coulei, ^^^1 


cp. O.B, an-feald), mnltiple. 


to slide), the Porte ^^H 


duplex (two-fold), dupUcity, 


*porto, aci, ntum, to carry ; im.- ^^^1 


triplet, sapple, display. 


port, export, portable, port- ^^^^| 


employ, eiplicit, implicit. 


hole, porter (porter's beer), ^^H 


port-folio, port-manteau ^^^H 


plaro.ioKfepover; dsplore, im- 


portus, a harbour ; port. Forts- ^^^^| 


plore 


mouth, Newport ^^^^| 


ploma, plume ; plumage 


*possuin, posse (from potis, able, ^^^| 


•plambum, lead ; plumber, plum- 


and sum, 1 am), to be able ; ^^^1 




possible, potent, podesta, ^^^1 


Op. Inmbaao from Imnbm, 




loin 


*pOBt, nfter ; posterior (comp.), ^^^| 


plus, plnria, more ; pliural, sur- 


postpone, posterity, prepos- ^^^1 


plus, nonplus 


leroua (haring the last first). 


•pcBua, pKmikment; penalty. 


postern (a back gate), pos- 


pain ! punio, to pamth \ 


thnmos (the last. TheAisex- 


pcenitet, it repetiti; peni- 


crescent). position, post-obit 




postulo, avi, atum. to demand; ^^^ 


poJio, to poliih ; polite 






poto, to drink ; potation, pot- ^^^| 


ginally made from apples), 


able, potion, poison. Cp. ^^^1 


f pomander, pommel, pome- 


reaton, from ratio, oraimn ^^^1 


granate 


from oraUo ^^^1 


*pondiis,ponderis,nwt;A;!; pound. 


■pr^Ae., prey ; predatory, depre- ^^^| 


ponderouB, preponderate. 


^H 


poise, avoir-du-pois, ponder 


■praebeo, to furnith; prebend, ^^^1 


^^ "poao, posui, poMtum, to place ; 


proiender (the ration fur- ^^^^| 




nished to a soldier; after- ^^^1 


^H ponent, proposition, com- 


wards applied to the allow ^^^| 


^H pound .impose, impostor, post, 
^H ■pons, bridge ; pontifE (pcmtifex 


ances formonksandcanons), ^^^1 

prebendary ^^^1 

prieceps. Aeadlmig; precipice. ^^^^| 


^^H — bridge maker), pontoon 


precipitate ^^^H 
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"prHcor, atain, to prag; impre- 
cate, deprecate, precarious 
(granted only on entreaty) 

•prehendo, prehensnm (Fr. prpc- 
dre, perf. part, pria), to take, 
pcehenBile, comprehend, prize, 
prison, appreiiend, apprise, 
comprise, misprision, repri- 
sals i Fr. apprendre, to learn, 
apprentice 

•premo, pressuni, to preii; op- 
press, repression, oonipress, 
print (O.F. empreindre, to 

prEtiam, price ; appredafe, ap- 
praise (to set a price on), 
praise, priic, precious 
•primos, jftVs(; prime, primeval, 
primrose, primitive, primate, 
prince, pnnoipal, primogeni- 
tnre, principle 
priort.A'riHtTi prior, priority 
priMtinnE,/nrm(r; pristine 
•privo, to leparate ; deprive, pri- 
vate, privacy, privili^e (a law 
for a private person), privy, 
privateer 
•probo, avi, atum, tji try ; probe, 
probable (capable of being 
proved, likely), approbation, 
probate, probity; (Fr. prou- 
ver), prove, approve, improve, 
proof, waterproof 
probnim, a tbamefiil aet ; op- 

probrimo, opprobrions 
probns, kutieii ; probity. From 

prodigns, laviih \ prodigal 
prolBH, afftpring; prolific 
promptuB, Teadjl ; prompt, 
promptitude. iVompromo.to 
bring forth 
pronoa, Uaaiiigfor»)ard4; prone 
propago, a slip, ihoot \ propa- 
gate, propagandist 
•prope, ttear; proiimas, nearest ; 
jiropinquity, proxjmatc, ap- 



proximate; propitiOEjj^iroHr- 

aUe, propttions 
*propriu», o»e'l eten ; proper, pro- 

pietj, property, appropriate 
prora, j/rcro ; prore (8oott) 
prurio, to itch; pnirient 
pndor, ihame ; podet, it thame* \ 

impudent 
pner, boy; puerile, puerilitr, 

puerperal 
pugil, boxer; pugilist 
■pwgna.Jiglit; pUgnOB,.^; pi 

no, to Jigil ; pngna<uou8, ' 

pngn, repugnant, poniaid 
pnllaa. cAicien, ; pnllet (] 

poulet), poultiy, poalteret 
palmo, Ivngi ; pulmonary 
pulpa,pitUu/fei><Hl-, pulp 
pulpitum, a icaffold ; pnlpit 
puis, pottage ; poultic 

pulvis, veris, diut ; pulverli 
powder (cp. abaondre """ 
absolvere) 

pumex, pvmice ; pounce, 
bably from ipuma, foam 
"pungo, pnnctum, (0 prttfS ; pun- 
gent, eitpunge, puncture, 
punctual, point, appoint, 
panctilio, poignant, pouace 

puppis, itern. ; poo]) 
•pupus, a bo;/; pupillus (dim.), 
pupil, pupillage, puppet, Tbe 
pupil of tbe eye is probably 
so called from the bol^. 
images seen in it 

pnrgo, til clcante ; purge, 
lion (from pnrua, ctem 

purpura, purple. Gk. 
phyra = tha purple f ~'^ 

puruF, pjire ; purify, 
tion, impurity 

pua, matter; suppoiatSi 



•puto, avi, atum, to cut, to tM 
amputate, impute, re 
tative, repuhtlion, 
compute, count, boo 
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putris, ratten ; putrid, putrefy, 
putrescence 

quadraginta,/(?r^y; quarantine, 

Quadragesima Sunday 
♦quaere, quaesitum, to seek] query, 
inquire, inquest, quest, ques- 
tion, exquisite, inquisition, 
perquisite 

qualis, of what kind; quality, 
qualify 

quantus, hew great; quantity, 

quantitative 
♦quatio, quassum, to shake ; con- 
cussion, percussion 
♦quatuor,/<?Mr, quadra, a square; 
quart, the fourth part of a 
gallon, quarry (a place where 
stones are squared), square, 
8quadron,quadratic,quadrant, 
quadrature, quadrille, quad- 
roon, quadrilateral, quad- 
rangle, quartan, quartet, 
quaxto, quatrain, quaternion 

queror, to complain ; querulous 
♦quies, quietis, rest ; quiet, 
quietus (Hamlet), requiem, 
quit (to silence a creditor), 
requite, quiescent, acquiesce, 
quite 

quinque. Jive; quintessence, 
quintuple, quincunx, quin- 
tain, quinquennial 

quot, how many ; quota, quo- 
tient 

rabies, madness ; rabid, rage 

racemus, a hunchofgrapes, raisin 
♦radius, a straight rod ; ray, era- 
diate, radiant, irradiate 

♦radix, radicis, root ; radish, era- 
dicate, radical 

rado, rasum, to scrape; raze, 
erase, razor 

ramus, branch ; ramify 

rancidus, stinking ; rancid, 

rancour 
♦rapio, raptum, to snatch ; rapt, 
surreptitious, rapid, rapture, 
rapine, rapacious (Fr. ravir), 
ravish, ravenous, ravage. Ra- 
yon is from a Teutonic source 



rarus, thin ; rare, rarefy 
♦ratio, rationis (Fr. raison), 
reason ; ratio, ration, rational, 
ratiodhation. From reor 

recupero, to recover; recupera- 
tion 
♦rego, rectum, to rule; correct, 
incorrigible, r^^ulate, regi- 
men, regent, region, regiment, 
rector, direct, rectitude, rec- 
tify, dress, adroit (Fr. droit), 
maladroit 

reminiscor, to rememter; remi- 
niscence 

ren, renis, the Mdneys; reins, 
renal 

reor, ratus, to think; rate, ratify 

reperio, rtum, to find ; repertory 

repo, to creep; reptile,' sur- 
reptitious (creeping under) 
♦res, thing; real, reality, re- 
public, rebus (a riddle in 
which the meaning is indi- 
cated by things) 

rete, net; reticule (dim.), re- 
tina, riddle ( = sieve) 
♦rex, regis, king ; regal, regicide ; 
regnum, kingdom, regnant, 
reign, interregnimi, realm ; 
Fr. roi, king, royal (cp. loyal, 
from legalis) 
♦rideo, risum, to laugh ; ridicule, 
deride, derision, risible 

rigeo, to stiffen ; rigid, rigour 

rigo, to water} irrigate, irri- 
guous 

ripa, a river hank ; riparian, 
arrive (to come to the bank. 
Fr. rive) 

ritus, ceremony ; rite, ritual, 
ritualist 
♦rivus, a brook ; river, rivulet ; 
riva 1 (using the same stream, 
or dwelling on opposite sides 
of the same stream) 

robur, oris, strength; robust, 

corroborate 
♦rodo, rosum, to gnaw ; corrode, 

corrosion, erosion, rodent 
♦rogo, avi, atumi to xi%k \ x^sg^r 
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ros, roris, deic ; rosemary (Lat. 

lOstTuni, bill of a bird, hsak of 

•rota, wked {Fr. roue); rota, 

rotate, rotaty, rouS, route, 

roatine, to learn b? Tote, 

rowel (of a spnr) 

rotiindufl, raund ; rotnndity, 

roacdelay 
ruber, reii ; rubric (printed in 
redletteDa),(nby (red stone), 
rnbiotmd, rouge 
rndis, nide ; erudite, rudiment 
ruga, ivHnMe; corrugated 
ruminare, to shew the end ; 



rumor, Anirra;/ ; rumonr 
"rumpo, rupturu, to break ; rup- 
ture, corrupt, diarnptioQ, 
baakrupt, erupLion, irruptioa 

•rus, roris, eoimtry ; rural, rustic, 
rusticate 

sacona, bag ; sack, satchel 

*sacer, lacred; racrament, aacri' 
fics, sacristan, sexton, con- 
secrate, desecrate, sacrilege, 
sacriBce 
sacerdoE, a priest ; sacerdotal 

*aagax, cis, ttriK; sage, presage, 
sagacious 

*£al, Halt ; saline, salarj (soldier's 
paj ; an allowance of salt), 
salad, aalt-oellar (saliSre), 
sauEage (Fr. saucisae, from 
being cured with salt), saucer 

'salio, to leap j salient, sail}', 
assault, insult^ result, saita- 
tor;, assail, salmon (the 
Uaper), desultory 

■salus, salutis, health ; salutary, 
salute { saluber, healthy ; sa- 
lubrious ; salvng, #a/«; salve, 
salvation, salver, Saviour 
galvia, the herb lage ; sage 



sanctum, to 




•saactua, Sn'.v; 

Bontlea (M. of Venice), a 

pMre (herb of Saint F 
In proper names the 
the Saint is often stuck c 
to the name of the Saint. 
Cp. Tawdry from Bt. Awdry, 
Tooley from St. Olave, 
Tantoa fTomSt.AnthDny,S:c. 
•sanguis, sanguinis. bUtod ; san- ■ 
guine, sanguinary lOonsaDgnt' J 
neuB, qfthe tame Hoed; coOrS 



•ganua, ScaftJ.^; sanitas, linalth; 

.sane, sanitary (relating to 

health), sanity 
•sapio,to faj(e, to tonri**; sapor, 

JtofouT-y sapid, insipid, 

sapient 
sapo, woji; saponaceous 
satelles, itis ; mtelUtB 
satis, tuavigk; satisfy, Mtial 

Batur,yu;i of; satuiate 
Satumos, Saturn ; satornl: 

Saturnalia (a feast in bom 

of Saturn in which great 

license was allowed) 
saxura, ttoae ; saxifrage (the 

stone -breaker), sassafras 
•scando, Bcansum, to climb; 

teala., a ladder ; scan, ascend, 

scale, descent, i 

escalade, transcend 
•scindo, Bcissnm, to tplit 

scintilla, ir^rii; sdntilla,' 

(Fr. fitinoelle) 
'scio, scitom, to kvoK ; sdeni 
sciolist, I 






tplit ; l^^^^^H 
tilla, tiflB^^^H 

conaoienoe, ^^^^ 



, prescient 
•scribo, acriptum, to ifrite ; 
scribe, script, soripturB, de- 
scribe, conscript, poitBoript 
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SGrininm, a oJiest; shrine, en- 
shrine, screen 

scrupnlas, a pebble; scruple, 

scrupulous, scrupulosity 
♦scrutor, atum, to exaviine ca/re- 
fuUy ; scrutiny, scrutineer, 
inscrutable 
*seco, sectum, to out] sect, 
bisect, insect, dissect, seg- 
ment 
♦seculum, an age ; secular (be- 
longing to this age) 
*sedeo, sessum, to sit ; sedes, a 
seat ; sido, to set ; sedo, to 
settle; see, sedentary, sedu- 
lous, sedate, reside, subside, 
residence, sediment, assess, 
possess (from root of potis 
and sedeo), siege, assize, in- 
sidious 

semen, seed (from sero, to sow) ; 
seminal, seminary, dissemi- 
nate 

semi, haZf; semicircle 
*senex, old man; senior ^ elder; 
senate, senile, sir, signior, 
monsieur 
♦sentio, io feel; sentient, assent, 
consent, sentiment, sensual, 
sensuous, sentence, scent 

separo, to divide (from se and 
pars); separate, sever (Fr. 
sevrer) 

sepelio, sepultum, to hiiry ; 

sepulture, sepulchre 
♦septem, seven; septennial, Sep- 
tember (the seventh of the 
Roman months) ; septuagesi- 
TDM^ySeventieth; Septuagesima 

sequester, one who holds a depo- 
sit; sequestrate 
♦sequor, secutus, to follow (Fr. 
suivre); sequent, sequel, ob- 
sequies, execute, persecute, 
consecutive, sequence, conse- 
quence, sue, pursue, suit, 
suitor, second (the following 
one) 

serenus, calm, clear serene, 
serenade 



♦sero, sevi, satum, to sow; sero, 
ui, sertum, to put in a row ; 
sermo, a discourse; insert, 
dissertation, series, assert, de- 
sert 

serus, late; sere 
♦servio, to serve; servo, to pre- 
serve ; servus, slave ; servant, 
servitude, servitor, preserve, 
serf, service, sergeant, re- 
serve, reservoir 

seta, a hair; seton (a running 
sore, produced by passing a 
twist of hair or silk under 
the skin of the neck) 

severus, stern; severe, seve- 
rity 

sex, six ; sextant ; sexagenarius, 
a man of sixty , sexagenarian 

sidus, eris, star; sidereal 
♦signum, mark; sign, signify, 
design, designate, signal, as- 
sign, seal (sigillum, dim. ),con- 
sign, resign, ensign, insignia 

sileo, to be silent ; silence 

silva, wood; sylvan, savage, 
(wild, forest-like) 
*similis, like ; simile, similar, 
dissimilar, assimilate, simili- 
tude, Fr. sembler; resemble, 
dissemble 

simplex (semel,owc^, plica,/??^), 
simple; simpleton, simplify 

simul, at the same time ; simul- 
taneous 

simulo, to feign ; simulate, dis- 
semble 

sincerus (sine, nnthout, cera, 
wax) ; sincere (originally ap- 
plied to honey that was free 
from wax. Others say the 
word was applied to pottery 
free from flaws. The Roman 
potters used to rub wax into 
the flaws of unsound ves- 
sels) 

singuli, one by one; single, sin- 
gular 

sinister, on the left hand, wa- 
lucky; smister 
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sinus, botom, hay ; sinuous, insi- 
nuate (to get into the bosom) 
♦sisto, to stop ; insist, desist, re- 
sistance, consistency, per- 
sistent 

sobrius, soher; sobriety 
•socius, companion] social, so- 
ciety, associate 

sol, sun; solar, solstice 

solea, shoe ; sole 

solemnis, solemn^ appointed ; 
solemn, solemnize 

solicito, to ronse ; solicitor ; so- 
lid tus, anximis ; solicitude 

solidus, solid] consolidate, sol- 
der (to make solid). The 
French word solde -"p&y is 
said to be from solidtis. 
Hence soldier 
♦solor,to console; consolation, de- 
solate, solace 

BoboLTsiy ground; soil, exile 
*solus, alone ; sole, solitary, soli- 
tude, solo 
*solvo, Folutum, to loosen; solve, 
solvent, insolvent, resolve, 
absolution, resolute, disso- 
lute, soluble, solution 
*somnus, sleep ; somnolent, som- 
niferous, insomnia 

sonus, sound; sonorous, unison, 
consonant, dissonance 

sopor, sleep soporiferous, so- 
porific 

sordes,//^^; sordid 

spargo, sparsum, to spread; 
sparse, disperse, aspersion 

spatium, space, spacious; sjya- 
tior, to take a walk ; expati- 
ate. (The s of the root is 
lost in the a? of the prefix.) 
*specio, spectum, to look; speci- 
men, aspect, respect, specious 
(showy); spccto (freq.), to 
look at ; respectable, spectator, 
speculum, special, specify, 
species (kinds), spice, specie, 
(in kind), specific, spectre, 
perspective, conspicuous, sus- 
picion, despise, spy, despite 



♦spero, atom, to hope (Ft, esp6- 
rer) ; despair, desperate, espe- 
rance (Shakspere) 

spina, thorn; spiny, spinach 
(the prickly plant) 
♦spiro, atum, to breathe; spirit, 
sprite, respire, inspiration, 
spiracle, conspiracy 

splendeo, to shine; splendid, 
splendour 

spolium, spoil; spolio, to rob; 
despoil, spoliation 
♦spondee, sponsum, to promise; 
respond, response, sponsor, 
despond; sponsus, betrothed; 
espouse, spouse, espousals 

sponte,of on^i^sortma^cord; spon- 
taneous 

spurius, bastard; spurious 
*stagnus, standing; stagnnm, a 
pond; stagnate, stagnant, 
Fr. 6tang (a pool), tank 
♦statue, to set up; statue, sta- 
tute, stature, constitute, de- 
stitute, institute, substitute 

Stella, star; constellation, stel- 
lated, stellar 

sterilis, barren; sterile, steri- 
Hty 
♦sterno, stratum, to spread otU, 
to stretch out; prostrate, con- 
sternation, street (strata) 

stilia, drop; distil, instil (to 
pour in drop by drop), still 

st\las, a jjointed instrument used 
in writing on waxen tablets ; 
style 

stimulus, goad; stimulus, sti- 
mulate 

stinguo, ctum, to quench; ex- 
tinct, extinguish, distinct 

stipendium, pay (from stips, a 
gift J and pendo, to weigh) ; 
stipend 

stipo, to press together; consti- 
pated, costive 

stirps, a stock, root; extirpate. 
(The s of the root is lost in 
the X of the prefix. Cp. 
expatiate from spatium) 
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*8to, statmn, to gtand; station, 
stamina, state, estate, statis- 
tics, stable, stature, extant, 
distant, substance, substan- 
tial, solstice, armistice, super- 
stition, restive 

strenuus, vigorous; strenuous 

strangulo, to throttle; strangle, 
strangulation 

*stringo, strictum, to Mud; 
string, stringent, astringent, 
strict, strain, constrain, strait, 
distraint, district 

♦struo, structum, to bnild; con- 
strue, construct, instruct, de- 
stroy, destruction 
♦studium, d-esire; studeo, to be 
eager db(nit\ student, study, 
studio 

stultus, foolish; stultify (to 

make a fool of) 
*stupeo, to he struck senseless; 
stupid, stupefy, stupefaction 
*suadeo, suasum, to advise ; per- 
suade, dissuade, suasion 

suaiis, sweet; suave, suavity, 
assuage 

subitus, sudden 
•sublimis (from levo, to raise^ 
uplifted; sublime, sublimate, 
sublimity 

subtilis (from texo, to weave), 
thin-spun, fine; subtle 

sudo, atum, to sweat; exude, 
(cp. the disappearance of the 
s in extirpate, expatiate), 
exudation, sudatorium 

suffragium, vote; suffrage 

sui, sibi, se, reflexive pronouns 
of the third person ; suicide 

sum, esse, to he; ens, tis, heing; 
futurus, ahotit to he; absent, 
present, presence, interest, 
entity, nonentity, future, fu- 
turity, essence, essential 

sumo, sumptum, to take; as- 
sume, consume, presumption, 
assumption 
^""super, above; snperus, high; 
superior (oomp.), supremus 



or summus (sup.); supreme; 
supernal, soprano, sovran, 
sovereign, summit, consum- 
mate 

supinus, on the bach; supine 

surdus, deaf; surd, absurd 
(like a reply from one deaf) 

surgo, surrectum, to rise ; surge, 
insurgent, resurrection, in- 
surrection 

taberna, a booth, shop; tavern, 
tabernacle. Cog. tabula 

tabula, a board; table, tablet, 
tabulate, tabulation 

taceo, to be silent ; reticent, 
tacit, taciturn 
♦tango, tactum, to touch ; tan- 
gent, tangible, tact, tactile, 
contingent, contiguous, con- 
tact, contagion, attain 

tardus, slow ; tardy, retard 

taxo, to tax ; taxation 
*tego, tectum, to cover; detect, 
tectile, tile (tegula), integu- 
ment. Cp. Eng. deck and 
tliatch, Ger. dach, roof 

temere, rashly ; temerity 

temno, to despise ; contemn, 

contempt 
*tempero, to mix, moderate; 
temper, verb (as to temper 
mortar) ; subst. (mixture of 
elements in the constitution), 
temperament, temperature 

tempestas, storm, from tempus, 
time; tempest 

templum, temple 
♦tempus, temporis, time; tem- 
poral, tense, temporary, con- 
temporaneous, extempore 

tempus, pi. tempora, the temples 
of the head; temporal 
♦tendo, tensum, to stretch ; 
distend, extend, tense, in- 
tense, tendon (the sinew 
which attaches the muscles 
to the bones), tent, tenter 
hooks (for stretching cloth) 
♦teneo, tentum, to hold ; tenure, 
tenant, tenemi^xit^ \ft\\sMs^<5p^» 



^SS^^^^^^^laS^oom^^^^^^^^^^I 


tenor, retain, sustain, mnin- 


distort, torsion, retort (a ves- 


ttun, contain, content, tenon, 


SEl with a mouth bent down- 


continnona, pertinent, suate- 


wards), tortoise ^^^H 


nance, coantflnanoe,retentive. 


■torreo, toBtnm, to roatt; *onH^^^| 


teneTjcrtder; teodFil (the tender 


toast, torrent ^^^^^1 
totns, ull, the nhoU -, total ^^M 


shoot of a plant) 


trado, to gite vp; tiaditi«^^^H 


tento, to (ry; tempt, tempta- 


treason ^^^^ 


tion, tentative, attempt 


'Iraho, tractum, to dran; *"^^^^ 




tion, subtract, siibtmlien||i^^^| 


tenuate (to make thin), tenu- 


attract, contract, tr^tox, be-.^^l 


ity 


tray (hybrid); tracto, to Afflt- 


tepeo, to be warm ; tepid, t^pida- 


dU ; (Fr, traiter). tractable. 




treat, tract, treatise, trail; 


ter, t&Hce; ternary; tertius, 


Fr. trainer, to diawjtraln 


third; tertiary 


tranquillus. quiet ; tranquil. 


ter^um, bank; tergiversation 


tranqoilliie 




tranaire, to go aeron (from eo. 


termioato, deteroiine, exter- 


to go) ; transit, trance 


minate 


•tremo, to tremble ; tremor, tre- 


•tero,tritnm,torui; trite (worn). 


mulous, tremble, tremendous; 


contrite (broken down), con- 


trepido, iotremMe; trepida- 


triljon, detrimcDt. triturate 


tion, intrepid 


(to reduce todost bymbbing) ; 


tres. tria, three ; trefoil, trident. 


tribulo, to ikraafi, to affiid. 


trinity, tribe, trivet (Fr. trS- 


tribulation 


pied), a snppoit on three (eet 


•terra, earth ; terrace, terrier, 


•tribao, to give; tribute, attri- 


tureen (Fr.terrine, an eartbao 


bute, contribute, distribnte 


vessel), terrene, terrestrial. 


•tribuB, one of the three bodies 


territory, inter, disinter, sub- 


into wliioh the Bomans were 


terranean, terra cotta 


originally divided ; trilnine 


terreo, to frighten; terrible. 


triumphus, trhmph ; triumphal 


terror, terrify, deter 


trivia, a plane mhere three trayi 


•testis, Kitofts : testify, attest. 


meet; trivial (lifee the goasip 




about a crossing) L^^M 


protest, contest 


"trudo, truBuiu, to thrtittj W^^M 


•texo. textum, to jeeave \ textile, 


trude, intrude, Sntroaon ^^^H 


text, texture, pretext, con- 


trnncus, frunt ; truncated ^^^1 


text, tiasne 


toba. a trumpet ; tulje ^^" 


thesaurus (Qfc. theiauTot), trca- 


tuber, o twcUing, a fungn* ; 


tare; treasury 


tubercle, tubercular, truffle 


timeo, to /ear; timid, timidity 


tueor. itus, to behold ; tutor, in- 


tinguo, to dye (Fr. teindre) ; 


tuition, tuition 


tinge, tint, tincture 


•tumeo, to miell ; tumid, tumour, 


tolero,atani, to endtu-e; tolerate 


tumult, contumely, tuber 


tollo, to raiiB ; extol 




torpeo, to be numb ; torpor, tor- 


tusion, obtuse ^h 


pid, torpedo 


turba. oTOKd ; turbulent ; tnrfaAB^H 


'lorqueo, tortmn, to tmit; to 


to dUturb ; toibid, troublft^^H 


toTtaie, torment, contorVuia, 


V<uvia, luK \ v-aT^vtude ^^^H 
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turtur, ttirtle (compare marmor, 

marble^ 
uber, vdder\ exuberant. Uber 

and udder are cognate 
ubique, everywhere ; ubiquity 
ulcus, ulceris, sore ; ulcer, ulce- 
rate 
♦ultra, "beyond] ulterior, ^^r^A^r ; 
ultimus, Icigt ; ultimate, pen- 
ultimate, ultimatum 
umbra, shade', umbrage, um- 
brageous, umbrella, adum- 
brate, penumbra 
ymci^ftwelfthjpart] ounce, inch 
unda, wave ; undulate, abound, 
abundance, redound, inunda- 
tion 
♦unguo, unctum, to anoint ; un- 
guent, unction, ointment 
♦unus,£we ; unit, unison, uniform, 
universe, unite, union, unity, 
unique, triune, onion (Fr. 
oignon) 
urbs, city; urbane, suburb, 

urban 
urgeo, to press on j urge, urgent 
urna, urn ; inurn 
uro, ustum, to burn; combus- 
tion, adust (Bacon) 
utor,usus,to use ; utensil, abuse, 
peruse, usage, usual, usury 
(money paid for the use of 
money),usance (M. of Venice), 
usurp (from usu rajyere^ to 
seize for one's own use) 
uxor, wife ; uxorious 
♦vacca, cow ; vaccine, vaccinate, 
bachelor (Low Lat. baccala' 
rius, a cowherd. From bacca, 
a Low Latin form of vacca) 
vacillo, to waver ; vacillate 
*vaco, to be idle ; vacant, vacate, 

vacation, vacuum, evacuate 
vado, vasum, to go ; evade, in- 
vade, invasion 
vagor, to wander; vagabond, 
extravagant, vagrant, vague, 
vagary 
♦valeo, to be strong ; value, valour, 
valiant, valid, prevail, avail, 



prevalent, convalesceitt ; vale, 
farewell; valedictory 

vallis, vale ; valley, avalanche 

vallus, stake ; vallum, ramjmrt ; 
wall, ciicumvallation 

ydA^d^f folding doors ; valve 
*vanus, empty; vain, vanity, 
vanish, evanescent 

varius, different ; various, varie- 
gate, variety 

vapor, steam ; evaporate 

vappa,^«^ wine ; vapid 

varix, a dilated vein ; varicose 

vas, vasis, a vessel; vascular, 
vase, vesicle, vessel 

vastus, waste ; vast, devastate 

vegeo, to grow ; vegetable, vege- 
tate, vigour. 
*veho, vectum, to convey; ve- 
hicle, conveyance, convex, in- 
veigh 
♦vello, vulsum, to pluck; con- 
vulse, revulsion 

velum, veil; reveal, envelope, 
develop 

vena, vein ; venous 
♦vendo, to give (do) for sale 
(venum = sale) ; veneo, to go 
(eo) for sale, venal, venality, 
vend, vendible, vendor 

venenum, poison; venom, ve- 
nomous, envenom 

veneror, to worship ; vereor, to 
stand in awe of; venerate, 
venerable, reverend (deserv- 
ing to be honoured), reverent 
(showing honour) 

venia, pardon ; venial 
♦venio, ventum, to come; con- 
vene, convent, conventicle, 
advent, intervene, supervene, 
contravene, circumvent, re- 
venue, covenant, covin (a 
fraudulent agreement) in- 
ventory 

venter, belly; ventricle, ventri- 
loquist 

ventus, mnd ; ventilo, to fan ; 
ventilate 

ver, spring •, Netii'a^ 
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♦verbum, word; verb, adverb, 
proverb, verbal. Cognate 
with word; cp. barba and 
beard 

vergo, to lie towards; verge, 
converge, diverge 
*venm8f 7vorm ; vermiculate, ver- 
micelli (little worms), vermi- 
lion (the berries of the coc- 
mtSj from which scarlet dye 
was formerly obtained, are 
full of little worms), vermin 

verna, household slave ; verna- 
cular 

vertex, * the cro7vn of the head 
where the hair turns round 
like a whirlpool, and thence 
the top of anything * ( Wedg- 
wood) ; vertical, directly over 
the vertex 
*verto, versum, to turn ; versa- 
tile, verse, pervert, vertebra, 
invert, reverse, conversion, 
divorce, vortex, advertise, uni- 
verse, perverse, revert 
*\'erus, true; verax, truthful; 
very (Fr. vrai), veracious, ve- 
rify, verity, veritable, verdict 

vesica, bladder; vesicle. See Vas 

vestigium, foot-print; vestige, 
investigate 

vestis, garment ; vest, invest, 
vestment, vesture, vestry, di- 
vest, travesty (to disguise by 
changing the dress) 

vetus, veteris, old ; veteran, in- 
veterate 

vexo, to molest (freq. of veho) ; 
vex, vexation 
*via, way ; deviate, devious, ob- 
viate, pervious, viaticum = 
j ourney-money,tri vial, voyage 
(Fr. voie) 

vibro, atum, to vibrate 
*vicis, change, turn ; vice-roy, 
vicar, vicissitude, vicarious 

vicus, a village ; vicinus, neigh- 
bouHng ; vicinity 
♦video, visum, to see ; visit, visor, 
visual, vision, visible, provi- 



dence, provide,provision,vietr, 
prudence, prudent, prude, sur- 
vey, invidious, envy (to cast 
an eye on) 

vigil, wakeful ; vigil, vigilant 

vilis, cheap ; vile, vilify 

villa, a country house; village, 
villain ( = rustic), villatic 
(Milton) 
♦vinco, victum, to conquer; vic- 
tor, victory, convict, victim 
(a beast killed in honour of 
victory), vanquish 
♦vindex, icis, judge; vindicate, 
Fr. venger, venge, vengeance, 
avenge, vindictive 

vinea, a vineyard, vine ; vignette 
♦vinum, wine; vinous, vintage, 
vinegar (Fr. vinaigre >= sharp 
wine. See Acer) 

viola, violet 

vipera, viper (from vivtis, living, 
and pario, to bring forth) 

vir, man ; virile, virtue, vertu, 
virtuoso, virago, triumvir 

virgo, virgin; virginals, virgi- 
nity 

viridis, green; verdigris, ver- 
dant, verdure, verderer (a 
forester who had charge of 
the underwood) 

virus, poison ; virulent 

\is, force ; violate, violent 

viscus, birdlime ; viscid, viscous 

vita, life ; vital, esLU-de-vie 

(water of life) 
♦vitium, fault ; vitupero, to 
blame ; vice, vicious, vitiate, 
vituperation 

vitrum, glass ; vitreous, vitrify, 
vitriol 

vitulus, calf; veal, vellum (calf- 
skin) 
*vivo, victum, to live; revive, 
vivid, vivacious, victuals, 
viands 
*voco, atum, to call ; convoke, 
revocation , voice, vocal, vowel, 
vocable, vocabulary. Vox, 
cis, voice ; vociferate, vouch 
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(to answer to the call), 
vouchsafe (to warrant safe 
when called upon at law to 
answer for something in dis- 
pute, to assure, deign, conde- 
scend. — Wedgwood) 
volo, to Jly; volatile, volley 

*volo, to mil; volition. Vo- 
luntas, will; voluntary, in- 
veigle (It. invogliare) 
voluptas, pleasure ; voluptuous 

*volvo, volutum, to roll ; revolve, 
involve, involution, voluble, 
volume (a roll of writing), 
convolvulus 



voro, to devour ; voracious 
♦voveo, votum, to wish for, vow ; 
vote, devote, votary, devo- 
tion, Fr. voeu, vow, avow, 
avowal 

Vulcanus, the god of fire; vol- 
cano, vulcanite 
♦vulgus, people ; vulgar, divulge, 
Vulgate (the Latin version of 
the Scriptures commonly 
used) 

vulnus, eris, wound; invulner- 
able 

vulpes,/£;a? ; vulpine, vulpecide 

vultur, vulture 
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abax, gen. abakos (&i3a|), a cal- 
culating hoard ; abacus 

adamas (&8<£/Lias, -a-^os), v/ncon- 
qnerable (si^Twt, damao = io 
conquer) ; adamant, diamond 
(so called on account of its 
hardness) 
♦aer (aiip), air; aerolite (sky- 
stone), aeronaut (air-sailor), 
aerostatics 

aggelos (&776A0S), messenger ; 
angel, archangel, evangelist 

agkura (&yKvpa) anchor. From 
agkos, a lend 

ago (&7«), to lead ; synagogue 
*agOn {wy<i)v\ a contest ; agony, 
agonize, antagonist, Samson 
Agonistes 

ainigma (aXviyiia), a riddle ; 
enigma 

aisthanomai (^olffBdyofiai), to feel ; 
aesthetic , anaesthetic 

aither (alfH\p)^ the upper air; 
ether, ethereal 

Akademeia QPucaZiiiitia), a gym- 
nasium in the suburbs of 
Athens where Plato taught ; 
academy 

ake (iuci\),point ; acme (highest 
point), acanthus (thorn) 

akolouthos (&K6\ovdos)^0llower ; 
acolyte or acolyth 



akouO (iLKova)^ to hear; acous- 
tics 
*akros (&»fpo$), at the top ; acro- 
bat (rope-dancer), acrogenous 
(growing from the end), acro- 
polis (the upper city), acrostic 
(a poem in which the first 
letters of the lines make up 
a word. See Stichos = line) 

aktis (okt/s), rag ; actinism 
actinometer 

alabastros (aAciiSao-rpos), alabas 
ter ; first applied to an ala 
baster vessel without handles 
l^Yom a = noty labe = handle 

allelOn(dAA^A«»'),<7/'owe another 
parallel, parallelogram 
*allos (SaAos), another ; allegory 
(agoreuO = tospea?i),Silio}^a.thy 
(pathos = suffering) 

alpha (&A0a), the first letter of 
the Greek alphabet; beta 
(firjra), the second; alpha- 
bet 

amarantos (JkyApainos), vmfad- 
ing ; from marainO, to fade : 
amaranth 

amethystos (jkiiiBwrros), a gem 
supposed to keep off drunk- 
enness. From methu (ji4du), 
wine 
'*'amphi (^^Oi <^ ^^^ «v.d«%> 



^86^^^^^^^0^^^0<S^^^^^^^^^^^| 


around; amphitheatre (Ihea- 


•aster C&>TT^p], i^ar; aster, Bil^^^^| 




ri^k (dim.), asteroid (a mu^^^H 




planet), astrolabe (an insOW^^H 


speech (logos, a iKuxurte), 


ment used in taking the po^^^^^| 


amphora, a pitcher with two 


lion of the stars; lamlnmft, j^^l 


handles (phero, to bear') 


to ta!<e% astrology, astxM^^^I 


anachOreO (iraxa'p^"'), to retire ; 


nomy ^^^^1 




athlon (.iB^oy). amtea ; atlilet^^^H 


•anemos (iyeiios), leind ; anemo- 


athletic, pentathlon ^^^^| 


meter (wind-measarer), ane- 


'atmos (ir^O- vapmer; stmc^^^l 


mone (wind-flower) 


sphere (sphaira, tpluTt) ^^^H 


•anthoa {&reiis), Jtoieer; antho- 




logy, polyanthus 


phy, antocmt, autograph. 


anthrax (4i*paJ), coa? ; autlira- 


antomaton (maO, to oiuuc), 




autonomy (nomos, Ian}), au- 


•anthrOpoa (fae^mriii), man ; an- 


topsy (ooular emminalionj^^B 


thropology, miaantlirope 


opsis, »lgM\ autotype (e^f^^B 


(man-hater), philanthropist 


printing; typos, a noifa^^^H 




authentic "^^^H 


phi cm (the ttttributlng to 


axing (ilffn,), axe ^^H 


God man's form; morphe, 


axioD(i{^),to%,i,wt; axiol^^H 


ihape), anthropophagi (men- 


(a self-evident truth) '^^^H 


eateTE ; phagein, to eat) 


*baiiio (iSa£v»), to go ; basis, diq^^H 


aO (Kw), to blaii" ; asthma 


betes ^^H 


apEinthoa (Iti^it^Bi), mmiinmid ; 


*bBllo 0<kAu). to JAnw ; hypei^^H 


absinthe 


bole.symbol.parabola, parable ^| 


apsis, gen. apsidos (i+i'i, TSoi), 


(a comparison), emblem (orig. 


hnop o^iUfie^i; apse, apsidal 


inlaid-work) 


•crchaios (lpxi»"j), uld ; archaic. 


*baptO (jSiTT-), to Mp : baptiM, ^ 




baptism, baptist ^^^H 


*ordie(ifix*).a6e?«i!«iK5; arche- 




type; atchos, chief; archipe- 


parently mimetic ia fomj^^^^l 


lago 


ticn); barbarous, baibul^^H 


aTgillos(V)"^^"i).''%; argilln- 


barbarism ^^H 




•baros (Siipof), weight \ bans- ^| 


aristos (SpHrros). Sf"* ; aristo- 


meter, baritone 


cracy (rulo by the best; 


•basileua (SwtA.,5.). ii«j7; basi- 


kratoa, rule') 


lica, basilisk (a serpent which 


•arithmos (ip'MO. number; 


was said to have a mw™- 


nrithmetic, logarithm 


shaped spot on its head) 


■ arktos i&fKtos), bear; BrctiL', 


bathos (fl4fl.0,^«^&: bathos 


1 Atctoriia (the bear-watcher j 


•bibUonCfi.eAf'>^),fljWTOKi dim. 


■ onros, a gmr^ 


of biblos, a look; Bible, 


H aroma («p«|U*), ipiee ; aroma 




^m arsen (SpoTji-), ,ml<i; arsenic 


(mania, mad«eu), bibliopole 


^H (so called from its strength) 


(poleo, to lell) 


H artSria (ipnjpla), artery ; from 


•bios Olot), Ufe; biology, Mo- ^_ 


^H 




^H ukeO (i.aKiii\ to exercitr; iiB- 


•blapto (^aJttu), to I'll^wq^^H 


^B cetio 


ti^As^Vumy <pheme, fimt^^^^M 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^oora^^^^^^^sfi^^^H 


blame (Pr. blimer, O.F. blas- 


•chrio Cxpf'-), to anoint \ Christ, 


met^ 


chriam, chriaom, Christmas, 


bombyi {Bii^S-O. tilltn^ii. 


Cbriatology 


tilb; bombaHt. When cotton 


•chroma Cxp3|i«»), eolonT ; cbro- 




nmtrope (tropos, turning). 




achromatic 


ana called in Mid. Lat. bam- 




Vaeiim, M.E. bombasB. Aa 


chronoeiaph, chronology 


cotton was nsed for padding 


•chrysoB (xpuoils). ffoW ; chrysa- 


clothes, bombast came to sig- 




nify inflated langnage 




b03kO{fli(«-K<i.),to/«rfi botane, 


xtoiie), chryaoprasoB (prason. 


pailvre; botany 


Uek) 


•bona (floEi), oj; Bosporus (Ox- 


cliylos ix''K6s),3viee; ohyle 


ford ; p6rOa, ford), bucolic, 


chymos(xi'>u(O.J«''»; chyme 




*dalmcin itai^v-), a. divinity, an 


(-oi-tongne) 


enl ipirit; demon, dejooniac. 


•brogchos Op^TX-O. "nndpijic ; 
bronchia, broncMtia, bion- 




*dakty\os{iiirrv\as\Jingeri dac- 


ohotomy (temnO, to oirf) 




bysaoB (Baffo-di), fia depth uf the 


of one long and two short 


tea ; abysa (bottomless pit) 


syllables), pterodactyl (pte- 


chainO (x"'™)- to gape ; chasm 


ron, a wing) 


chalypa, bos (xifauj-, ^oi). "«f' i 


deilcnnmi (EtlicivfiO. ^° '^<"^i 




deignia, a ipeameR; para- 


chaos (x<bO, fwpty ipaee; 


digm 


chaos 


•deka (J^na), (en; decade de- 


charassO {xapiairiii), to engrare ; 


cagon (gonia, migU), deca- 


character 


gram, decahedron (hedra. 


charia [xifts), thanks; Euciia- 


6fl*o), decalogue, Decameron 


rial 




chartes (xipr-o^). l<-if of jfy^ ; 


d,:lta (Sftra), the Greek letter 


charter, card, chart 


(i) corresponding to D; 


•cheir (xtfp). hmd ; anrgeon (ori- 


delta, deltoid (eidos, ihape) 


pnally chirurgeon. one who 


d^moa (BfiM"). people; dema- 


worked with hia hand), chiro- 


gogue (ago, to lead), demo- 


mancy (manteia, propheey), 


crat, endemic, epidemic 


ehiropodJat (pons, foof), chi- 


dendron (fiMpov), tree ; rhodo- 


ragra (gont in tbe hand; 


dendron (rhodon, tow), den- 


a^ra, inmre) 


drite (a stone in which tree- 


'lSimo\(j(l\toi),athoiuand; chili- 


like figures are to be seen) 


arch, ohiliost 


derma (fiip^a). skin; dermia, epi- 


chimaira (jciiuufa), a /abiiJjim 


dermis, dermatology 


momter ; chimera, chimerical 


despotes (ti,nrirris),&ix tOndute 


chlfiroB(x^p'i).S*««; chlorine 


Kirereign. ; despot 


•chole ixM), bile ; choler, me- 




lancholy, cholera 


Deuteronomy (the repetition 


chorde (xopa*), a ttring ; chord 


of the Law) 


oboras (xDp^t), eharut; choir, 


diaita (iiaita), jvay af U™«j\ 
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didoskO (ItUcriru), to teach ; <Il- 
dactic 

dioikeO (Siaucln), to maiiaj/e ; 
dioceae, diocesati 

diploo (SisAiu), to double ; di- 
ploma (a document uf nMah 
a duplicate is kept) 

dipsa (Sli^a), thirit ; dipBomania 
(mania, iiiadnfii) 
"dokeo (8o(c(Qi), to «("«*, »reni ; 
dogma, ajtiaioa ; dogma, dog- 
matic, dogmatize; doxa (Sdia), 
ajnnwn ; orthodox (orthos, 
HgM), heterodox (Ixeteros.the 
ether) 
•draO C'pi^)! to f'" ; diama, 
diastia (qaick in prodacicg 
resolta) 

dromas (SpiJ^ut), rnnning ; hip- 
podrome (hippos, harte), dro- 
medary (the runner) 
"dynamis (Mnyni), ttnngth ; dy- 
namic, dynamite, dynamo- 
echo (i?x"). to iffi^i epoclie, 
cjMcA (a lixed point in time) 
•echo(jjxii), aw»»rf; echo, cate- 
chize, catechiat 

eidolon (tfiSuAjipj, ihape; idol, 
idolatry (latreia, noriAip') 
•eidoa (tfte!), /ifroi ; cycloid (ky- 
kloB, inrefD), kaleidoscope (ka- . 
Im, beaiitifvl, and skopeO, to 
tee), eidograph 
*ei]coa (itxiiy'), JiguTe ; iconoclast 
(klaO, to break), Icon BasiUkO 
(the pictme of the king : ha- 
Eileaa, Mng) 

eiieD& {flpiii^y.peaiie ; Eirenicon 
(relating to peace) 

eiron (dpv^), a diuembler ; 
irony, ironical 

eiaunO (i^afiHn), to drive, beat 
out • elastic, elasticity 
•61ectTOn(*!x#KT/Mi'),amAer ; elec- 
tric, (dectrode (hodos, way), 
electrolyze (lao, to looiea\ 
electrometer, electrotype (ty- 
pos, type) 
'-' i (l^erinoaivri), abut 



pity on ; ald^^^^f 

, elecmosyaaiS^^^^I 
(Lord, hav^^^^B 



eleeo, to have pity w . 

O.E. Eelmesse), elecmosys 

Kyrie Eleison (' ' ' 

mercy on oe) 
cndon {ludnv), mitkin ; eiidoga- 

moua (marrying within the 

same caste), endogenoos 
•enteron (fwtpo*), intetUiu ; 6 

teric, enteritis (inflammalji _ 

oE the intestines), dysenteiy 1 
Eremas(fpi)>iof),^tn^ ; eren^tf 

hermit 
•ergon (_tpyur), work \ 

energetic, metallargy 
ethiios(10i'oc),anab'on; e 

ethnography, ethnology, ( 

ethos (^floi), custom, 

ethics 
ttymos (fru^oi), true; 

logy 
*eu (it), ivell, takes the form q 



chorist (chatia, lha»lit'), I 

logize (logco) to speak vdQ 
of, eulogium, ealogy, en- 
phemism (pli&me, taping), 
euphony (phone, uniHo), e\i- 
phra£y(^s^jrif,fiomphrjiD, 
the mind, eyebiight bda 
supposed to have a bealtjt 
influence on the mindl 
thanasia (eaig death, tmt 
tos, death), evangelist 

•exo (^tw), mithoiO, <m the o 
tide i exoteric (applied to the 
pubiio outside a teacher's 
inner class, Ms etaterio c" 
ciplea} ; esotic (foreign) 
gagglion (7i£t7Aio»), fKouwS 

ganglion 
gaggraina (yd.yyfuini), a eanii 

gangrene 
gala, gen, gatnktos (^liAo, > 
\aiiToi), milk ; galaxy (Milkj* 
Way), Cp. I,at. lae 

•gamoB (yiiws) ; bigamy, mono- 
gamy, gamopetalon8(petaJoi 

a >m?r-&^, 

tmiaos, ^a(9\m' 



a phrSD, ^^^ 

-i to the ^ 
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*gast§r (yaffrijp), belly, gastric, 
gastronomy, gastropod (pous, 
podos,/<xi^) 

♦ge (7^), the earth; geocentric 
(having the earth for centre), 
geology, geodesy (daio, to 
divide), geography, geometry, 
apogee, perigee 

♦gennaO (ycvyda), to beget; gi- 
gnomai (yiyi^ofuu), to be born ; 
genos (ytvos), race; genesis, 
parthenogenesis (parthenos, 
a virgin), genealogy, hy- 
drogen, oxygen, nitrogen 
gigas,gigantos (7^705, 7f7ai'To$), 
giant ; gigantic 

♦gignOskO (yiyvditrKot), to know ; 
gnOmOn (yvd>ixtav), 1, one that 
knows ; 2, the index of a dial; 
3, a ca/rpenter's square ; gno- 
mon, gnostic, physiognomy 
(physis, outward shape, look), 
diagnose, prognosis, prognos- 
tic, prognosticate 
glOssa (yXStffffo), tongue ; gloss, 
glossar}', bugloss (ox- tongue ; 
bous, ox) 
glottis (7A«tt/$), the motith of 
the windpipe ; glottis, epi- 
glottis 

♦glykys (yKvK{fs), sweet ; glucose, 
liquorice (see Rhiza), glyce- 
rine 

*glyphO (y\{KfKi>),to carve ; hiero- 
glyph (hieros, sacred), glyp- 
tic, triglyph 

*graphO (ypdpdo), to write ; gra- 
phic, digraph, graphite, mono- 
graph, geography, biography, 
paragraph, telegraph (tele, 
distant), physiography (phy- 
sis, nature), bibliography. 
Gramma, a letter ; gram (the 
French unit of weight, viz. -g^jth 
part of an ounce), grammar, 
epigram, diagram, monogram 

*gymnazo (yvfivdCv), to train 
naked (gymnos) ; gymna- 
sium, g3'mnast, gymnastics, 
gyicnosophist 



♦gyne, gen. gynaikos (ywi, yv' 
yaiKos), woman ; gynecocracy, 
misogynous (woman-hating*, 
misos, hate) 

*hagios (&yios), holy ; hagiology, 
hagioscope, trisagion 

haima (al/ta), bl^od ; haemoptysis 
(blood-spitting; ptuO,to spit), 
haemorrhage (rhegnumi, to 
break), haemorrhoid, cor- 
rupted into entered (piles; 
rheo, to flow), haematite 
(red iron-ore), haematine (the 
colouring matter of blood) 

♦haireo (otpca), to take ; aphaere- 
sis ; haireomai, to take for 
oneself; heresy, heretic, here- 
siarch 
harmozo (Jio-pfJi60»), to join ; har- 
mony 
hebdomas (ejSSo/xrfs), the space 

of seven days ; hebdomadal 
hedra (€8p«)» *^^^ » cathedral 
hegeomai (rfy^ofMi), to guide ; 
exegeomai, to interpret ; exe- 
gesis, exegetical 

♦hekaton {tKarSv), a hundred; 
hecatomb, hectogramme, hec- 
tolitre, hectometre 

*helios (fiXios), sun ; heliacal, he- 
liocentric, helioscene (sun- 
shade for the outside of win- 
dows; Skene, cover), helio- 
scope (skopeO, to see), helio- 
trope (tropes, turning. Cp. 
tournesole and girasole), helio- 
type 
hemera (Ji/xfpa), day ; ephemeral 
(lasting for a day) 

*hemi- (V«-)» half; hemisphere 
(sphaira, ball), hemistich 
(stichos, r; line of verse) 
hepar (fiirap), liver ; hepatic 
herOs l9ip(es),a demi-god; hero, 
heroic 

♦hieros (UpSs), sacred; hierarch 
(archos, ruler), hieroglyphic 
(glypho, to hollow Ota), hie- 
rophiant (phainO, to manU 
fest) 
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hilaroa (/Xafufi), cheerful ; hi- 

hippo3 (Iirwoi). hme: hippo- 
drome (dromos, a antrae), 
hippogrii (gryps, a grUHii), 
hippophagist (phagein, to 
eat), hippopotamus (potamos, 
rwet) 

hiatoria (iVropio), norratiiv, 
history, story, historio- 
grajjier 

hodoa (ilii), a nw;; oxwIilb, 
period, oathodo, nnode 

holoa(IIXaj),thej|'AoiIc! catholic, 
holocaust (kaio, to iwm) 
*hOmoB (^^>)i "ne ana tlie 
mme; homoioa (BfuHos), lilie; 
homogeneous (genoH, kind), 
homologous (iogoa, nayinJ/), 
homceopath (patkos, tuffer- 
ing), homoousioQ (the taiiw 
substance) ; homoiouaion 
[lilie substance} 

hoplon (liiiKor), araunuT; pa- 
noply 

hara (ap«), Imwr; horologe, to- 
tosoope 

hOrinO lipK"'), to divide; hori- 

*hjdOr (ifSap), mater ; hydrant, 
hydra {Katnr-$eTpettt'), hy- 
drangea (aggeion, hrtyvor, 
Ttifef), hydrate, hydroce- 
phalous (kephals, head), hy- 
drauUoa (aulos, (uie), hydro- 
dynamics (djnamifl, mmer), 
hydrogen (the water-pro - 



s, fear) dropEy (con- 
tracted from hydropsy), hy- 
drostatics 
hjgiSa (6740' inind ; hygiene 
liygroa (trfpit), teet ; hygrometer 
hymnoB (B;in«), >i"'g ; hymn, 

liymaology 
hyatera (So-riw), «¥WiJ; hyste- 



litbos, ttona), ichtbyoBanms 
(sauros, litar£) 

•idea CBeo), notion, the look of a 
thing; idea, ideal 

*ldios {(Jioi), peculiar U one- 
ulf; idiom, idiosyncrasy (a 
peculiarity of mind or temperj 
krasie, miaitig), idiot (origi- 
nally a private person; then 
unslcilled, ignorant, an idiot) 

■isofl (fcet), eqiutl; iflobarB(UneB 
of equal barometric pressme, 
baroa, aeight), isochronous 
(chronos, Uvte), isosceles 
(skeloB, /f jp), i Eotlierm (thennS, 

lEthmoa (urflruft), tteci; isth- 



•kainos (mu^i), n 
(lOe, life) 

•kaio (koIui), to hum ; kaiuitilfos, 
hurning \ caustic, cauterize^ 
encaustic 
kakoB (icajciji}, ba4\ caoodtemon 
(daimon, tpirit), cacoSthes 
(ethos, maitBm), cacogiaphy, 
cacophony (phons, mwiul) 

•kaleO (nax^w), to call; ecClesi> 
ostic, kalends (the Brat days 
of the Roman months, so 
named from the priest's an- 
nouncing to the people the 
new moon) 

•kalos (ica»jis), leaiitifjdi cali- 
graphy, calotype (typos, 
type), calisthenics (stbenoa, 
strength), kaleidoscope (eldofl^ 
fiirta ; soopeo, ta tee) 

*kalyptO (xaiiimt), to kida; c»- 

lyx, apocalypse 
kanOn (ican£v), ru^e; canon, ob- 




I 



*katharo3 (kb^ojiiJi), 2>"Te; Ka> 

tharine, oattortio 
kenos (Kfrh), empti/; cenotaph 

(a tomb in memory of some 

one buried elsewhere) 
*kentTon(it^iTpoF), j«iB(i oentn, 

concentric, eccentric 
"kephale {iit'pa\<i), head; ce- 
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phalic, hydiocephalic (hydor, 
water^t acephalous 

keramos (K4pafMs),poUer*s earth ; 
ceramic 

kerannumi (Kepdyifvfu)^ to mix; 
krasis, a mixing; crasis (blend- 
ing of two vowels), crater 
(originally a mixing bowl) 

kleros (ic\^f>oj), lot; clerk, 

clergy 
*kline (KXfw;), bed; clinical (at 
the bedside, as clinical bap- 
tism, clinical lectures) 
♦klinO (icAfyw), to make to slope ; 
klima, slope; klimax, ladder; 
climate, clime, acclimatize, 
climax, anticlimax, incline, 
decline, enclitic 

klyzO (icAi5f«), to dash against; 

cataclysm 
♦kogche (^KSyxn), nittssel or coclde ; 
conch, conchology; kochlos, 
a bivalve, shell-fish; cockle, 
cochleate 

koimaO (^Koifidco)^ to sleep; ce- 
metery (a sleeping-place) 

koinos (^Koiv6s)y commoti; coe- 
nobit'e (bios, life), epicene 

kOma (jaSofiLa), sleep; coma, 
comatose, cemetery 

kometes (^KOfiiirris), hng-haired; 
comet 

kOnOps (it(5y«4^), gnat; canopy 
(originally a mosquito-net) 

kOnos (icwvoy), fir-cone; cone, 
conical, conies 

kopros (jt6firpos)y dung; copro- 
lite (petrified dung; lithos, 
stone) 
*kosmos (jic6(riios)y order; kos- 
meO, to adorn; cosmos, cos- 
mical, cosmogony (gone, 
birth), cosmography, cosmo- 
rama (horaO, to see), cosmo 
polite (polites, citizen), cos- 
metic (used to beautify the 
complexion) 

kranion (jcpdviov), skull; crani- 
um, eraniology 
♦krino (jcplvte), to j^idge ; crisis, 



criterion, critic, hypercritical, 
hypocrisy 

♦krypto (Kp{nrr(e), to hide ; crypt, 
cryptogamous (gamos, mar- 
rifl^^),^ cryptography (secret- 
writing), cryptology, Apo- 
crypha 

*krystallos (jcp{>ffraX\os), clear' 
ice; crystal (it was formerly 
believed that crystal 'was ice 
or snow which had under- 
gone such a process of indu- 
ration as wholly and for ever 
to have lost its fluidity.* — 
Trench), crystalline 
kubos ^Kvfios), a cube; cubical. 
Not cubicle, which comes 
from Lat. cubo 

*kyklos (K6K^o5), circle; cycla- 
men (a plant with round 
leaves), cycle, encyclical, cy- 
cloid (eidos, form), cyclone, 
cyclopaedia (paideia, instruc- 
tion), Cyclops (Ops, eye) 
kylindros (^KvXivhpoi), roller; 

cylinder, cylindrical 
kymbos (Ki^fifios), hollow; cym- 
bal 

*kyOn, gen. kynos (k^v, kvv6s), 
dog; cynic (dog-like), cyno- 
cephalous (dog-headed; ke- 
phale, head), cynosure (north 
pole-star; oura, tail), quinsy 
(Gk. kynagche, Kvvdyxn = a 
dog-throttling) 

*kyrios (K^ptoj), lord; kyriakos, 
belonging to a lord ; church 
(the Lord's house), Kyrie 
lambanO (^\afifidv<i>), to take; 
syllable, epilepsy, catalepsy, 
lemma, dilemma 

lampas (Xafxtrds), lamp 

*laos (A.od$), the people; lay, 
laic, laity 

*legO (A.«7«), to say, to choose ; 
eclectic, elegy, elegiac, eulogy, 
eclogue; lexis, speech; lexi- 
con, lexicographer 

leichen (\4ixfiv), tree-moss ; 
lichen 
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leipO (\elva)y to leave; ellipse, 

eclipse, ecliptic 
leitos (\«Toj), of or for the 
people \ liturgy, liturgiology 
lepis (AcT^.t), scale; leper, le- 
prosy 

♦lithos (\iBos)y stone; lithic, 
lithocarp (karpos, fruit)^ 
lithograph, lithophyte (phuO, 
to bring forth\ lithotomy 
(tome, cutting), coprolite 
(kopros, dung^t aerolite (aer, 
air) monolith 

^logos (K&yoi)y speechf reaaoriy 
ratio; logic, logarithm (arith- 
mos, nvmber\ logomachy 
(word-fight ; mache, battle\ 
zoology, dialogue, syllogism 

*luO (A.t5»), to loosen; analyse, 
paralysis (contracted into 
palsg) 
lyra (A.vpa), lyre; lyrist, lyrical 
magos (fidyos)f a magnSy sor- 
cerer ; magic, magician 

♦makros (fjiaKp6s), long; macro- 
cosm (kosmos, world) 

*manthanO (fxavddva^y to learn; 
mathematics 
martys (tidp-Tvs)^ witness; mar- 
tyr, martyrdom (hybrid com- 
pound), martyrology, proto- 
martyr 

*mechane (At»?xct»^)> contrivance ; 
Lat. machina, machine, me- 
chanic, mechanics, mechanist, 
mechanician 

*megas (jueyas), great; megalo- 
saurus (sauros, lizard), me- 
^^atherium (therion, ivild 
least) 

*melas, melaina, melan (ix^Kasj 
fieKouvoy fx€\av)y black; me- 
lancholy (chole, bile), Mela- 
nesia (nesos, island) 
melos (jU6\os), song, music ; 
melody, melodrama 

*metallon (fitTaWov), mine ; 
metal, metallurgy (ergon, 
work), mettle, mettlesome, 
high-mettled. (* The allusion 



is to the temper of the metal 
of a sword-blade,' Skeat.) 

♦metSr Cfi'ftrrip), mother; metro- 
polis 

*metron (ji4rpov), measure ; metre, 
meter, metric, hypermetri- 
cal, hexameter, micrometei 
(rrSkxoSySmall), thermometer, 
barometer, electrometer, hy- 
drometer, metronome 
miainO (/iiati/o)), to pollute ; 
miasma 

♦mikros (fiiKpSs), sm/ill; micro- 
scope (skopeO, to see), micro- 
cosm (kosmos, world), micro- 
meter 

*mimos or mimetes (fjufios or 
fii/jLrn-fis), an ifnitator ; mimic, 
mimetic, pantomime 

♦misos (fuffos), hate; misan- 
thrope (anthrOpos, fnan), mi- 
sogamist (gamos, viarriage), 
misogynist (gyne, woman) 
mnaomai (fiydofxcu), to remember ; 

amnesty 
mneme (jijrfifiri) memory; mne- 
monics 

*monos (fi6vos)y alone ; monk, mo- 
nachism, monastery, minster, 
monarch, monad, monandria 
(plants having but a single 
stamen; aner, andros, man), 
monocarpous (karpos, findt), 
monody, monochord, mono- 
gamy (gamos, marriage), mo- 
nogram (gramma, letter), 
monograph (a treatise on a 
single topic), monolith 
(lithos, sto}ie), monologue, 
monomania, monophysite (a 
person who believes that 
Christ had only one nature ; 
physis, nature), monopoly 
(pOleo, to sell), monosyllable, 
monotheist (theos, god), mo- 
nothelite (a person who 
believes that Christ had only 
one will ; thelo, to mill), 
monotone 

*morphe (jxop<pii), shape; amor- 
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phous, Morpheus (the sleeper, 
the god of dreams), morphia 

muO (jutW), to he shtd ; mystes, 
oiie initiated; mysterion 
(fiv<rrf)piov\ a secret rite; 
mystic, mystery 

narkoO (vapKdui), to benumb; 
narcotic 
*naus (I'oOj), sJilp ; nautical, nau- 
sea (sea-sickness) ; naumachy 

.(mach§,^>//0 
*nekros (^v€Kp6s), dead body ; ne- 
cropolis (polis, city)y necro- 
manc}' (mantis, jtw^yv/i^^), 
corrupted into nigromantia 
under the wrong impression 
that it was derived from Lat. 
niger, black. Magic was hence 
often spoken of as ' the black 
art* 

nektar (ve/crap), the drink of 

the gods; nectar, nectarine 
*neos {y^os)i new; neology, 
neophyte (a novice ; phuo, 
to niake grow) 
♦nesos (i^(ros), islaiid; Polynesia 

(polys, inany\ Melanesia 
*ncuron (ytvpov^^ string ; neural- 
gia (sdg0Sfpaifi)f Lat. nervus 

nomas, gen. -ados {vofids, -(£5os), 
wandering ; nomad, nomadic 

nomisma (^uSfxtCfia) current coin; 

numismatics, Lat. mtmnnis 
*nomos (v6fios)j law ; astronomy, 
gastronomy (gaster, beUy)^ 
anomalous 

nosos (i 6<Tos\ disease ; nosology 

nostos (v(Jo"TOj), a return Iwine ; 
nostalgia (home-sickness ; 
algos,//a2w) 

nymphe {y{i[kj^t\)y 1. bride; 2. a 
goddess 2>'residing over springs, 
^'c. ; nymph ; nymphios, hns- 
band; paranymph, the bride- 
groom's friend 

obclos (dfi(\65), a spit ; 6fi€\i<TKos 
(Dim.), a little spit; obe- 
.lisk 

Ode (^5^), a song; ode, epode 
*odeus. gen. odontos (&So6s, 



6vT05), tooth; odonto, masto- 
don (so called from the 
resemblance of its molar 
teeth to the breast, fuiardsy of 
a woman) 

♦oikeO (otic€«), to dwell; oikou- 

mene, pres. part, tlie liabitable 

world; ecumenical 

oikos (joIkos) house; economy, 

economize, economist, parish 

♦okto (oKT<6), eight ; octagon 

(gOnia, angle^y octopus (pous,. 

oot) 

oligos (o\t7os), few; oligarchy 

On, ontos (&!', tvios\ being; 

ontology 

*onoma (ovo/xa), name; ono- 
matopoeia (poieO, to make), 
sj'nonym, patronymic (pater, 
father), anonymous 
5on («w(5i'), egg; oolite (lithos, 
stone) 

*ophis {6<l>is), serpent ; ophicleid 
(a serpent-shaped brass mu- 
sical instrument ; kleis, -dos, 
hey); ophidian 

♦ophthalmos {6<pda\fjL6s)y eye ; 
ophthalmia, ophthalmic 

*oi)tomai (^^nrofxai, obsolete), to 
s:'e; used to eke out the 
tenses of oraO (opdoo), to see ; 
optics, optician, synoptic, 
panorama, panopticon 
orchestra (Jopxhffrpa), place of 

the chortts; orchestra 
organon (fipyavov), ijistrument; 
organ, organic 

*ornis, gen. ornlthos (opvis, Idos), 
bird' ornithology; ornitho- 
rhynchus (rhygchos, pvyxos, a 
snout) 
orphanos (op<pa.vos), bereft ; or- 
phan 
osteon (Joffriov), bone; osteology 

*oxys (6^{>s), sharp; oxygen (gen- 
naO, to produce), oxymoron 
(a witty absurdity: mOros, 
foolish), paroxysm, oxytone 
pax3hys (irax^s), thick; pachy- 
derraatous (derma.^ %fcvtC^ 
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♦pais, gen. paidos (ireuj, itaiBSs), 
boy ; pedagogue (agOgos, 
guide)f paedo-baptism, pai- 
deutics (the science of educa- 
tion), cyclopaedia (kyklos, 
circle) 

♦palaios (7ra\ai(J$), old\ palaeo- 
crystic (krystallos, clear ice), 
palaeography, palaeontology, 
palaeozoic (zOon, an animal) 

♦pan (iroi/), all; panacea (akos, 
cure)y pandect (an entire 
treatise ; dektos, received) ; 
pandemonium,Pandora (dora, 
gifts), panegyric (agora, as- 
sembly), panorama (oraO, to 
see), pantechnicon (techne, 
art), pantheist, panoply, pan- 
theon (theos, god), pantomime 
(mimos, actor), diapason 

^Tan (Tldif), a rural god ; panic 
(from the fear said to be 
occasioned by the sudden 
appearance of the god) 
pateO (7raT€w), to walk] peri- 
patetic 

♦pathos {vddos), stiff eriiig ; pathos, 
pathetic, sympathy, patho- 
logy (logos, discourse), allo- 
pathy (alios, other), homoeo- 
pathy (homoios, lilte) 
pauo (novw), to stoj)', pause 

♦pente (TreVre), fvc, pentagon, 
pentahedron (hedra, seat) ; 
pentameter ; pentateuch (teu- 
chos, hooh) ; pentekostos, 
pftieth', Pentecost 
pepto (Tri-rcTOi), to soften, digest ; 

dyspeptic, pepsine 
petalon (TriraKov), ffojver-leaf ', 
petal. From petannumi, to 
ex2)and 

♦petra (Trerpa), rock ; petrify, 
Peter, petrel (dim. of Peter) 

♦phago {^ayw), to eat ; sarco- 
phagus (a coffin, made of a 
species of limestone, which 
rapidly destroyed the flesh) 
Gk. sarx, gen. sdiikos, flesh) 

♦pliainomai (<paivoyio.i), to appear \ 



phantasy, fancy, phantasm, 
fantastic, phantom, phantas- 
magoria (agora, assembly), 
phenomenon, phase 
phialags: (^(£^07^), a body of sol' 
diers; phalanx 

♦pharmakon QpipyLoutov), drug ; 
pharmacy, pharmacopaua 
(poiein, to make) 
phemi i^fii), to say; euphe- 
mism, emphasis, prophet 

♦phero (j(p4p<e), to bear; peri- 
phery, phosphorus (light- 
bearer), Anaphora, the part 
of the Conmiunion Service 
beginning * Lift up your 
hearts ' 

♦philos (0tAos), loving; philan- 
thropy, philharmonic, Philip 
(horse-lover), Philadelphia 
(adelphos, brother), philology, 
philomel (nightingale ; me- 
los, song), philosophy (sophia, 
nnsdom) ; philter (love-potion) 

♦phone (^tovii), voice; phonic, 
phonetic, phonograph, sym- 
phony, euphonious, cacopho- 
nous 

♦phos, -tos(<^ft5s,-T(Js),Z?^A^; phos- 
phorus (pherO, to bear), pho- 
tograph, photophone, photo- 
zincography (a hybrid com- 
pound) 
phrassO ((ppdaa-u), to fence ; dia- 
phragm 

♦phrazo (<ppd(w), to tell ; phrase, 
paraphrase, periphrasis, 

phraseology 
phren (<pp-f]v), mind; phrenzy, 
phrenetic (frantic), phreno- 
logy 
phtheggomai (^<pd4yyofiai), to 

speak; apophthegm 
phthino (<p6lyu), to waste away 

phthisis (consumption) 
phthoggos ((pdoyyos), sound 

diphthong 
♦phuo (<t)vu), to bring forlh 

physis, nature ; physics, phy 

aiology, physiognomy, phy 
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siographv, 



pnpliyle (jtMt 



phylaesO (^o\i<raa), to heji 

guard ; phylactery 
piptO (iIt™), to /all; ptOma, 

a/a/l ; sj^uptom 
planetSs (irAat-^TTir). planet ; 

tram plaiiaDmai, to maj/de}'; 

pUoetoid 
'plaas^t (vXcdjirw), to vwvld ; 

plaatio, plaster 
pleiOn {irAflmi'), more ; pleistos 

(rXfioTDs), niDsf; pleiocene, 

pleistocene (kaioos, nen)) 
pleonazO {rXtoyiim'), to go too 

far ; pleonasm ; pletho, to be 
fall; plethora 
plesso (nX^ffoB), to stnke ; 

plege, a itroke; (Lsit, plaga) 

plagae 
•plenra {nKtufi'), rib ; pleurisy, 

pleoio-pnoumoDia (pneninon, 

pluiitOB(irAiifiToi),ncAw;Pliitua, 
plutocracy 

pneo (it^i to breathe; pneu- 
matics, pCemnotiia 
•poieO (iroi^ni), to make; poet, 
poem, poesy, onomatopceia 
(oDoma, na/nui), pharmaco' 
pcEia {phatmakon, dnig) 

polemoB {T6Xtiioi),viaT\ polemic 

pOleB (ir»\^u), to tell; mono- 
poly 
•poUs (irWij), citf; metropolis, 
Constantinople ; politea, eiti - 
zoH [ police, polity, policy, 
polite, politicB 
*polys («(iXii), nianj ; polyanthus 
(anthos,jtonwr) ; polychrome 
(chMma, coZour), polygamy 
(gamoB, nariiage)., polyarchy 
(arche, rule), polyglot (glotta, 
tnngne'), polygon, polyhedron, 
Folyneaia (aSsos, Uland), 
polyp, polypus (pons, faat\ 
polytechnio (techne, art), 
polytheist 

pompi (iii(ji(^), a tnlemn pro- 
feuton ; pomp 



poroB (»^poi), jiaataije ; pore, 

•pons, gen. poiJos (Torii, ■niAis'), 

foot ; tripod, podagra ^ont ; 

agra, iriiwre) 

*prassD {wpiaato), to do ; pragma 

' " un), that mhieh U dine ; 

latical, practise, praxis 

preauys (Trpfo^ui), <wi oW WOM; 

presbyter, priest 
prio (irpfiii), to Miro ; prism, pris- 
matic 
rOtos (irpii 

(kollao „ 

draft ; protomartjr, proto- 
plasm (plassO, to jSajw), pro- 

psallo (^tJaXu), to iJNf to a 

karp ; psalm, psaltery 
•pseudes (^tuB^j), falte ; pseu- 
donym (onoma, name), psou- 
doprophet, pseudomartyr 
♦psyche (ijnix^). ioul ; psyoWo, 

Psyche, psychology 
*pteroD (urepSv), ning; apteryi, 
pterodactyle (dak^los, ^n- 
get) 
pygme C^TM), Jimgtkfrom el- 

bmB to hivcklet ; pygmy 
pyle (^-rliKif), gate i pylorns (ou- 

*pyr i-*ip), fire; pyrotechnics 
(tedme, art), pyrites (a stone 
from wbioh sparks may be 
struck), pjTB, pyrometer, py- 
roiigneoQB [a hybrid woid, 
applied to add obtained by 
tbe distillation of ^ood, Lat. 
lignum = wood), pyrosyline 
(gun-oottOQ ; xylon, leood) 
rhachis Qix"), ipi'^; rickets 
(jliaehitU, a diseOBe of t^ 

•rheO Qiv), to fioiv; rhetoric, 
rheometer, rhenm, rheuma- 
tics, haemorrhage (haima, 
bluod), hremorriiold, rhythm, 
(measured motion), oatartb, 
diarrhtea 
i\ii?, gun. t\;\iius ^iVi, V'*''^"^' 
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'nose; rhinoceros, (kfiras, 

*ihiza.(l:iCot)troot; liquorice (gly- 
cyrrhiza — sweet-root, from 
glykys [yXuKws], sweet) 

♦rhSion (^SSoi/), rose; rhododen- 
dron (dendron, tree)y Rhodes, 
famous for its roses 

♦sardonion (^arap^dviov), a Sardi- 
man plant which was said to 
distort the face of the eater ; 
sardonic 

*sarx ((Tdpl, (ropfc<5s), flesh; sarco- 
phagus (see PhagO), sarcasm 
(a jest which, as it were, 
cuts into the flesh; sarkazO, 
to tear the fleshy 

*sauros ((ToCpoj), lizard; ichthyo- 
saurus (ichthys, fish), plesio- 
saurus (plesios, near to. The 
plesiosaurus had a very long 
neck and a very short body) 
sbennumi (triScVvu/xi), to quencJi ; 
asbestos (indestructible by 
fire) 

♦schizo (o"x^fcy), to sj?Ut ; schism, 
schist, schismatic 

*schole ((rxo\'f))y leisu?'e; school, 

scholar, scholium, scholiast 
seiO (o"€ia>), to move to and fro ; 
seismograph (an apparatus 
for registering the shocks and 
motions of earthquakes) 
sopia ((rr^Tr/a), cuttle fish; sepia 
(formerly supposed to be 
made from the dark liquid 
ejected by the cuttle fish) 
sepO (o-^TTCtf), to be rotten ; septic, 

antiseptic 
siphon ((r/<^«i'), reed; siphon 
silos ((TiTos), food: parasite 
(one who receives his food at 
another's table. Hence a 
flatterer) 

skalenos ((rfcaAijvJs), iineven ; 
scalene 

*skandalon ((rKdvdaXoy)^ snare; 
scandal, slander 

fikello (<nc€AAw), to he withered; 
skjeleton 



Skene (<rK7ivii),ttmtf stage; scebe, 

proscenium, scenic 
*skeptomai((rK€irTo/iot),to doubt; 
sceptic 

skeptron((ric^irTpoy),*to^; scep- 
tre 

skleros {(rK\7ip6s)f hard; scle- 
rotic 
*skopeO ((TKoir^w), to see ; tele- 
scope, microscope, bishop 
(episcopos =» overseer), epis- 
copal, scope, laryngoscope 
(larynx, the upper paH of the 
7vindpipe)f stethoscope (ste- 
thos, breast), spectroscope 
(spectrum »= image) 
♦sophos (^(To<^6s), wise; sophist, 
sophism, sophistic; sophia, 
ii'isdoviy philosophy 
*spaO ((TircCcw), to draiv; spasm, 
spasmodic 

speira ((rireTpo), coil ; spiral 

speiro (o"7r€fp»), to sow seed; 
spore, Sporades 

sperma (jcnripixa), seed; sperm, 
spermaceti (ketos, whale) 

sphaira ((r<^o7po), ball; sphere 
spheroid (eidos, form) 

sphyzo (o"4)ufa)), to beat (of the 
pulse); asphyxia 

splen {(Ti(Ki\v), milt, spleen; 
spleen, splenetic 

stalazO ((TToXctfcc), to fall in 
drops; stalactite, stalagmite 

stasis {(Trains), standing (from 
histemi, to stand); statics, 
hydrostatics (hydor, water) 

stear (ardap, aros), hard fat ; 
stearine 
*stello((rT€\\w),^t; send; apostle, 
epistle, stole, systole, dia- 
stole 

stenos ((TT€v6s), Jiarrow; steno- 
graphy 
*stereos {artpcds), solid; stereo- 
scope (skopcD, to see), stereo- 
type 

stichos ((TTixos), line; acrostic 
(akros, at tlie end), distich, 
hemistich 
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BtizO ((TT^fw), to hrand; stigma, 
stigmatize 

stoma ((TT^/wi), mouth; stomach 
♦stratos ((TTpoTrfs), army; stra- 
tegy, stratagem 
♦strepho (^arpi<pa)f to turn; 
strophe, antistrophe, cata- 
strophe, apostrophe 

strychnos (jcrrp{fxvos\ night' 
shade; strychnine 

stylos ((TTi/Aos), a j)osty a stilus ; 
style, Stylites, peristyle 

stypho (<rTt5^»), to contract; 
styptic 

sykon (<ri/itov), fg; sycamore 
(moron, a mulberry tree), sy- 
cophant (fig-shower, a person 
who informed concerning the 
forbidden exportation of f gs 
from Athens. Hence a mean 
flatt erer; phainO, to shoiv) 

syrigx ^(rvpty^, gen. avpiyyos), 
a pipe ; syringe 

tapes (tcCtijs, gen. Tcimjros), 
carpet; tapestry 

taphos (t<£4>os), grave; epitaph 

tauto (rofrrrf), the same thing; 
tautology, tautophony 

taxis (tc(|ij), arrangement ; 
syntax, taxidermy (derma, 
skin of animals) 

techne (jdxvn), art; technical, 

polytechnic 
*teinO (tc/vo)), to stretch ; tetanus 
(lock-jaw), tone, tonic, mono- 
tony, hypotenuse 
*tele (t^Ac), distant; telegraph, 
telephone, telescope 

temno (j4iufu), to cut ; tome, epi 
tome, anatomy, entomology 

♦tetra (jirpa), four ; tetrachord 
(chorde, a string), tetragon, 
tetrarch 

thalamos (OcCXo/ioj), hride-cliajn- 
her; epithalamium 

thauma (^oO/Ao), wonder; thau- 
matrope (tropos, turning) 

^theaomai (Otdofuu), to behold; 
theatre, amphitheatre ; than- 
iftaturgy (ergon, a Tvorh)^ 



theodolite (dolichos, long) 
theory, theorem 

*theos (06d$), God; theobroma 
(broma,^ food), theocracy, 
theogony (gonos, descent), 
theology, theism, enthusiasm 
(entheos, full of a god), theo- 
phany (phainomai, to appear), 
theosophy (sophia, wisdom) 
therion (Jdniplov), wild beast; 
theriake (an antidote, made 
of the viper*s flesh, against 
the poison of the viper); 
treacle (a name given at first 
to this antidote, then to any 
confection) 

♦therme (Oep/xij), heat; thermal, 
isotherm (isos, equal), ther- 
mometer (heat-measurer), 
thermopile (piloO, to press 
close), thermoscope (scopeO, 
to see) 

♦thesis (dfffis), 2)lacing ; thema a 
subject laid down; tithemi, 
to 2^^^^^'i thesis, synthesis, 
theme, apothecary, hypothe- 
cate (hypotheke, mortgage) 
thymos {Qvfx6%), mind; enthy- 

meme 
♦tithemi (tiBthjh), to place; 
thesis, apothecary, treasure 
(thesauros, anything stored 
up), anathema, anathematize, 
synthesis, hypothesis 

♦topos (tSttos), place ; topic, to- 
pography 

♦toxon (t6^op), bom; toxikon, 
poison in which arrows were 
dipjjed; toxicology, toxophi- 
lite 

♦tracheia (jpax^M), windpipe ; 
trachea, tracheotomy (see 
Temno) 
trsigos(Tpdyos),7ie-goat; tragedy 
(y5<, song), a goat-song, so 
called either because a goat 
"was the prize, or because the 
actors performed in goatskins 

tTa.]peza.(TpdTrt{a),a9maU table} 
trapezium 
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♦treis (rpfis)t three; tripod, trigo- 
nometry, triclinium (kline, 
couch), trichord (chorde, a 
*^riw^),trilobite (lobos, a lobe), 
trilogy, trinity, triptych 
(ptyssO, to fold), an altar- 
piece in three compartments, 
trireme, trisagion (hagios, 
holj/) 
trepho (Tp€<^«), to TwurisJi, ; 
atrophy 

♦trepO (rpfvw), to tti^7i ; trophy 

(a monument erected at the 

place where the enemy 

turned), tropics 

trOgle (rpdoyXTi), cave; troglo- 

dyte (duO, to enter) 
tjnnpanon (r^fiiravop), drum ; 
tympanum 

•typtO (rvirru), to strike ; typos, 
a blow, the impress of a seal, 



type, stereotype, typogra- 
phy 

tyrannos (jvpavvos), an absolute 
sovereign; tyrant 

zelos C^\o5), emuloMon (from 
zeO, to be hot) ; zeal, zealot 

zeO i&o), to bifU; eczema (a 
skin-eruption) 

*zeugnumi (^C^^^I^O* *^ .7^^* » 
zeugma (a joining together of 
two incompatible grammati- 
cal constructions) 
zone iC^vri), girdle ; zone 

♦zOon ((woy), animal, zodion 
(dim.), a little animal ; zoe- 
trope (tropos, ^wrm72^),zoolite 
(lithos, stone), zoology, zoo- 
phyte (phyton, plant), zodiac 
(so called because the signs of 
the zodiac are represented 
chiefly by animals) 



Oreek Alphabet. 



A, o=af 




H, t7 = e 


N, y = n 


T, T = t 


B, i3 = b 




0, a = th 


E, | = x 


T, w = u 


r, 7=g 


hard 


I, .=! 


O, = 


♦, <^ = ph 


A, 5 = d 




K, K = k 


n, ir = p 


X,x = ch 


E, € = 6 




A, \ = 1 


P, p = r 


%\^ = ps 


Z, f=z 




M, ju = m 


2, (T, s = s 


n, «=o 



Note. — G (7) before g, k, ch, or x is pronounced ng, e.g. aggel^s 
is pronounced angelos. 
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FIOUBEB OF SPEECH. 

A Figure of Speecll is a departure from our ordinary 
modes of expression, for the purpose of heightening the 
effect upon the mind of the hearer. It may consist in some 
new moEiniiig attached to a word, in Eome pJeasing associa- 
tion o£ ideas, or in some deviation from the usual construc- 
tion of sentences, e.g. ' The torrent of bis eloquence ; ' ' Our 
little life is rounded with a sleep ; ' ' He never devialea into 
common sense ; ' ' What time he can spare from the neglect 
of his duty, he devotes to the adornment of his person,' 
The diief figures of speech may be classified as follows : — 

I. Figures turning more or less on Agaoaiationa of Re- 
Kmblance or of Difference, e.g. Simile, Metaphor, AUegoiy, 
Fable, Parable, Abstract for Concrete, Personification, 
Antithesis, Irony, Epigram. 

II. Figures turning on Aasocialiona of Contiguity, e.g. 
Metonomy and Bynecdoohe. 

Other figures of speech not so easily admitting of classi- 
fication are Hyperbole, Litotes, Climax, Anti-climax, Ex- 
clamation, and Apostrophe. 

A Simile {Lat. aimilis, like) is a comparison formally 
expressed between objects of different kinds, and is generally 
introduced by some such word as like, »o, as, tkua, &c. 



A simile may be used to elucidato our meaning or merely 
to awaken pleasing or other emotions. If we wish to 



elucidate our meaning the comparison should be sufficiently 
familiar to be at once intelligible ; if we wish to arouse aiij 
particular emotions, we must bear in mind what the euiotion 
is which we have in view. Otherwise we may aim at the 
Buhlime and reach the ridiculous. We may raise a common- 
place theme by a lofty simile, or degrade a uoble theme by 
Bome ignoble comparison. Strained and over-ingstiious 
similes should be avoided in serious composition, because 
they surest effort, a result which always interferes witli 
the effect of perfect art. Donne, writing a poem to hia wif 
from abroad, coiupares liimself and her to the two legs of 
pair of compasses. He is ths wandering leg ; she the fix« 
The farther he wanders the more she leans towards hit 
The nearer home he approaches, the more erect she grows, 
until at last lie ends his wanderings where they began 
Such a simile as this is not in keeping with the subject. Even 
Lord Byron's famous simile on the untimely death of Kirke 
White is pursued into too much detail. ™ 

'Twaa thine own genius gave the final blow, 
Andhelped to plajittliewomid that laid theo lowr 
Su the utiQck eagle, stretched upon ths plain, 
!Ho more thioagh rolling clouds to soar itgalti, 
Viewed bis own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wing'd the shaft that qnivered in his heart j 
Keen were Mb pangs, hot keener far tu feel, 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel ; 
While the Game pluange that had warmetl his nest 
Drunk the last life-drop of hia bleeding breast. 
The mere length of the simile gives us time to feel 
unreality of the comparison between the powers of reflecti 
possessed by the poet and those possessed by tJie eagle. 

A Ketaphor (Gk. Tmtn, cliange, and pJiero, to be&i 
a comparison that is implied but not formally stated, 
thing compared being spoken of as though it were the ^ 
with which it is compared, e.g. ' He was the pillar of 
State ;' 'Tlie iron entej-ed into hia soul ;' 'Foolprijiia 
sands 0/ Time.' 

We watched her breathing through the night, 

Her breathing soft and slow, 
As in bur breast the «ate 0/ life 

Aej/C hearing ia and/ra. — J/aed. 
Wisdom is of ttimes nearer lelim, nw ttoap 
J'han w'iprt we luor. — Wordnuortli, 
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A Uixed Metaphor ia one in which several comparisoas 
ftre bletitied, so as to involve the aimultanoous presentation 
to the mind of incongraous images, e.g. " I am now about 
lo embark into iho feature on wiiich this question fiini/ea.' 
Hero we have three images— a ship, a human face, and a 
door— and the language that is applicable to one is inappli- 
cable to the others. We cannot embark upon a face. A 
door does not turn upon a feature, Cp. 

I Iriille ia mj strii^ling Mueo witli pain 

I'iiat longa to launch into a, iaolder itraiii. — Addieon, 

A mixture of metaphorical language and langtiage in- 
tended to be understood literally often produces ft ludiorouS 
effect, e.g. ' Ho threw his soul into the cause and his bodif 
into the saddle.' ' He had an active viind with l^ga to 
correspond ; ' 'Boyle was the father of philosophy and 
brother-in-law of the Earl of Cork ; ' ' She went off in ajlood 
of tears and a gfdan chair ; ' ' She was a. faithful mfe and 
affectionate mother and painted in u-ater-cohurs ; ' ' Armed 
with rustic weajyins and irresistible /wry.' 

An Allegory {Ok. alios, other, and agoveim, to speak) ia 
a description of one thing under the image of another ; it is, 
therefore, a continuous metaphor, e.g. ' Thou hast brought 
a vine out of Egypt ; Thou hast cast out the heathen, and 
planted it, Thou proparedst room before it, and didst cause 
it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hiUs were 
covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were 
like the goodly cedars. She sent out her boughs unto the 
sea, and her branches unto the river.'- — Psalm Ixxx. S-11. 

Not infrequently an allegory is expanded into the pro- 
portions of a story, e.g. ' The Faerie Queen ; ' ' Pilgrim's 
Progress ; " 'The Tale o£ a Tub ; ' ' The Hocky Island.' 
Such allegories are generally intended to convey some moral 
or other instruction. 

A Fable (Lat./rtri, to speak) is a short allegory, generally 
drawn from the animal world, and intended to convey some 
moral, e.g. ' The Hare and the Tortoise.' 

A Parable (Gk. para, beside, and ballo, to cast) ia an 
allegory drawn from the incidents of human life and in- 
tended to convey some moral or spiritual truth, e.g. "Shu 
Frodigal Son.' 
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Abstract for Concrete is the name given to the emploj- 

ment of a general or abstract term in a concrete sense, 

e.g.— 

Let not Ambithn mock their useful toil. 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear ¥rith a disdainful smUe 

'J he short but simple annals of the poor. — Chay. 

Here * Ambition ' = the ambitious, and * Grandeur ' = 
the great. 

A Personification is an ascription of thoughts, feelings, 
and actions peculiar to man to an abstract idea or to some- 
thing that is inanimate, e.g. — 

Wisdom, in sable garb arrayed. 

Immersed in rajdurous thouffht profoundt 

And Melancholy, silent maid 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground^ 

Still on thy solemn steps attend : 

Warm Charity, the sincere frien/l. 

With Justice, to herself severe. 

And Pity, dropping soft tlie sadly pleasing tear, — Gray. 

Tliis figure should be distinguished from the last men- 
tioned. In the example given, Wisdom, Melancholy, Charity, 
Justice, and Pity do not stand for the wise, the melancholy, 
the charitable, the just, and the pitiful, but are represented 
as actual persons. 

An Antithesis (Gk. anti, against, and tithemi, to set) is 
a figure in which there is some striking contrast between 
the ideas presented. Thus, Pope addresses man as 

Chaos oi thought and passion, all confused; 
Still by himself abused or disabused ; 
Created half to rise and half to fall'. 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 
^o\e judge of truth, in eridless errm* hurled ; 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. 

Irony (Gk. eironeia, dissimulation) is intended to convey 
a meaning opposite to that which the words literally ex- 
press, as when we call a stupid person a Solomon, Cp. 
* Cry aloud : for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is 
pursuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, 
and must be awaked.' — 1 Kings xviii. 27. * We are none 
of us infallible— wo« even the junior Fellow,* 
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An Epigram (Gk. epi, upnn, and grapho, to write) is a 
-short utterance, setting fortli some single thought with 
exceptional terseness and force. It is often paradoxical in 
form, e.g. ' Summer has set in with its usual severity,' ' He 
hadn't a single redeeming vice.' 

Gome, gentle Sleep, and hear thy votary'a prayer i 
And though Death's image to my couch repair ; 
How Eweet, though lifeless, yet with life to lie, 
And, without dying, O. how sweet to die I— TKarten, 
A Uetonomy {Gk. meia, change, and onojna, name) is 
a figure in which a thing is represented by something 
elosely associated with it. Thus we speak of the bench, 
when we mean the bench of bishops ; of the croicn, when 
we mean the sovereign. Cp. the buskin, the gock, the toffo, 
the doth, the pen, grey hairs, the Vatican. The object of 
a Metonomy is usually to call up a picture of the object 
by referring to some symbol or feature that is characterutic 
of it, e.g. ' I feel that the aged instructor is protecting life, 
insuring property, fencing the altar, guarding the throne.' 
' The pen is mightier than the atvord.' ' The wine eup has 
drowned more than the ocean.' ' Then shall ye bring 
downmj^ay hairs with sorrowto the grave. '—Gen. xlii. 38. 
'Ye devour widows' hotiges.' — Luke xx. 47. 

A Synecdoche (Gk. ai/ti, with, ek, out, and dechomai, to 
receive) is a figure in which a part stands for the whole, or 
the whole for the part, or the material for the object made 
I of it, or a passion for its object. Thus we speak of a ship 
\ as ' a tail,' and a workman as a ' hand.' 
I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boya that swim on bladders, 
These many lumnwrt in a sea of glory. — Skahspere. 
An Hyp€rb<SIe (Gk. hyper, above, and ballo, to throw) in 
\ an exaggeration in which there Ja no intention to deceive, 
' riven of blood and mountaing of slain.' 
Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead 
Till of titisfiat a vwvntain, you kare made 
To n'ertop old Pelioit, or the ikgii/i head 
Of blue Olympui.S/iaiipere. 
Will all great JVepivne'i ocean wash (his blood 
Clean from my hand 7 No, this my band wUl rather 
The miilliiiidinoui tca» ineaTTUidine, 
MaMitg the green— ime red. — Id. 
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A Litotes (Gk. lilos, slender) is the assertion of some- 
thiDg by denying its contrary, e.g. ' A citizen o/ no mean 
city,' i.e. of a liigUy important city. 

An Apostroplie (Gr. apo, from, and gtrepiw, to turn) is a. 
turning from the main current of discourse to address 
something or somebody that is absent, e.g. — 

Jadgc, O jon gods, how dearly Cieair loved iiira. — ShahnpeTi'. 
An Aposiopesis (Gk. apo, from, and siopao, to be silent) 
is a sudden breaking off under the influence of some great 
emotion or with a view to implying more than could be 
expressed, e.g. — 

I will have auch ravengea on yon both 
That all the icorld ghall—I will do auch thinga^ 
What they are, yet I know not ; but they shall be 
The terrors of the eaxth.~-Sliahj)ere. 

A ProlepBifi (Gk. pro, before, and lambano, to reoeivi 
a figure in which some anticipated result is spoken 
it had actually happened, e.g. — ■ 

So the two brothers and their miirderad man 

Rode towards Florenoe. — Keati. 

The man was not yet murdered, but the poet antlaiH 
tbe murder. 

An Oxymoron (Gk. ox^is, sharp, and nioros, fooligh) a 
witty absurdity, an expression which produces a {wwerful. 
effect but will not admit of rigid analysis, e.g. ' A emel 
kindnem,' 'The vAaeatfool in Christendom,' ^Hasten siowlj/,'. 
' Take finie that we viay make twi end tlie aoaner 
half is more than (Ae whole.' 

And Pity, dropping soft the ladli/ pleaiiiij tear. — 6n 

A ParonomaBia (Gk. para, beside, and onoma, n 

a play upon words for some rhetorical effect, e.g. — 

Old OavtU, indeed ; and gaunt in being old ; 

Within me grief hath kept a tedious f^t ; 

And who abstains from meat that is not i/avnt J—SAaigpt 

An Euphemism (Gk. ew, well, and /lAeji ., 
mild expression used to denote some painful or repu) 

idea, e.g.— 
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A Climax (Gk. klimax^ a ladder) is a period so con- 
structed that the effect goes on increasing with each succes- 
sive particular, e.g. — 

It is an outrage to hind a Boman citizen ; to %courge him is an 
atrocious crime ; to put him to death is almost a parricide ; but to 
ernoify him — what shall I call \\»1— Cicero against Verres. 

An Anti-climax is a period which begins pretentiously 
and produces less and less effect as it proceeds, e.g. — 

And thou Dalhousie, the great god of war, 
Lie^itenant- General to the Earl o*f Mar. 

The Anti climax is often used for burlesque effect, as when 
Byron wrote of a certain traveller, whose name he found in 
a guide-book — 

He went to Athens and — he wrote his ?iame. 
Dr. Wolcott, writing of Johnson's style, says— 

Alike in every theme his pompous art 
Heaven's anful thunder or a rumbling cart. 



Exercises. 

Classify the following figures of speech and, if occasion 
require, criticise them : — 

a. They melted from the field, as snow, 

When streams are swollen, and south winds blow, 
Dissolves in silent dew. — Scott, 

b. The voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto Me from the 
ground. — Gen. iv. 10. 

c. Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move.— 2'enny son. 

d. In Vienna's fatal walls 

God's finger touched him and he slept. — Id. 

e. Life's but a walking shadow ; a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing.-- 5^*«^^^. 

/. Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ?— Chay* 
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g. Earth felt the wound ; and Nature, from her seat. 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe. 
That all was lost. — MiUan. 

h. Philosophy will clip an angel's wings. — Keats. 

i. Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. — Id. 

It. Most wretched men 

Are cradled into poetry by wrong. — Shelley, 

I. Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. — Id, 

971. I am escaped with the skin of my teeth. — Book of Job, 

n. There is a reaper whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath 
And the flowers that grow between, — Longfellow, 

0. None but himself can be his parallel. — Thcohald. 

p, Adam, the goodliest man of men since bom 

His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. — Milton, 

q. At whose sight all the stars 

Hide their diminished heads. — Id. 

r. A man of pleasure is a man of pains. — Young. 

8. To love her was a liberal education. — Steele. 

t. Lowliness is young Ambition's ladder. — Shakspere. 

u. The Puritans bated bear-baiting not because it gave pain to 
the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. — Macanlay. 

V, Those honourable men whose daggers have killed Caesar. 

Shaksjjere. 

TV. I was sailing in a vast ocean without other help than the 
pole-star of the ancients, and the rules of the French stage among 
I lie moderns. — Ih'i/deti. 

X. The labour we delight in physics pain. — ShaJcspere. 

y. Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. — Gray, 

z. It flows through old hushed Egypt and its sands 

Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream. 

Leigh Hunfs Sonnet, « The Nile.' 
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EXNTS ON FAESIH6, 

It ctLimot be too strongly impressed on the young 
student that the parsing of a word depends not on its 
origin, or on its form, but wholly and solely on its fitnction 
in the particular construction in which it occurs. A word 
may have been a noun once, but if it ia used as a verb in 
the passage in which it occurs, it should be parsed as a, 
verb. No reliance should be placed on ihe/orm of a word 
ill a. language like ours, that is so destitute of distinctive 
terminations. The termination -iiig may belong to a 
common noun, a verbal noun, a participle, or an adjective, 
e.g. The writing was bad (Coramon Noun). In writing we 
Bhould be careful to make onr meaning clear (Verbal Noun). 
A man, writing a dozen books a year, will be sure to wi'ite 
fiome bad books (Participle). A writing lesson differs from 
a drawing lesson (Adj.). The termination -?i/ may belong 
to an adjective as well as to an adverb, e.g. It was a, 
womanly action (Adj.), He sang sweetly (Adv.) 

Most of the difficulties that occur in parsing arise from 
disregarding the function of the word with which we have 
to deal, or from our inability to determine precisely what 
the function is. The student will be assisted in doubtful 
cases by mentally analysing the sentence in which the word 
occurs, by substituting some other word or a phrase for the 
word in question, or, if he know a foreign language, by 
considering how he would translate the word. As language 
is highly elliptical, it frequently happens that a sentence 
cannot be properly parsed until the ellipse has been filled 
in, but the student should be quite sure that tlie words 
supplied have been really dropped out, and are not intro- 
duced merely to get over a difficulty. In old English 
certain adjectives governed cases without any intervening 
preposition, and instances of this usage etiU survive, e.g. 
He is like his unele. It is worth sixpence. In such con- 
structions we are not justified in supplying prepositions to 
account for the case of vnck and sixpence. The adjective 
governs the case, as in Latin and many other languages. 
The antecedent of the relative pronoun is often omitted. 
In such a construction we may legitimately supply the 
omitted word, e.g. Iknow^ wliodid it = Iknow^b.«^^^Krt\ 
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who did it. This is what I want = This is [that] what 1 
want. Take that thine is = Take [that] that is thine. 
What and that are sometimes treated as compound rela- 
tive pronouns when they are equivalent to thai whichy but it 
is better to restrict the term * compound relative ' to such 
real compounds as whoever, whaiever, whicliever, &c. If the 
dropped antecedent be not supplied, the words wha^ and 
that are best treated as simple relative pronouns standing 
in a double syntactical relation. (See p. 57.) 

The student is strongly recommended to observe a fixed 
method in parsing. The most logical method is to state: — 

1. The class and sub-class to which the word parsed 
belongs ; 

2. The inflexions of the word as it occurs, if it have 
any; 

3. Tlie syntactical relations in which the word stands to 
other words. 

As parsing is a practical application of our knowledge 
of the logical classification of words and of the relations 
subsisting between them, it is indispensable that the student 
should possess a thorough knowledge, 

1. Of the definitions of the parts of speech, and 

2. Of the definitions of the terms which designate the 
various syntactical relations, e.g. Agreement, Government, 
Qualification, Limitation, etc. (See pp. 159-61.) 

The attention of the student is specially directed to the 
following classes of difficulties, in dealing with which 
beginners are liable to go astray : — 

NOUNS. 

1. The Nominative Absolute is often confounded with 
a subject qualified by a participle. 

CiEsar, having defeated the enemy, retired. 
Cicsar having defeated the enemy, his troops withdrew. 

In the former sentence ' Qpsar ' is Nominative to 'retired ;' 
in the latter it is used absolutely, the subject to the prin- 
cipal verb being 'troops.' (See p. 164.) 
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2. The NominatiYe Case is used after many copulative 
verbs besides the verb *to be,' e.g. become, turn out, prove, &c. 
See pp. 162-3, and compare the following sentences : — 

His coat became (Transitive Verb) him. 
He "became ("Copulative Verb) a soldier. 

3. The Direct or Indirect Object after the Passive 
Voice is often a source of difficulty, e.g. — 

He was taught music (Dir. Obj.). 
Music was taught him (Ind. Obj.). 

Dr. Abbott recommends that these Objects should be parsed 
as * the Retained Object after a Passive Verb,' or simply 
as *the Retained Object.' (See *How to Parse,' p. 91.) 

4. In Factitive Constructions containing a passive verb, 
the noun following the verb should be parsed as the 
* Retained Factitive Object ' of the verb, e.g. — 

He was made Mng. 

Dr. Abbott would call * king ' here the * Subjective Supple- 
ment,' because it is identical with the Subject, 'He.' In 

We made him king 

he would call * king ' the ' Objective Supplement,' because 
here it is identical with the Object. 

In Latin the Nominative Case is used after a verb of 
making in the Passive Voice, e.g. — 

Numa Pompilius rex creatus est. 
Numa Pompilius was made king, 

5. In dealing with Adverbial Objects it is not necessary 
to supply a preposition, e.g. — 

He swam three miles. 
It weighed six pounds. 

It is a mistake to suppose that we cannot have an objec- 
tive case without a transitive verb or preposition to govern 
it. The mere sense of the passage may determine the case. 
(See pp. 172-3.) 

6. In dealing with the Cognate Object, say that the 
Object is governed by the intransitive verb used transi- 
tively, e.g. — 

She dreamt a dream. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

1. Adjectives used after certain verbs are liable to be 
confounded with adverbs, e.g. — 

He looked cold. 
It smelled sweet. 

It will be observed that * cold ' and * sweet ' relate to the 
Subject and not to the verb. Cp. *He looked coldly on the 
scheme.' *She sang sioeetly.* (See p. 63.) 

2. Certain Pronominal Adjectives are identical in form 
with pronouns, e.g. his, each, eitJier, neither, many, much, 
all, few, some, several, ttc. When these words are followed 
by a noun, they are to be parsed as adjectives, when used 
alone they sliould be parsed as pronouns, e.g. — 

This is his (Pro.). 

His book is here (Adj ), 

3. Certain Adjectives govern cases, e.g. like, near, 
worth. Do not supply a preposition to account for the 
case. (See p. 161.) 

4. The with comparatives should be parsed as the old 
Ablative Case of the Demonstrative adjective *the,' e.g. — 

TIw more the merrier. 
The first * the ' = by how much ; the second = by so much, 

PROxKOtJNS 

1. Both the Relative Pronoun and its Antecedent are 

frequently omitted. They should both be supplied in pars- 

^Sy e.g.— 

Here is the book a you were seeking (Relative omitted). 
I know A who is there (Antecedent omitted). 

2. The Emphatic and the Eeflexive Pronoun are alike 
in form, but should be carefully distinguished, e.g. — 

I vtyself did it (Emphatic). 
I hurt 771 ?/ self [liQ^exiYe). 

3. The treatment of what and that has been already 
pointed out. (See p. 384.) 
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4, "Whoever and other compoutids of the Relative Pro- 
t\ouu seem to belong to both the Principal Sentence and tlie 
Adjective Clause. Supply the anteeedeut, e.g. — 

ll'iSiicrw Irespjisses in lliirf field [be] will be pHuisbeil. 
Take [tbat] wbatevcr you like 
5 lateiTOgative Pronouns sometimes occur in Bente.-:ces 
thftt arc not directly interi'ogative. They should Iw parsed 
as ' Interrogative Pronouns in the Oblique Construction,' 

'"' lie asked me icha did it. 

Dr. Abbott would parae the interrogative pronoun here 
as a Conjunctive Pronoun ; but this is not a happy name, 
for all Bjelative Pronouns are Conjunctive, i.e. they attach 
the Adjective Clause to the Piincipal Sentence. 

8- Somewhat, BOmething, and nothing are sometimes 
used adverbially, e.g. — 

He wag tamrrrhat shy. 
He n'BS nothing asbamed. 
7. What is used adverbially in such constructions aa 
the following; ' What with the heat and what with the 
lenj(th of the journey I was worn out.' 

VEEBS. 

1. An Intransitive Verb cannot be used in the Passive 
Voice unless it be compounded with a preposition, and in 
that case the verb and preposition should be parsed together 
as a Compound Transitive Verb. We canjiot say, ' I am 
laughed,' but we can say, ' I am laughed at,' The true verb 
here is not ' la^agh,' h\it ' laugh at.' Cp. ' He vb,s coughed 
doitm,' ' We were preached at.' 

2. Compound Verbal Forms such as — 

a. lie viai/ go. 
h. You might haee gone. 
c. She WDvH hare been j'leati'd. 
should be broken up into the auxiliary and the infinitive 
governed by it, e.g. — 

a. May, mootl aniiliary, indicative, pres., third pet. sing., 
agreeing with its nom, ■ he.' 
go, verb intrena,, impf, inHnitiTe, Bo^■e^ned by ' waj.' 
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b. might, mood auxiliary, indicatire, past, second per. sing, \ 
ing with its nom. ' jou.' 
Aiwe pone, verb intran., porf. infin., governed by ' might.' 



, passive, perfect infinil 



3. The Feriphiastic Imperative of the first person plural 
and of the third person singular and plural should be brok en 
up, e.g.— 

Let us go. 
Let, rerb transitive,' imperative, active, present, second jwr. at 

agreeiag with ' tliou ' understood. 
«!, pro. personal, first per. plu., dir. obj., governed by 'let.' 
go, verb intrans., imperf. infinitive, governed by ' let,' 
In Latin or French we should express 'Let us go V 
a single word, e.g. Fr. aUons, La.t. i 

4. Wordacompoimdedof Participles and Prefixes shtM 
be parsed as adjectives, e.g. un-f or giving, ini-determi^ 
We have no such verbs as un-forgive, un-determine. 

5. Verbal NounB may govern ii Case, e.g. — 

In reading good hoolta we enter into good society. 
Here 'reading' is governed hy 'in,' and itself gov! 

6. The Imperfect Participle is often used predicaU^ 
after the object of a verb of perception, e.g. — 

I saw him waliiiig, 
I heard him ialkiivf, 
(See p. 202, § 218.) 

7. The Present Perfect Tense of verbs of go»i{f f 
coming, ridng a.tiA faUing, escaping, arriving, &a., . ' 
not be confounded with the Passive Voice. Cp, 

He Isffon^ (Active Present Perfect). 
He is loftd (Passive Pres. Imperfeot), 
Such verba have two perfects, e.g. He is gone, I 
' The transitive force of this verb is restrintedin 
tioQ to the governing power of 'let.' When 'let'-allow, j 
'Let uago'haa a '"* ' "" 




I 
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gone. The former is used when the predominant reference 
ia to the stnte of the person or thing represented by the 
subject ; the latter when the pi-edominant reference is to 
the completeness of the action or state. 

8. Many verbs are used botfi Transitively nnd Intransi- 
tively, e.g. return, move, concimie, enter. Cp. 

He will not returit (Intrans,). 
SetHTJl tbis book (Traus,). 

9. Infinitives and Fartioiples are Perfect or Imperfect, 
i.e. they denote a complete or incomplete state or action, 
but they have no number or person. Some grammarians 
speak otpresent &ndpast participles and iniinitives, but it 
ia better to use as distinguishing epithets imperfect and 
per/ecL 

ADVEBBS. 

L Some Adverbs are identical in Form with Adj ectivei, 

c.g./nsf, quick, ill. In O.E. the Adverb was often formed 
by adding -e to the adjective. Hence, when, in process of 
time, the -c was dropped, tlie adverbial and adjectival forms 
became identical. 

2. Interrogative Adverbs are often used in oblique or 
indirect constructions, e.g. — 

Tb!1 me ii'hfre is Fancy bred. 
In such cases they should be parsed as Interrogative 
Adverbs used in an oblique construction. See the treat- 
ment of Interrogative Pronouns, p. 387 Dr. Abbott calls 
tlie adverb in such constructions as these a conjunctive 
adverb. The same objection lies against this name as against 
conjunctive pronoun. Otlier adverbs are conjunctive, e.g. 
where, viherein, whereby, &c. 

This Is the house ivJiere he was bom. 

3. Certain words are used Ijoth as Adverbs and Preposi- 
tions, e.g. on, in, up, down, below, beneath, ic. When these 
words denote position or direction without governing a, 
case, they are adverbs of direction ; when they carry the 
mind on to some expressed object, they are prepositions. Op. 

Go en. (Adv.). 

lie went, on deck (Prep.). 
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4. Adverbial Phrases may be parsed like single words, 
e.g. ai oncey at random, 

5. Adverbs in -ly should be distinguished from adjectives 
in 'ly. 

A masterly hand (Adj.). 
They wrote rapidly (Adv.). 



PSEPOSITIONS. 

1. Prepositions are often separated from the words 
which they govern, e.g. — 

This is the book that you were speaking p/. 
Whom were you talking to 1 

2. Prepositions often enter into Adverbial Phrases, and 
in such cases govern some nouns understood, e.g. in short 
[speech] ; in brief [terms]. Where the noun cannot be 
easily supplied, the phrase should be parsed as a whole. 

3. Some prepositions are now incorporated in other Parts 
of SpeecL In parsing such forms as a-dying^ a-fishing^ it 
is necessary to separate the prefix, and to state that it is a 
contracted form of in or on. In adverbs like aboard^ abed, 
&c., the prepositional force of the prefix need not be recog- 
nised. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. Conjunctions should be carefully distinguished from 
prepositions and adverbs having the same form, e.g. since, 
for, so. Cp. 

I liave not seen him since Tuesday (Prep.). 

Since you are here, you may as well stop (Conj.). 

This is for you (Prep.). 

He cannot have gone,/o7' I hear his voice (Conj.). 

She sang so sweetly that we were obliged to listen (Adv.). 

It was in vain to argue ; so I gave up the attempt (Conj.). 

2. Compound Conjunctions may be parsed as single 
words, e.g. inasmuch as, in as far as. 

3. Adverbial Conjunctions discharge a double function, 
which should be pointed out- 
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WOBDS OF EXCEPTIONAL DIFFICULTY. 

As— (1) It fell as the snow-flakes fall. 

(2) He acted as clerk. 

(3) As is the priest, so is the people. 

(4) I have as (a) much as (6) I want. 

(5) As you are dissatisfied I will resign. 

(6) Such articles as we needed were not to be had. 

(7) He trembled as he spoke. 

(8) Summer with us, tis usual, is very wet. 

(9) This is as (a) good as (b) that. 

(10) He was so kind as to invite me. 

(11) It is as if the mouth should tear the hand. 

(12) As regards his ability there can be no question. 

The primary function of as is that of an adverbial con- 
junction of comparison, and all the other iises of it grow out 
of elliptical constructions. 

(1) As^ adverbial conjunction of comparison, limiting *fell,' and 
connecting the adverbial clause 'the snow-flakes feU' with the 
principal sentence • It fell.* 

(2) As, adverbial conjunction of comparison, limiting • acted,' and 
connecting * He acted * with the elliptical adverbial clause • [a] clerk 
[acts].' 

(3) As, demonstrative adverb of comparison, limiting *is' and 
correlative with * so.* Cp. * ut populus sic sacerdos.' 

(4) As (a), demonstrative adverb of degree, limiting 'much.' 
[* As much ' may be taken together as an adjective phrase of quantity. 
Cp. Lat. tantus, Fr. tant.'] 

(As) (ft), relative pronoun, third per. sing., objective case, 
governed by * want.* Cp. the use of the relative pronoun after de- 
monstratives in Latin, idem .... qui ; tantus .... quantus, &c. 

(5) As, causal conjunction connecting * I will resign ' with * you 
are dissatisfied.* 

(6) ASf relative pronoun, third per. plural, objective case 
governed by * needed.* If the ellipse be filled up we must supply 
after * as,* * those articles which,' in which case * as ' would be an 
adverbial conjunction of comparison. 

(7) As, adverb of time, limiting * trembled.* 

(8) As, adverbial conjunction connecting * Summer with us is very 
wet * with * [it is] usual.* 

(9) As (a), demonstrative adverb of degree limiting *good.* 
(See (4).) 

As (5), adverbial conjunction connecting * This is as good * with 
Hh^t [is],' 
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(10) Ajif adverbial conjunction connecting * He was so kind ' with 
•to invite me.' Correlative to *so.* This construction seems to be 
confounded with the use of the infinitive after the adverb * enough.' 
Cp. * He was kind enough to invite me.' 

(11) ASf adverbial conjunction connecting *It is' with 'if 
the mouth should tear the hand.' This construction is highly 
elliptical. The full form would seem to be * It is as [it would be] if 
the mouth,' &c. 

(12) A8t adverbial conjunction limiting *can be no question ' and 
connecting the adverbial clause with the principal sentence. * There 
can be no question as [so far as the matter] regards his ability.' 

But — (1) He came but did not stop. 

(2) He did but speak. 

(3) There was no one there hut him. 

(4) There was no one but pitied him. 

(6) He would have been first but for his idleness. 
(6) She was all but perfect. 

The primary meaning of but is besides, except, without, from 
be = by and utan — without. 

(1) But, adversative conjunction coupling the two co-ordinate 
sentences ' He came ' and * [he] did not stop.' 

(2) Buty an adverb of degree limiting * did speak.' The sentence 
is equivalent to * He spoke only^ 

(3) But, preposition ( = except) governing * him.' Many writers, 
losing sight of the prepositional use of * but,' use the Nominative Case 
after it. If we say, * There was no one there but Tie^ we must assume 
an ellipse, * but he [was there].' 

(4) But [ = who .... not], relative pronoun, third per. sing., 
ncm. to * pitied.' This use of * but ' arises out of the desire of brevity. 
The full form would seem to be, ' There was no one but [those Who] 
pitied him.' In this complete construction * but ' has its usual force 
of * excepte' 

(6) But, conditional conjunction connecting *He would have 
been first ' with for his idleness.' * But ' = if it had not been. 

(6) But, preposition governing * [being] perfect.* * She was all 
[you could wish] except [being absolutely] perfect.' 

Since — (I) He has been ill since Wednesday. 

(2) He has been ill since he went to London. 

(3) Since you are here, you may as well dine with us. 

(1) Since, preposition governing * Wednesday.' 

(2) 5i7w?^, adverbial conjunction of time limiting* He has been 
ill* and connecting it with * he went to London.' 
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(3) Since, cansal conjunction connecting * you may as well dine 
with us * with * you are here/ 

Even— (1) Even I could do that. 

(2) He could read ^^i Chinese. 

(3) She talked even in her sleep. 

(1) Even, adverb of emphasis limiting some such elliptical 
sentence as [such an incapable or weak person as] * I ' [am]. 

(2) Ih:en, adverb of emphasis limiting * Chinese.* 

(3) Even, adverb of emphasis limiting * in her sleep.' 

All — (1) We were all greatly pleased. 

(2) All of us were there. 

(3) He was all the better for his bath. . 

(4) All the boys sing. 

(1) AU, indefinite numeral pronoun, nom. in apposition with 
♦ we ' and limiting * we.' 

(2) All, indefinite numeral pronoun, third person plural, nomina- 
tive case, subject to * were.' 

(3) All, adverb of degree limiting 'better * * All '«= here * wholly.* 

(4) AU, indefinite numeral adjective limiting * boys.* 

Many — (I) Many are called. 

(2) There were niany persons there. 

(3) Many a man has failed in that. 

(1) Many, indefinite numeral pronoun, third per. plural, subject 
to * are called.* 

(2) Many, indefinite numeral adjective, limiting 'persons.* 

(3) Many, numeral adverb limiting * a.' The old English expres- 
sion is * many-one.* Cp. German, * Manch' ein Mann.* 

"What— (1) What do you want 

(2) What man is that ? 

(3) I have what I want. 

(4) What a man he was I 

(6) What with one thing and what with another, I was 
quite distracted. 

(1) What, interrogative pronoun, objective case, governed by 
•want.* 

(2) What, interrogative adjective limiting * man.* 

(3) What, pronoun relative, objective case, governed by * have * 
and * want.* If we supply the word * that * before * what,' the latter 
will be governed by * want * only. 
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(4) What, exclamatory pronominal adjective limiting * man.' 

(5) What, distributive adverb limiting * was distracted.' * What 
e here* partly/ 

More — (1) I have more than you. 

(2) We had more falls than apples. 

(3) I was more annoyed than angry. 

(4) I said no mtrre. 

(5) This he said and nothing more, 

(1) More, indefinite numeral pronoun, comparative degree, 
objective case, governed by * have.' 

(2) More, indefinite numeral adjective, comparative degree. 
limiting * falls.' 

(.3) More, adverb of degree, comparative degree, limiting 

* annoj^ed.' 

(4) More, indefinite pronoun of quantity, comparative degree, 
objective case, governed by ' said.' It would be better perhaps to 
take *no more' together as a compound indefinite pronoun. 

(5) More, adverb of quantity ( = in addition) limiting * said.* 

No — (1) Are you going? No. 

(2) No man saw him. 

(3) He was no taUer. 

(1) No, adverb of negation limiting * go. 

(2) No, numeral adjective limiting *man.' 

(3) No, adverb of degree limiting ' taller.' Cp. * He was some- 
what taller,' * He was much taller,' ♦ He was slightly taller.' * He 
was not taller' is not precisely equivalent to * He was no taller.' 

MetMnks ( = it seems to me). 

me, personal pronoun, first per. sing., indirect object, governed by 

* seems.' 

thinks, verb intransitive, indicative, pres., third per. sing., used 
without an expressed subject. (See p. 103.) 

A-dying, as in * She lay a-dying.' 

<j ( = on), preposition governing the verbal noun * dying. 
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aUESTIONS SET AT PUPIL TEACHEES' 

EXAMINATIOHS. 

(First Year). 

1. Bounded ihfifery steed in air, 
The rider sat erect and fair ; 
Then like a, bolt from steel cross-bow 
Forth launched, along the plain they go. 

Analj'se this passage, and parse the words in italics. 

2. What is case ? How do you know the nominative, possessive, 
and objective cases ? 

3. Point out the affixes, with their meaning, in the following 
words : — • scholar,* * goodness,* * friendship,' * maiden,' * speaker,' 
* lambkin.' 

4. State any English terminations which mean belonging to, 
likeness, direction, and negation, and give instances of words in 
which they occur. 

5. What is meant by regular, irregular, auxiliary, defective, 
transitive, and intransitive verbs ? Give examples. 

6. What are the different meanings of the English termination 
*en,' when added to a noun, an adjective, and a verb? Give 
instances. 

7. How would you parse fully a noun ? Explain each term you 
use. 

8. Returning then the bolt he drew. 
And the lock's murmurs growled anew. 
Roused at the sound, from lowly bed 
A captive /<?tf&/y raised his head. 

Analyse this passage, and parse the words in italics. 

9. What is the meaning of the following English termina- 
tions :—* less,' 'hood,' 'ling,* *ly'? Give words in which they 
occur. 

10. What is an adjective ? State, with examples, the different 
kinds of adjectives. 

11. Give examples of adverbs of manner, time, and place. 

12. Distinguish between personal (^d d^monstr^tiy^ prozioiiim. 
Name the personal pronoung. 
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13. Explain the force of the terminatioDS in the following 
words: — * oaken/ * sapling,' * ringlet,' 'noisome,' 'mighty,' and 
give instances of words wil£ similar endings. 

14. What does the voice of a verb show ? Give examples of 
verbs in the different voices. 

16. In what three ways is the distinction of sex of living things 
marked in the nouns that stand for them 7 Give examples. 

(Sbcond Ybab.) 

1. Far up the lengthening lake were spied 
Four darkeniThg specks upon the tide, 
Thaty slow enla/rging on the view, 
Four manned and masted barges grew. 
And bearing downwards, from Glengyle 
Steered full upon the opening isle. 

Turn this passage into prose. 

2. Analyse the above passage, and parse the words in italics. 

3. What is the meaning of * ad,' * ex,' and * ob ' ? Give words in 
which they occur. How and when are they sometimes changed in 
composition ? 

4. State the various kinds of subordinate sentences. Why are 
they so called 1 and how are they distinguished ? 

5. State with examples some of the Latin terminations in 
English abstract nouns, 

6. There are who have at niidnigJit hour 
In slumber scaled a dizzy tower, 
And on the verge that beetled o'er 
The ocean tide's incessant roar, 
Ih'eatned calmly oiit their daugerous dream 
Till wakened by the morning beam. 

Turn this passage into prose. 

7. Analyse the above passage, and parse the words in italics. 

8. What are some of the principal terminations of nouns formed 
from the Latin ? Give words in which they occur. 

9. What are subordinate conjunctions? Give examples. 

10. Is there any exception to the rule that conjunctions do not 
require an objective case after them ? If there is, give an example. 

11. Explain clearly the words 'subject,' * predicate,' 'object,' 
' extension of predicate,' and * enlargement of subject.' Give ex- 
amples of each, 
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(Third Yb*b.) 

1. Hia thoughts I scan not. but I leeeii 
That, BBHld tlieir import have been teen. 
The meanest groom in aa the hall 
That e'er tied conraer Id a ataU. 
Would learee liars iviahed to be their prey. 
For Lnttetwaid and Fontenaye. 
Turn ttia paeaage iDt-o prose. 

2. Analyse the above passage, and parse the words in italics. 

3, What is (he force of these prefiies :— 'be,' " for,' ■ Tois," un,' 
' amphi,' ' anti,' ' oata,' ' hemi ' ? Give words in which they occur, 
with their loeaiiiiig. 

4. What ate the meacs of roadUy distinguishing between words 
of English and Latin origin 7 

6. On through the hamlet a* they paced, 
Before a porch, Tchese front was graced 
With boah and flagon trimly ^^eif, 
Lord Mamuon dr&w hie rein : 
The village inn seemed large, ihmigh rude ; 
Itt cheerful fire and hearty food 
Might ^oell reliete his train. 
Turn this passage into prose. 

6, Analyse the first four lines of this passage, and parse tho 
words in italics. 

7. Servant, steward, bondnge, magistrate, freedom, temperance, 
friendship, fortitude, arithmetic. Point ouC the EngUsb words in 
this list. Horn do you dlstiuguish them 1 

5, Give examples of the various ways in which the subject of a 
sentence may be expanded. 



10. Give ezamptes to show how the infinitive mood may form 
(a) the subject, (*) the object, of o sentence, 

11. Give three worda compounded with, each of the following 
Latin prepositions : ' ob,' • pne ' (pre), ' trans ' (tres), 

12. ' What ' is said to be a compound relative. Explain this, and 
give four or five examples of Bentenoea in which the word occurs, 
and in which its case would require to be specially made plain to a 
class of learners. 

13. Show what is the precise meaning of tlie prefix in each of 
the following words. Say from what language it ia derived, and 
give in each case another word simUarly formed:— 'improper,' 'im- 
pose,' 'amphibions,' 'unclean,' 'recover.' 'reform,' 'conceal,' 'con- 
tradict,' ' behave,' ' antedate,' * antithesis.' 
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(FouuTH Yeae.) 

1. 'Tkos now B. place of punishment, 
Whence if so loud a shriek rvere stmt 
As reached the upper air, 
The hearers blessed themselves^ and said 
The spirits of the sinful detid 
Bemoaned their torments thcra. 

Analyse this passage, and parse the words in italics, 

2. From what Latin roots are the following words derived :— 

* library,* * locomotion,' ' eloquence,' * elucidate,' legitimate,** lunatic,' 

* extravagant.* 

3. When did the following writers live, and what are their 
principal works : Spenser, Pope, Milton, Locke, Chaucer ? 

4. Which kinds of words are derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
language ? State any difference in inflection between the Eoglish 
and Anglo-Saxon languages. 

5. State the various ways by which words of Latin origin have 
been introduced into our language. 

6. Thns, while I ape the measure mid 
Of tales that cliarmed me as a child^ 
Rude thotigh they he, still with the chime 
Rettirn the thoughts of early time ; 
And feelings rovsed in life's first day 
Glow in the line and prompt the lay. 

Analyse this passage, and parse the words in italics. 

7. What English words are derived from the Latin verbs * verto,' 
I turn ; * video,' I see ; * venio,' I come ; * gcribo,' J write ; * rego,' 
I rule ? 

8. * Modern English is only a somewhat altered form of tho 
language which was brought into England by the Saxons and 
Angles.' Show that this was the case from what you know of the 
history of the language. 

9. What are the proper prepositions to use after * difference,* 

* agree,' * averse,' * compared ' ? 

10. Show in what respects our language affords evidence of the 
different races which have inhabited this country. 

11. What arc the Latin words from which the following names 
of places are derived: — Chester, Stratford, Fossbury? Give the 
meaning of each Latin word, and mention any other names of places 
iLat may occur to you whicli are derived from the same. 
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CANDIDATES FOB ADMISSION INTO TSAININO 

COLLEGES. 1886. 

MALE AND FEMALE CANDIDATES. 

TWO-AND-A-HALP hoiirs allowed for this Paper. 

(No abbreviation of less than three letters to be u«ecl in parsing 
or analysis.) 

All candidates most do the composition, parsing, and analysis. 

COMPOSITION. 

(a) Write a letter descriptive of the town or village in which you 
live, or of any famous building in or near it ; 

OB, 

(I ) Write a short essay on one of these topics : — 

(i) Truthfulness, in act and in word, 
(ii) Poetry. 

(iii) llie Queen rules over an Empire on which the sun 
never sets. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Analyse fully the first five lines of this stanza, and parse the 
words printed in italics : — 

Milton I thou shouldst be living at this hour : 
England hath need of thee ; she is a fen 
Of stagnant wateiu ; altar, sword, and pen 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 
Oh 1 raise us up ; return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star^ and dwelt apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sovnd was like the sea ; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 

So didst thou travel on life's common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

2. Paraphrase the foregoing extract ; and select from it any ex- 
ample of words or phrased which are not used literally, but as * figures 
of speech/ 
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3. Name six of the most famous English writers. Say when each 
of them lived, and what books he wrote. 

4. Take each of the following words, and add to it a prefix or a 
suffix. Explain, in each case, what change in the meaning of the 
word has been effected by the additional syllable : — 

Just, Admire. Faith. Pure. Brother. 

Friend. Sincere. Wise. Hard. Speak. 

5. Explain each of the following grammatical terms, and give an 
example illustrating its use : — 

Infinitive. Relative. Apposition. Government. Predicate; 
Dative. Subjunctive. Transitive. Infiection. 

6. Show by examples the different uses which may be made in 
English of the words * what ' and * that.* Parse the sentence : 

* What seemed his head. 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.* 

7. If you think there is anything wrong in any of the following 
sentences, correct it, and give your reasons ; — 

(a) I should have liked to have seen so fine a sight. 

(() I do not think him a reliable person. 

(c) There let him lay. 

{d) Preferring to know the worst, than to dream the best. 

{e) The courage of the soldier and of the citizen are essentially 
different. 

(/) Each thought of others rather than themselves. 

(^) The orator spoke of the notion that the national debt 
might be repudiated with absolute contempt. 

8. How do you account for the presence in English of so many 
words of Latin origin? Say by what token— either as regards 
spelling or construction— you can recognise that an English word is 
derived from Latin j and give some examples. 



1885. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write a letter, or an essay, on one of the following subjects : — 

(1) Your favourite flowers, and the way to cultivate them. 

(2) The moral lessons of the microscope and the telescope. 

(3) The advantages and disadvantages of town life as com« 

pared with life in the country. 

(4) Examinations. 
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GRAMMAR. 

1. Parae the words in itaJioa in the following passage, not omit- 
ang to give and explain their syntax : — 

Breathes there a """ with soul so dead 

Who never to himself liath laidt 

This is my own, mj native load ! 

Whole heart hath ne'er within him bnmed 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From nandering in a foreign land 7 

If anoh there breatlie, go, mark him. well; 

Fot btm no minstrel raptnres swell 1 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless hia mealih, ai wish can claim, 

Deipitf those titles, power, andjoef^, 

The wretch, concentred all in self. 

Limine, slmll forfeit fair renown. 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dost bora roliinee he ipraii^ 

Unwept, unhonoured, and V7i«nnj. 



(o) The nature of the sentence. 

(b) (If dependent) its relation to the principal sentence. 

(c) Subject. 

(d) Ita enlargements (if any), 
(fl) Predicate, 
(/) ItB extensions (if any), 
(j) Object (if any). 
(A) Ita enlaigemenis (if any), 

r otherwise, the portion of tba 

4. Examine and illustrate the etymology of any five of the 
following words from the above : — 

0Kn,natite,7i!hote, hsart,/oreigi!,mi7Ufrtl, rapturet, titles, honnd- 
Ut», elaim, wreteli, concentred, forfmi, renomn. 

5. Distingnish common, proper, and abstraot Nouns, cardinal and 
ordinal Numbers, intransitive and neuter Terbs, continnative and 
disjunctive Conjunctions, personal, possessive, reflexive, and relative 
ProQoncB. 

G. It is oft«n said that English is less of an inflected language 

its Iat«T than in its earlier stages. Explain what is meant by 

this, and give a few instances of inflection in £nglUh.aa'ati^%\f^%i^- 
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7, Show by esamplcs how anaJyaia helps as to parse correctly. 

8. At which periods, and in conMclion wiih what e' 
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3. Give in outline the history of the Ancillary Verbs. _ _ 
the following constniEtions : (1) 1 did come. (2) I have i 
(3) I ovight to come, (i) I ought to have come. 

3. State what changes in mode of expresiiioii are made when a 
speech ia reported in the indirect form. Deduce from the following 
report the words used by the original speaker ;— ' He oiged them to 
lell him of a single enterprise in which they had succeeded, and, if 
they coold not, to give him some better reason than tlieiiov 
to believe that thoy were blameless. He would inqnire i 
facta and judge for him.'ielf.' 
*. Analyse: — 

As thro' the land at eve we went 

And pluck'd the ripen'd ears, 
We fell oat, my wife and I, 
And kiss'd again with tears. 

And blessings on the failing out 

That all iTio more endears 
When wa fall out with those we lovB ' 
Aod kiss again with tears ! . 

5. Parse fully the words in italics : — 

Bead me that. — Bead yoo vihat ? — Ton know what, the ( 
Pniuia'a letter. 

Yon are too fond of doing nthat is mischievous. 



1, Give the etymology of t'ne onhj of the followinR words: fowl, 
gaeette, tinsel, blame, court, lord, loyal, archbishop, sheriff. 

2. Point out anything that is incorrect in the following sen- 

(I) Directly we light we will be beaten, without yon support 




(2) The U 
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3. Write an essay (to Boeupi/ nut mare than half an hour) on one 
cE the following BObjects: (1) The inflnence o£ fiction. (2) Com- 
- m senae. (3) John Ball. (4) The British Conatitntion, (S) A 

mtry walk. (8) The uses of Athletics. 



QUEBTIONS SELECTED FROU PAPERS SET EOR 
CANDIDATES FOR CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 



3. GiTB the older forms of 'when,' 'where,' 'king,' 'book, 
'tbane,' 'alderman,' 'church;' and give the derivations of 'Lan- 
castec,' ' Suffolk,' ' Exmioster,' ' Cheapside,' and ' Holbom.' 

4. Write ont defiuitiona of a complex sentence, cardinal numeraJs, 
Interjeutiona, and reciprocal pronouns ; and explain the gramraatioal 
terms cardinal, mood, and predicate. 

B. ' Kingdom,' ' pitiable,' ' worship,' ' strengthen," ' kindness," 

rjrilooa.' Give the force of the sullis in each of these words, and 
other words derived from the Game stem. 

C. Assign the prefiiea of the following words lo the language 
from which they are derived, and give their meaningB :—' accept- 
able,' 'mismanage," ' perples,' ' analysis,' ■ enthrone,' ' anarchy," ' inter- 
view," ■ anstaio,' ' anlichriat," ' distorted.' 

7. Bzplatn the grammatical terms — reflexive pronoun, disjunctive 
conjunction, relative adverb, neuter verb, nominative of address, 
adverb ot degree, making short sentences to illustrate your esplana- 



9. What is meant by syntax ? Give, with examples, three of 
the mote important sjniaoiical rules, and explain why there are 
fewer snob rules in English than in some other languages. 

10. Give examples of the same word used in one sentence as an 
adverb and in another as a preposition. Explain, as to a class of 
children, bow you distinguish between these two uses, 

11. If yon think any of the following sentences faulty, correot 
them, and give reasons for your correction : — ' There have been 

BG2 
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three famous orators in our day, either of whom would illustrate 
my meaning.* <He finished the work like he had been ordered to 
do.* * The officer was replaced by one more skilful than lumself.' 
* My friend and myself took a walk together.* ' I should have liked 
much to have seen the sight.' 



MATBICULATION aiTESTIONS, LOHDON 
TJNIVEESITY, 1886. 

[Questions 1, 7, and 15 must be attempted by everyone; and of 

the rest not more than Seven."] 

1. Write out and punctuate the passage read by the examiner. 

2. What do you know of the origin of our alphabet ? Illustrate 
Its imperfections. 

3. Classify the consonants. What is meant by a spirant ? Which 
are the oldest vowels ? 

4. Discuss the pronunciation of * chivalry,' * project,* * humble,* 

* Deuteronomy,' * dynamiter,* * either.* How do there come to be such 
different pronunciations of the vowel ' a ' as are heard in such words 
as * master ' ? 

6. Classify our words. Show that to some extent the form of a 
word indicates its class. Why only * to some extent ' ? To what 
class or classes belong * that,' * ink,' * after,' ' stand,* * parallel,' * good ' ? 

6. State the force or forces of the suffixes — *ster.' *ism,* *let,' 

* some,* * ard,' ' ish.' Mention three prefixes of Teutonic origin and 
three of Romanic. 

7. Describe our two conjugations. Which is the living one? 
Does any verb belong to both ? What traces are there of reduplica- 
tion ? 

8. What is the origin of the d in the preterite of * love * ? What 
of the d in its past participle ? Explain the forms * had,' * made,* 
«left,' * built,' « clad,' * methinks.' 

9. When is * dare ' inflected in the 3rd sing. pres. ind. ? Can 
you cast any light on the forms * durst ' * wist,* * wrought,* * sold,' 

* sought,* * ago ' ? 

10. Mention some cognates of ' better,* * nether,* * among,' ' noun,* 
•rather,* * toward.' 

11. What is the difference in meaning between * monitory * and 

* monetary,' * definite ' and * definitive,' * credible ' and ' creditable,' 

* confident ' and * confidant,* * virtuous ' and * virtual,' * expedient * and 
'expeditious ' ? 
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12. Faint out what ia Idiomatic in these pbtases ; ' There came 
a letter.' ' Let them fight it oat.' 'We spoke to each other.' 'Many 
a man would flee.' ' What aii ange! o£ a gi:l I ' ■ What with this, 
and what with that, I could not get on.' 

13. What error has wept into the phrases 'ever so many,' 'to do 
no more than one can help,' ' these sort of thinga ' 7 Suggest soma 
explanation of ' mine ' in such phrasea as ■ a friend of mint.' 

14. What is the use of the 'amilysia of sentences'? Whatahapea 
may the suhjeot of a sentence assume '! And in what ways may it 
he extended ? 

15. Analyse; 'Isaw them run.' 'He can inake it go.' 'Let 
her depart.' "Who ia it?" 'He was crowned king.' 'He waa 
hanged — a well-deaerved punishment.' 

16. Write a sentence containing three extensions oE the predicate, 
one of them a clause, and let this clause contain a subject ivith two 



lOSBOlf mriVEESIIY, 1887. 



1. Write out and punctaate the passage read by the e: 

2. Both from its grammar and its vocabulary, as they now are, 
show that English ia a Teutonia language. 

3. Mention as many words as you can that liave been adopted 
into our language during the last half ceiltury. 

i. Give examples of all the various sounds of i in oar language ; 
also o£ those of eugi and of eh, 

5. Write down the plural form of ' wharf,' 'collo^iiy.' ' potato,' 
'Mary,' 'Knight Templar,' * canto,' and state and discoss ttie rule 
yon go by in each case. Mention some words in which ttio i of the 
stem has been mistaken for iho plural fleriou. 

6. What are our commonoat Adjective form at ires 7 lUuslrate 
Dtir habit of using nouns both with and without change of form, and 
also of using adverbs as adjectives, 

7. Wliat indefinite article do you use before the words ' history,' 
•historioal,''Earopean,"uBual,''humble,''ewer '.' Give your reasons 
for your answers. Can you mention any instances of the trana- 
(erenoe of the n of the indefinite article to the beginning of the 
tollowiug noun ? 

S. Is there any difference in usage between 'each' and 'every "! 
Why should you not say, ' Neither of the ten suited me ' ! What 
alternative form of eipression is there to • That is mine and nobody 
else's ' T Which do yon think is to be prefeired t 
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U. Kepeat and criticise the current definition of a verb. Which 
seems to you the least unsatisfactory, and why ? 

10. What are the characteristic marks of the strong conjugation ? 
Make a list of some half-dozen weak verbs that have vowel-change 
in the past tense ; also of half-a-dozen that have no change there ; 
also of half-a-dozen that do change, but not in the way of addition. 

11. Classify conjunctions with reference to (a) their use; (fi) 
their origin. 

12. Parse the italicised words and phrases : — 

(a) Down with it I 

(6) His having been beaten once only made him the more 
determined to succeed. 

((?) Seeing is believing. 

{d) The hearing ear and the seeivi^ eye the Lord hath made 
even both of them. 

(e) Whatever sceptic could inquire for, 

For every why he had a wherefore. 

(/ ) Let knowledge grow from more to more. 

13. Distinguish between 'farther* and 'further,* 'gladder* and 

* gladlier,' < nearest ' and * next,' * latest * and * last,* * peas * and ' j)ease,' 

* genii ' and * geniuses.' 

14. Give some general directions for the analysis of sentences; 
and apply them to a sentence of your own composing. 

15. Analyse: — 

(a) O what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive 1 

(Jb) She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. 

(d) And statesmen at her Council met 

Who knew the seasons, when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet. 
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HINTS FOR ANSWEEING ftUESTIONS ' 

Set at the Matriculation Examinations of London Univereily. 
I. Account for the letters in italics in — name, these, 
those, paaaejiger, sovereign, wetfest, ciries, potatoes, sceptre, 
sceptic, handiwork, righteous, tomfc, couM, our. (1879.) 

mime. 0,£, nama. The final a in Early Middle English whs 
reduced to e. (See p. ZSl.) 

thtts. O.B. this. The final ekeeps theprevionsvowellong. Thtte 
is only a dialeotical form of thiiie. 

thnie. O.E. thfla, the old plural oF thae = tliis. Used at a laler 
period as the plural of that. The final e is not a fign of infiectian 
here, but merely keeps the previous vowel long. 

jiauenger. (See p. 200, rf.) Tlie original form of the word was 
pasmger. The ji was inserted tu racilitate pronunciation. Cp, 
messenger (messager), porringer (porridger). 

Mtwu^t. Ignorantiy cooformed in spelling Utreigii, with which 
it has no philological connection. O.K. leierain. Lat. tuper. 

jxettest. The t is doubled to indicate that the previous Towel is 

eitiei. The t belongs to the ri 
two centuries ago the Biogolareni 
waa quite regular. 

potatom. Spelled with an e in conformity with toet, the 
plural of tee. As a rule foreign words in -o form their plural in -i. 
Bckoet and heraet are exceptions. 

leeptre. Ok. akeptron. (See Greek Hoots.) 

teeplic. Qfc. skeptomai, (See Greek Boots.) 

handimtri. O.K. hand-gowDoroe. The i represents ge. In 
handictraft the i has liaen wrongly inserted in imitation of haiidi- 
Kori, the O.E. form lioing haitdora/t. 

' These hints are supplied with the intention of enabling the 
student to bring scattered information to bear on particular points 
and of f umjshiag additional illustnitions of principles dealt with 
more or leas fully in other parta of the liook. They arc not intended 
to enable him to dispense with the sy.'iteinatic study of the English 
language. It is impossible to thoroughly understand isolated bitaof 
organised knowledge. Particnlar instances most be referred to general 
]irinc!ples, and general principles mnst be elucidated by particular 
instances; one troth must be accepted in the light of some other 
complementary truth, and, in dealing with dilTlculties, a large body of 
related facts and general principles must be ^imuicaueously present 
to the mind. 
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ri^hteaut. O.E. righttvu, wise as to what is right. Cp. weather- 
wise. Not from right- ways, as wrongly stated p. 307. 

tonib. Jj&t. tumha. Gk. tumhas. 

could. The I is wrongly inserted in imitation of wovld, where it 
rightly appears as part of the root. (See p. 107.) 

our. O.E. iire. Poss. plu. of we. Stands for <is-ere. 

2. What cases had nouns formerly in English 1 Which 
of them still exist ? Of how many of them can the force 
still be expressed by the simple form of the word without a 
preposition 1 Give full examples. (1879.) (See pp. 22-29.) 

3. What was the ancient form of the Feminine Gender ? 
What traces remain of it ? How has it been supplanted ? 
Discuss the meaning and origin of the termination -ster, 
(1879.) (See pp. 11-15.) 

4. Classify Adjectives irregularly compared. Give the 
positive and superlative of more, farther y former y uUei\ 
hinder, less, rather , further , latter, nearer] and tell what you 
know of the history of each. (See pp. 40-44.) 

6. Explain the construction of self. What part of 
speech is it ? Trace its history. (1879.) 

self was originally an adjective meaning mvie^ and is used in this 
sense in Richard II., * in that self mould.' In O.K. self agreed with 
the pronouns to which it was attached ; at a later period the nomina- 
tive of self was used with the dative of the personal pronouns. In the 
thirteenth century the possessire was substituted for the dative. As 
a separate word self is a iioun and forms its plural in -^es. In 
myself the po.-se ssive pronoun survives, in himself the dative pronoun 
survives. (See p. 50.) 

6. What are weak verbs 1 Classify bring, sing, take, 
seek, treat, set, brew, eat, as weak or strong verbs. Give 
reasons in each case, and call attention to peculiarities. 
(1879.) (See pp. 88-9.) 

7. What part is taken by the verb have in conjugating 
English verbs ? Explain the means by which have came to 
be used, and discuss the following : — 

•I hare a letter,' ♦ I hare written a letter,' »I have come to post it,' 
* The post is gone.' (1879.) 

The primary meaning of hare is to possess, as in * I have a letter.' 
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' I have written a, letter ' oiiglnally meant I hare a letter icritten. 
In O.K. the perfect participle agreed with tie nonn which it now 
governs. (See p. 73, § 70.), 

'1 have come' conforms to the analogy of 'I have written ;' 
though the verb ' come ' is intiaDEitive. It differs from the other 
perfect tense 'I am come' in this respect, that the former tetets 
mainly to the completion of the a,ction, while the latter refers 
mainly to the atate of the subject. (See footnote, p, 76.) 

8. What are the different uses of the verb tobel From 
tow many verbs are the parta of this verb formed 1 (1879.) 
(See pp. 97-8.) 

9. Classify adverbs (a) as to the ideas they express j (6) 
as to their origin. (1879.) (See pp. 110-115.) 

10. What are verbal prepositions ) Give six examples, 
and show how they came to be used prepoaitionally. (1879.) 
(Seep. 118, §105, rf.) 

11. Correct or justify the following expressions : — 
(a) I am verily a man who am a Jew [is]. 

(J) Too great a, variety of studies distract the mind [distracts]. 

(o) Who do you apeak to 7 [wliom]. 

(li) The liver has overBovm its banks [overflowed]. 

(c) Man never is but always to he blest [Insert 'bleat 'after 'is.'] 

(/) Neither our virtoeB or our vices are aH our own [nor], 

(?) That's him [he]. 

(A) Many a day [Correct]. 

(0 I expected to have found Mm better [to find]. 

(*) 1 am to blame [Correct]. (1879.) 

In (rt) the antecedent to who ' is ' man ; * the verb, 
therefore, should be of the third person. 'Am ' was pro- 
bably used by the writer owing to the attraction of the 
pronoun and verb in the principal sentflnce. In (6) the 
subject ' variety ' is singular. In (c) the interrogative pro- 
noun is governed by ' to.' In {d) ' fly ' is confounded with 
' flow ; ' the perfect participle ' flown ' is from ' fly," not 
from ' flow.' In (e) the full construction is ' M&a never is 
bleBt, but he is always to be blest,' i.e. Man is never 
actually happy, but is carried on by the hope of future 
happiness. In (/) the correlative of 'neither' is 'nor;' 
' or ' is the correlative of ' either.' In (ff) the pronoun afte'c 
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the verb ' to be ' must agree with tlie nomitiative wliitL 
precedes it. In (/*) 'many' is used adverbially. In {i) the 
perfect gerundial infinitive is used instead of the imperfect. 
' 1 expected to find him,' not ' to liave found him.* ' Ex- 
pected ' carries ua back to a past condition of mind, and 
lias nothing to do with any subsequent experience. The 
confusion arises from trying to convey in one expression a 
post and present experience. In {k) the active gertindi&l 
infinitive is used with a passive signification. The idiom is 
very common. Cp. ' A house to let,' ' Maison d Itmer.' 

12. To wliat family of languages does English belong ) 
Give any facts showing its relation to some other language 
of Europe. (1879.) (See pp. 237-40.) 

13. English ' iAree ' is Latin ' (ces,' iu German ' rfreu 
State and explain by examples the law to which a changf 
of this kind ia attributed (1879.) (See pp. 2di-f>.) 

An aspirate in the Olas&ical languages is represented by . 
corresponding soji sound in the Low German language, oni 
by a hard sound in the High German. Cp. Gr. T'AugatsF ^ 
Low Ger. rfdughter ; O.H.G. (ohtar ; Modem Ger. fochter.? 

14. How many sounds might possibly be represented 
by the English alphabet ! Classify the actual letters of 
the alphabet according to their sound. (1879.) (Bee 
pp. 285-90.) 

15. Name and define each of the parts of speech. 
(18T9.) 

16. Show how we came by the possessive case in 'a Rnd 
by the plural in s. Tell what you know aboub nouns 
forming theirplurats in en. (1879.) (See p. 24, pp. 16, 17.) 

17. Explain what is meant by the hifinitive mood of a 
verb. Explain as fully as you can the infinitive form ui 
the phrase, 'This house to let.' (1879.) (See answer to 
(1 1) ; also pp. 69-70 and 197-200.) 

18. Discuss the following past tenses of verbs : — Zoved, 
taught, ate, mng. Tell what you kiiow of the forms oug^ 
and must. (1879.) (See pp. 88-91, p. 100, and pp. 108-8.) 

19. Classify the pronouns. (1879.) 

20. Write two sentences showing the same word used in 
one an a preposition, in the other as a conjunctioa ; also 
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two sentences showing the same word used as a preposition 
and as an advech. (1879.) (See pp. 389, 390.) 

21. Distinguish between the Classical and Teutonic ele- 
ments in Engliali, Point out the several ways in which 
words of Latin origin have lieen introduced into the 
language. (WHO.) {See pp. 242-4, 268-9 for Teutonic 
elements ; pp. 253-2GH for Classical elements. Also Greek 
Eoots.) 

22. Define the words vowel, dipltthong, consonant. What 
letters are called mutes, and how are they subdivided ! 
Tell the substance of Grimm's Law. (1880.) (See pp. 
286-9 ; also p. 294.) 

23. Describe the several wiiys of indicating gender in 
English nouns, including explanation of the words vmnan, 
lady, vixen, seavisfress, mialress, bridfgroom, vndoiivr, drid-p. 
(1880.) (See pp. 11-15.) 

24. What arguments might be used for and against tlie 
recognition of the article as a distinct part of speecli ? 
Tell what you know of the history of an and the. (1880.) 
(Bee pp. 35-36.) 

Note that n is a contraction of an. It is a mistake to 
say that n is added to a before a vowel. The n is dropped 
before words not beginning with a vowel. The original 
meaning was one. 

25. Trace as fully as you can the history of the inflexions 
of (Aoti, and of hf, she, it, in singular and plural (1880.) 
(See pp. 47-9.) 

26. Account for the separate forms tivo and twain, and 
tor the words ten, eleven, tivelve, hundred, thoxisand, first, 
second, dozen, score, fortnight. (1880.) (See pp. 35-6. For 
first, see p. 43.) 

Dosen, from Fr. douzaine ; Lat. duodecim. Fortnight, 
from fourteen- night. Cp. se'nnight. 

87. Discuss the inflexions of may, can, sliall, have, wiU, 
do. (1880.) (See pp. 97-108.) 

28. Account for the use of to in the infinitive present, 
and for its occasional omission in an infinitive after a verb, as 
'Idaresay.' (1880,) (See pp, 101-2, 197-201.) 

To before the infinitive originally denoted purpose 
(moral direction). Cp. I nm going to town ; I am going to 
Bwim. The infinitive in O.E. was treated as a g.<hwv, kbA 
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the dative form in -anne or -enne after to denoted purpose. 
By degrees to came to be used to express other relations, 
and finally was added to the infinitive, even when the latter 
was used as the subject or direct object of a sentence. In 
' / dare thee to say ' the prepositional sign of the dative is 
retained. 

29. Distinguish between Syntax and Prosody. Define 
a perfect rhyme, (1880.) (See pp. 159, 221-2.) 

30. Make a table showing the relationship of English 
to the other languages of the Indo-European family. 
(1880.) (See p. 239.) 

31. Classify the nouns, the pronouns, the verbs. (1880.) 

32. Discuss, with reference to their history, the words 
ye and you, her, its, this, tJiat, which, (1880.) (See pp. 
47-9.) 

33. Explain what is meant by tense and mood o£ verbs. 
Add a few notes upon past and present forms of the future 
tense and of the subjunctive mood in English verbs, and on 
the use of the subjunctive. (1880.) (See chapter on 
* Verbs,' pp. 77-8, and pp. 195-7 ; also pp. 77^8.) 

In O.E. there were no personal distinctions in the forms 
of the present and past subjunctive. 

34. Explain the following terms applied to the structure 
of words : — Root, stem, primary derivative, secondary deri- 
vative, compound word. Apply your explanation to the 
words song, bait, hatch, suds, thicket, spider, farthing, land- 
scape, knowledge, wedlock, hemlock, eyry, along, gossip, way- 
lay, ivalking- stick. (1880.) 

A 7'oot is a word or a part of a word which cannot be referred to 
any earlier form. Thus duke^ doge, conduct, &c., can all be carried back 
to an Aryan form, du, but we cannot go farther. Hence we speak 
of du as a root. 

A stem is that form which the root assumes before undergoing 
inflexional moditications — e.g. lov- is the stem of lovable, loving, 
lovely, &c. 

Stems are formed from roots by the addition of a demonstrative 
root, by a change of the radical vowel, by reduplication, and by 
combination with other stems. (See Morris's * Historical Ontlines/ 
p. 211.) 

A Primary Derivative is formed directly from the root— e.g. 
droop from drop, O.E. dropa. 
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A Secondary Derivatire is one formed from a primary derivatite 

t.g. dnhble tram drip, a primary derivative from drop. 

tang. Priraary Derivative from root nag. Stein ling. 

bait. Pritnary Derivative from root bMd, to draw, 

batch. Primary Derivative from root bhag. Stem ha, For ter- 
-''-- cp. match, latoh.witeli, wretch, ratch. 

iu<U. tiecondary Derivative from O.E. root geothan, to boil, p.p. 
ioden. Xlie uoun is derived from the participle, and means " thiti^ 
sodden,' 

tAie&et. Primary Derivative from O.E, root thince. Stem thick. 

tpider. Beoondary Derivative from root tpa, to draw out, Ori- 
ginaJ forca ipiniher. Stem tpin. 

fartJdHg. Secondary Derivative from root O.'K.feorcer. Cf. Lat, 
quatuor; Gk, tettaTei; Sfct. ohatvar. Stem four; -th, adjectival 
BnHis ; -iay, diminutive suffix. Not a compound of thing. 

landaaape. A Primary Derivative from 0,K. land. The suffii 
-leapt correspondB to -tkip iafrieiidihip. 

hnemledge. A Primary Derivative from O.E. endmait. The 
BQffix 'ledge i3 the 0,B. -Ida. Cp. wedlock. Stem eadm. 

hemloet, A compouod word. The first part is of unknown 
origin ; the second is a weak form of O.E. leie, lock, plant. Cp. 
gariiiT, charlrici, 

eyry. Primary Derivative From Fr, oire, a nest of hawkp No 
cotmection with the M.S. ey, an egg. 

aioug. Primary Derivative from O.E. lang, long, Koot lavgh, to 
spring. Tiie prcBx and- is O.E. = over against. 

goitip. Compound of OS, god <> Godandrit '^ related. 

tray-lay. Compound of leay and lag. Lay is a Primary Deriva- 

e from lit. 

Kolkiiiff-itiei. Compound of jealMng and ttick. 

35. At what different periods has a Latin element been 
introduced into our language 1 Give examples of Liitin 
words introduced in the several periods mentioned, (1881.) 
(See pp, 353-9.) 

36. What is meant by English roots 1 What letter- 
changes from the English roots have occurred in the follow- 
ing words : — Each, thuTidsr, speak, crumb 'ii\b?i\.) SeeQ. 34. 

The O.E, form o£ each is leic = &-ge-hc. The word has 

undergone si/ncope. (See p. 290.) The O.E, form of thunder 

tkunor. The d is intruBive. This change is called epeii- 

esie. (S6e p. 291 ,) Cp, kinrfred, from cyn-raeden ; spindle. 
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from 3}>inl. TUe O.E. form of ^peali is gprecan. Tlie L-tiango 
ia called vyne'ijw. Tlie O.E. form of crumb is cruma. The 
b ia intrusive. The change ia called epithesix. (See p. 231, J 
Cp. ihumli (O.E. thuma), Umb (O.E, lim). 

37. Define tbe grammatical term gender. What is the 
original force of the suffix in hunter, maltster 1 Account for 
the gender of gun and nwon in modern English. (1881.) 
(See pp. '11-1 3 ; also p. 301^5, for sufBxes -er ajid -sler.) 

38. Mention any English nouns which form their plurals 
by processes generally obsolete. Which of the following 
are genuine plurals, and how do you account for the forms 
which are not such : — Alms, auvunoiii, banns, setsiojin, costs, 
eaves, tixede, riches, dice 7 (1881.) (See p. 17.) 

Banna is the plural of ban, a proclamation. Cp. tbe ban 
of the Empire. The plural refers to the different askings. 
The plural sessions refers to the sittings day by day. 'Hie 
plural costs refers to the separate items charged. The plural 
tneeds refers to the different articles of a widow's mourning. 
The plural dice refer to the separate dies. Aline, siimmoas, 
eaves, and ridtes are singular forms. (See p. 20, § 19.) 

39. What is the origin and what is the meaning in 
English gi-ammar of the term case ? Of wliab lost case- 
enfUngs are the traces still discernible in our language} 
(1881.) (See pp. 22-9.) 

40. Enumerate and explain the origins of (be v'urioiu 
kinds of suffixes employfd ia the formation of Englislt 
ordinals. Give the etymology oi/oremost. (1881.) 

For_^j's( see p. 43, Second is from the Ijitin aecuiidits. 
The suffix 'd in third, and -ih in fourth, fifth, (fee, is said to 
have been originally a superlative termination. For fore- 
most see p. 41, § 40. 

41. What do you know concerningthe origin and history 
of English Possessive Pronouns J Account for the form 
ours. (1881.) (See pp. i8-5I.) 

Ours is a secondary possessive form from our, '0/ 
ours ' in ' He is a friend of ours,' is a triple possessive. 
The -s and the redundant of have been doubtless added ia 
conformity to tlie analogy of the possseaive forms of noons;. 

42. Which are the English auxiliary verbs properly so 
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called ) Explain the forms of the preterites of tlie verbs 
iMVe, viake, can. (1881.) {See pp. 103-108.) 

43. Discuss the wonis italicised in the following : — 
. Long ago we were inont to let plain living accompany high 
thinking.' 

' Methinks you might have spoken, but you du,rsl not.' 
(1881.) 

Ago ia a corruption of tlie old perfect participle of the 
verb agon = to pasa or go by. Wonl, perfect participle of 
Kon, to dwell. First used els an adjective, then as a noun. 
Cp. 'Use and wont.' In woni-erf, we have a double parti- 
cipial ending. Living and thinking are verbal nouns cor- 
responding to the older forma in -ung. [N.B. — Do not 
confound the verbal noun with the imperfect participle. 
(See p. 73)]. For inethinkn, see p. 103 ; for might, p. 106. 
May itself is an old past. The second per. sing, is viihl. 
Cp. tvill, shalt. In O.E. past was mihte. For durst, see 
pp. 101-2. 

44. Distinguisli between co-ordinating and subordina- 
ting conjunctions. What are the various uses of but in 
English ! (1881.) (See pp. 121, 392.) 

45. Give instances of the use of proper nouns as conmion 
nouns in English. What are the derivations of dunce, 
copper, tramway, gijiay 1 (1881.) (See pp. 271-278.) 

Traniicay is erroneously derived from Outram. Tlio 
original meaning of tram was a beam, a log of wood. The 
tramway was probably at first a road laid on logs or sleepers. 
(See Skcat.) 

46. State clearly the rules of English syntax with regard 
to the use of shall and loill. (1881.) (See pp. 77, 10H05.) 

47. Give examples of grammatical Pleonasm and Ellipse 
in English. (1881.) 

Pleonasm (Gk. pkoii, neuter comparative ^ more) 
means an expression in which some word or phi'ase is 
superfluous, e.g. ' They returned the book back to the 
satne shop from which they had obtained it.' 'It was 
universally believed by evergbody.' Ellipse (Gk. ek, out, 
and leipo, to leave) is an expression in which some word is 
left out) e.g. ' I heard a what he said.' 
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48. What are the two tnaia Bources from which the 
English vocabulary is derived I From which of them comes 
our grammar ? Illustrate your answer by exBjnplea. (1885.) 
(See p. 241.) 

49. Distinguish between the terms cognate and derived, 
as applied to words. Meatiou some words cognate with _ 
bear (the verb) and soma derived from it. (1885.) 

Cognate words are words of the same family but i 
necessarily derived one from another. S^r is cognate with! 
the Latin /?ro, Gk. phero, Skt bhri. All these are evidently 
descended from some common stock, but it would lie in- 
correct to speak of one as derived from another. Teutonic, 
Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit are related as cousins might bo, 
not as parent and child. Derivatives from bear axe bairn, 
barrow, berth, bier, bird, burden, forbear, overbearing. 

50. Discuss the forms bivlhren, seam^treas, indices 
fi^hermoK, ckerry, kiiie, amine, eAervbim, riches, uttermost- 
(1885.) 

51. To which conjugation do the following verbs sever- 
ally belong i^See, saw, say, «iic, sew, sue, eif, seethe, eo&t 
Write down the past tense and the past participle of each 
one, noticing any irregularities. (1885.) 

63. ^Vhat three origins has our substantive verbl 
Explain tvorlh in ' Woe tcorth the day ! ' Mention some 
usages in which mn, as an auxiliary, has been ousted by 
have. (1885.) (See pp. 97-9, 102.) 

53. Parse alter in each of the foUou-ing sentences : — 
' His ojier life shows him to great advantage,' ' JJier him 
then and bring him back,' 'After he came all went wrong,' 
' Ton go first and I will come ii/Jtfr,''Jrter that I will say no 
more; 'and out in' Out, brief candle!' 'He was quite ou( of it,' 
'Outnpon it!' ' He was beaten ovt and out,' 'He proved an 
out and out deceiver.' (ISS5.) (See 'Parsing of Difficult 
Words.') 

84. Point out and correct anything wrong or dubious 
in the following senteures : — 

(a) I had Lopevl never seen the siatnes agsin, [Never 
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(b) Luckily the monks have recently given away a couple of 
dogs, which were returned to them, or the breed wordd have been 
lost. [Luckily, a couple of dogs, which the monks recently gave 
away, were returned, &c.3 

{o) It was the most amicable, although the least dignified, of all 
the party squabbles by which it had been preceded. [It was more 
amicable, although less dignified, than any of, &c. It is absurd to 
say of a squabSble that it was the most amicable of preceding 
squabbles.] 

(d) £[aving perceived the weakness of his poems, they now 
reappear to us under new titles. [He republished them under.] 

(d) Neither you nor I am right. [Not absolutely wrong. 
< Neither are you right, nor am I,' is preferable.] (See p. 193, § 200.) 

(/) I am one of those who cannot describe what I feel. [What 
they feel.] 

(^) Whom they were I cannot specify. [Who.] 

(Ji) Whom do you say I am ? [Who.] 

(i) His is a poem— one of the completest works that exists in 
any language. [His poem is one of the completest works that 
ezist] 

(Jt) He was shot at by a secretary, under notice to quit, with 
whom he was finding fault — ^very fortunately without effect. [Insert 
the parenthetical clause, *very fortunately,' &c., after* shot at.*J 
(1885.) (See Syntax.) 

55. Make a list of all the flexions the English verb has 
now left it. How is it there are so few, and how do we 
manage to get on with them ? (1886.) 

Voice Auxiliaries, Tense Auxiliaries, and Mood Aux- 
iliaries take, to a large extent, the place of inflexions. (See 
p. 103.) 

56. Can you explain the italicised letters in the following 
words : — Children, wouM, couM, again^^, gencfer, victuals^ 
frontispiece, crayfisA, mice. (1886.) 

children, (See p. 17.) 

would and eould. (See pp. 105-6.) 

against. The 8 is the adverhial suffix 'es. The final ^ is ex- 
crescent. Cp. amongst, behest, mids^, whilst, earnest. 

gender. The d is intrusive. Fr. genre, Lat. genus, (See p. 290 
§ 303, d.) 

victuals. The c is a pedantic return to the Latin spelling 
vic^i^Zias provisions. M E. vitaille, 

frontispiece, (See p. 284.) No connection with ^oe« 
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crayfish. (See p. 283.) No connection with fish. 

mice. < The A.S. plaral was originally mt^m, which passed into 
the form mym, and was then shortened to mys.* (Skeat's * Principle, 
of English Etymology,' p. 163.) Cp., for change of vowel sounds 
lomcy lice ; cow^ Tudor English and provincial English, kye, 

57. Mention some nouns (i.) with two plural forms, (IL) 
with no plural form, (iii.) with only a plural form, (iv.) of 
plural form which are treated as singulars, (v.) of singular 
forms which are treated as plurals. (1886.) (See pp. 18-9.) 

58. Parse each of the four words, 'But me no buts.' 
What other parts of speech may hut be ? Would you say 

* They all ran away but me/ or * They all ran away but I % * 
(1886.) 

But, transitive verb, imperative, agreeing with ' thou * 
or * ye ' understood. 

Me, personal pronoun, first per. sing., indirect object. 
(Ethical Dative, see § 157.) iTo, the zero of cardinal 
numerals, limiting buts. Buts, common noun, third per. 
plu., objective case, dir. obj. governed by ' but.' 

For the construction compare ' Grace me no grctce, and 
uncle me no uncle ' — Rich. II. * Thank me no thanks, and 
proud me no prouds.^ — Rom. and Jul. * Diamond me no 
diamonds, and prize me no prizes.^ — Tennyson. 

(See * Parsing of Difficult Words' for other uses of * but.') 

59. Point out what is idiomatic in these {^ases : — 

* There came a letter,' * Let them fight it out,' * We spoke 
to each other,' * Many a man would flee,' 'What an 
angel of a girl ! ' ' What with this and what with that, 
I could not get on.' (1886.) 

60. Mention as many words as you can that have been 
adopted into our language during the last half-century.' 
(1887.) (See pp. 270-1.) 

61. Write down the plural form of wharf, colloquy, potato, 
may, knight templar, canto, and state and discuss the rule 
you go by in each case. Mention some words in which the 
s of the stem has been mistaken for the plural flexion. 
(1887.) (See pp. 16-21.) 

62. What are our commonest Adjective formations ? 
Illustrate our habit of using i^^""" ^th with and without 
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cliange of fonu, and also of tiBuig jidvcrbs as adjective*. 
(18S7.) 

63. What indefinite article do you use before the woi-ds 
history, historicaf, European, usual, humble, ewer t Give 
yoiar reasons for your answers. Can you mention any 
instaaoes of tlie transference of the n of the indefinite 
article to the beginning of the following noun ! (1887.) 

Vc use a before an aspirate but not in the case of 
polysyllabic words accented on the second syllable, e.g. ' A 
liistory ; an historical novel.' Initial u, eu, and ew have a 
y sound, and usually take a, not an, before them. 

Ifewt, nickname, and niggot (Mod. E. nn^et) all con- 

1 an initial n derived from the indefinite article an. An 

became a newt ; an eke-name became a nickname, and bo 

Cp, nunele and naunt from mine uncle and mine aurij 

In another class of cases the initial n of the nonn has 

l>een dropped, e.g. adder from nadder ; apron from najiron; 

•e from nonce ; umpire from nuwpire. A nadder became 

adder, and so on. In wonoe the n comes from the dative 

form of the definite article. For the nonce= for then ones, 

where then ■=■ thdm. 

64. la there any difference in usage between each and 
every t Why should ypu not say ' Neither of the ten suited 

ne 7 ' What alternative form of expression is there to 
That is mine and nobody else's J ' Which do you think is 
to be preferred t (1887.) 

Eaeh directs attention to the fact that the separate 
individuals referred to are all included ; every to the fact 
that not one of them is excluded. NnOier is strictly appli- 
■able to only two objects. Nobody else's is an ugly phrase. 
The sign of the Possessive should he attached to the pronoun 
' nobody ' and not to the adverb 'else.' Still more elegant 
vould be ' That belongs to me and to nobody else.' 

■ 65. Classify Conjunctions with reference to (o) their 
use, (S) theirorigin. (1877.) (Seepp. 121-2.) 

16. Distinguish between farther and fitr/lier, gladder 
and gladlier, neivresi tt-ad vf.xt, lateU and laU, peas a,TiA pease, 
genii and .r-iiKKs. (1877.) (See pp. 19, i2-43.) 
C'taililcr is an adjective : gladlier an adverb. 
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Nearest refers to space ; next to time as well as space. 

Latest relates to time ; last to order in a series. 

Farther is an adjective formed from far, the th having 
been inserted in imitation of the adverb ^w^Aer, which 
is the comparative oi forth, 

67. Explain the terms voice, mood^ infinitive. Show 
how frequently in English transitive verbs are used in- 
transitively and vice versd. Mention some Causative verbs. 
(1887.) (See pp. 62-3.) 

68. Parse must in ' He says he must go ' and ' He said 
he must go/ and mention some other verbs that are similarly 
unchanged. What do you know of the verbs quothy wot, 
thinks in m^thinks ? (1887.) (See pp. 102, 108.) 

In the first sentence must is a present auxiliary ; in the 
second a past. Cp. ought, ' He ov>ght to leave to-day,' * He 
ought to have left yesterday.' ' CovM ' and * toould * are 
properly past tenses, but are also used in the present tense. 

69. Describe fully, with examples, English Verbs of 
Incomplete Predication. (1888.) 

A Verb of Incomplete Predication is one which does not 
suffice in itself to make an assertion, e.g. copulative verbs 
like be, become, seem, appear, and transitive verbs, as love, 
praise, tkc. ' I walk ' is a complete sentence, but * I shoot * 
is not. * Walk ' makes complete sense in itself, but ' shoot' 
carries on our mind to some object shot at. 

70. Correct or justify — 

(a) They drowned the black and white kittens. 

(J) Thinking of them, my pen tarries as I write. 

(c) The then ministry. 

{d) It is me. 

(e) I intended to have written to him. (1888.) 

Of these sentences {a) is ambiguous. The writer may 
have meant the black kittens and the white kittens ; or the 
kittens that were both black and white ; or the black kitten 
and the white kitten. 

(6) Implies that the pen was thinking. Write, ' As I 
write and think of them my pen tarries.' 

(c) The then ministry is not strictly correct, then beinf» 
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an adverb, and not an adjective ; but this use derives some 
support from such expressions as ' his cifter-liie,' It would 
be safer to say, ' The ministry then in ofi&ce/ We should 
never think of s^iying, ' The now ministry/ 

[d) ' It is me ' should be * It is I,' but there is a reluct- 
ance observable in English, as in other languages, to use the 
nominative case as a disjunctive pronoun. Cp. * C'est 
moi,* There is not the same reluctance to use the nomina- 
tive form of pronouns of the second and third person. 

(e) ' I intended to have written to him ' should be, * I 
intended to write,' &c., unless the speaker contemplated 
some other future action before which the writing was to 
have been completed. 

71. State some differences as regards verbal forms, case- 
endings, and suflBxes, between the English of the fourteenth 
century and that of the present day. (1888.) (See p. 281.) 

72. liistinguish between Rhyme, Alliteration, and Metre, 
and show how each has affected poetical expression in 
England (1888.) (See pp. 221-4.) 

73. Give the derivation of the following words : — Alive, 
deady rrmny, alert, entail, result, heresy, ideal, knife, key, 
bury, rather, king, lady. (1888.) (See pp. 297-374.) 

Alive = on life (see English Prefixes) ; dead = O.E. 
dedd, Gothic, dau-th-s, a participial form from dau, the 
past tense of diwau, to die. Die has come to us through a 
Scandinavian medium, there being no such verb in O.E. ; 
many = O.E. manig ; alert (see p. 266) ; entail (Fr. tailler, 
to cut) ; result (Lat. salio, to leap ; results is a frequenta- 
tive from salio) ; lieresy (Gk. haireomai, to take for oneself; 
see Greek Roots) ; ideal (Gk. idea, the look of a thing, hence 
a notion) ; knife (O.E. cnif originally an instrument for 
nip^mg off. Cp. Fr. canif) ; key (O.E. coeg) ; rather (see 
p. 43) ; king (O.E. cyning, the son of the tribe ; see p. 13) ; 
lady (see p. 13). 

74. Explain the suflBxes of the following words : — 
Kingdom, every, seemly, business, farthing, hardship, piece- 
meal, nostril, gospel, orcliard, namesake, (1888.) 

See English Sufl&xes for -dom, -ly, -ness, -ing, -ship, 
-meal. For every, nostril, gospel, orchard, namesake^ see 
O.E. Roots under celcy nosu, spelly loyrt, nama^ 
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A TABLE OF ENGLISH LITEBATTTBE 

Writers before the Conquest. 



Unknown Author (before 

600) 
Csedmon (670) . 

Bede (673-735) 

King AJfred (849-901) . 



Beowulf, an epic 

Paraphrase of Old and New 

Testament, in verse 
Translation of St. John's Gospel 
Translation of the History of 
Orosius and Boethius' Conso- 
lations of Philosophy 



From the Conquest to the Death op Chaucer. 



Layamon (1205) 

Ormin(1215) . 

Sir John Mandeville 

(1300-1356) 
William Langland (1362) 



John Wiclif (1324-1384) 
John Gower (1325-1408) 

Geofl&^y Chaucer (1340- 
1400) 



Brut, a poem based on French 
versions of old Welsh legends 

Ormulum, a sacred poem on the 
services of the Church's year 

Travels 

Vision concerning Piers the 
Ploughman, a poem on the 
morsJity and rdigion of the 
day 

Translation of the Bible 

Cpnfessio Amantis, a dialogue 
on Love 

House of Fame; Legend of 
Good Women; Canterbuiy 
Tales 
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A TABLE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 



From Chaucer to Accession op Elizabeth. 



John Lydgate (1374- 

1460) 
Sir Thomas Malory (1485) 
John Skelton (1460-1529) 
Sir Thomas More (1480- 

1535) 
William Tyndale (1477- 

1536) 
Tyndale, Rogers, Cover- 
dale (1540) 
Cranmer and others (1549) 
Latimer (1470-1555) 
Roger Ascham ( 1515 — 

1561) 
Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503- 

1541) 
Earl of Surrey (1516- 

1547) 



Falls of Princes; Story of 

Thebes ; Troy Book 
Translation of Morte d' Arthur 
Satires 
History of Richard III. 

Translation of the New Testa* 

ment 
Cranmer's Bible 

First English Prayer Book 
Sermons 

Toxophilus, a treatise on 
Archery; The Schoolmaster 
Poems 

Poems 



Elizabethan Writers. 



Sackville, Lord Buckhurst 

(1536-1608) 
John Lyley (1554-1600) . 
Sir Philip Sidney (1554- 

1586) 
Richard Hooker (1553- 

1600) 
Lord Bacon (1561-1626) . 



Edmund Spenser (1552- 

1599) 
Michael Drayton (1563- 

1631) 

Christopher Marlowe 

(1562-1593) 
William Shakespeare 

(1564-1616) 



The Induction to The Mirror 

for Magistrates (i,e. rulers) 
Euphues, a prose story 
Arcadia, a prose romance 

The Laws of Ecclesiastical 

Polity 
Essays; The Advancement of 

Learning ; History of Henry 

YII. 
The Shepherd's Calendar ; The 

Faerie Queen 
The Civil Wars of Edward II. 

and the Barons ; Polyolbion, 

a description of Britain 
The Jew of Malta; Edward 

II. ; Dr. Faust us 
Sonnets; Venus and Adonis; 

Plays 
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Ben Jonson (1574-1637) . The Fox; The Alchemist ; The 

Silent Woman 

From Elizabeth's Death to the Restoration, 

John Webster (died 1638) Dramatist 
Thomas Dekker (died Dramatist 

1638) 
George Chapman (1577- Dramatist and translator of 

1624) Homer 

James Shirley (1594- Dramatist 

1666) 
J. Donne (1573-1631) Poet 

George Herbert (1593- Poet. The Temple 

1632) 
Jeremy Taylor (1613- Divine. The Liberty of Pro- 
1667) phesying; Holy Living and 

Holy Dying 
Robert Herrick (1591- Poet. The Hesperides 

1674) 
Thomas Hobbes (1588- Philosophical writer. The 

1679) Leviathan 

Thomas Fuller (1608- Church History 

1661) 
John Milton (1608-1674) L' Allegro; Tl Penseroso; Co- 

mus ; Lycidas ; Sonnets ; 
Paradise Lost ; Paradise Re- 
gained; Samson Agonistes; 
numerous prose works 

From the Restoration to the End op Queen Anne's 

Reign. 

Samuel Butler (1612- Poet. Hudibras 

1680) 
John Bunyan (1628-1688) Pilgrim's Progress ; Holy War 
John Dryden (1631-1 700) Poet. Absalom and Ahithophel; 

The Hind and the Panther ; 
Fables (i.e. Stories) ; Plays ^ 
Translation of Virgil 
William Wycherley (1640- Dramatist 
1715) 
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William Congreve (1672- Dramatist 

1728) 
George Farquhar (1666- Dramatist 

1726) 
Sir John Vanbrugh (1678- 

1707) 
John Locke (1632-1704) 



Dramatist 



Alexander Pope (1688- 
1744) 



Jonathan S wift (1667- 

1745) 
Daniel Defoe (1661-1731) 

Sir Richard Steele (1671- 

1729) 
Joseph Addison (1672- 

1719) 

Bishop Berkeley (1684- 

1753) 
Joseph Butler (1692-1752) 



Essay on the Human Under- 
standing 

Poet. Essay on Criticism ; 
Essay on Man ; Bape of the 
Lock ; Dundad ; Transla- 
tion of Homer 

Tale of a Tub; Gulliver's 
Travels ; Battle of the Books 

Robinson Crusoe; Memoirs of 
a Cavalier 

Essayist and dramatist. Papers 
in ' Tatler ' and * Spectator ' 

Essayist and poet. Cato ; 
papers in * Tatler ' and * Spec- 
tator' 

Metaphysician. Minute Philo- 
sopher 

Divine. Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, to the 
Constitution and Courae of 
Nature 



From the Death of Queen Anne (1704) to 1800. 



James Thompson (1700- 

1748) 
Thomas Gray (1716-1771) 

William Collins (1720- 

1756) 
Edward Young (1681- 

1765) 
Samuel Johnson (1709- 

1784) 



Poet. The Seasons ; Castle of 

Indolence 
Poet. Elegy in a Country 

Churchyard; Odes 
Poet. Ode on the Passions; 

Ode to Evening 
Night Thoughts 

Essayist. Lives of the Poets ; 
English Dictionary ; Rasse- 
las; London ; The Vanity of 
Human Wishes 
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Oliver Goldsmith (1728- 
1774) 



Samuel Richardson (1689- 

1761) 
Henry Fielding (1707- 

1754) 
Tobias Smollett (1721- 

1771) 
Lawrence Sterne (1713- 

1768) 
David Hume (1711-1776) 
Edward Gibbon (1737- 

1794) 
Adam Smith (1723-1790) 

Edmund Burke (1730- 
1797) 



Poet, essayist, novelist, and 
dramatist. The Traveller; 
The Deserted Village; She 
Stoops to Conquer ; The 
Yicar of Wakefield 

Novelist. Clarissa Harlowe; 
Sir Charles Grandison 

Novelist. Joseph Andrews ; 
Tom Jones 

Novelist. Roderick Random 

Novelist. Tristram Shandy; 

Sentimental Journey 
History of England ; Essays 
Decline and Fall of the Roman 

Empire 
Wealth of Nations; Moral 

Sentiments 
Political and philosophical 

writer. On the Sublime and 

Beieiutiful ; Reflections on tha 

French Revolution 



From 1800 to the Accession op Queen Victoria. 



Robert Bums (1759-1796) 
William Cowper (1731- 

1800) 
George Crabbe (1754- 

1832) 
Robert Southey (1774- 

1843) 

William Wordsworth 

(1770-1850) 
Sir Walter Scott (1771- 

1832) 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

(1772-1834) 
Charles Lamb (1 775-1834) 



Poems 

Poet. The Task; Translation 
of Homer 

Poet. The ViUage; The Re- 
gister ; Tales of the Hall 

Poet and prose writer. Tha- 
laba; Roderick; The Curse 
of Kehama ; Life of Nelson 

Poet. Lyrical Ballads; Pre- 
lude; Excursion 

Poet and novelist. Lay of the 
Last Minstrel ; Marmion ; 
Lady of the Lake ; Novels 

Poet and philosopher. An- 
cient Mariner; Christabel 

Essayist. Essays of Elia 
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Thomas De Quincey (1785- 

1859) 
Thomas Campbell (1777- 

1844) 
Samuel Rogers (1762- 

1855) 
Thomas Moore (1799- 

1852) 
Lord Byron (1788-1824) . 



Thomas Hood (1798-1 845) 
Percy Bysshe Shelley 
(1792-1822) 



John Keats (1796-1820) 



Essayist. Confessions of an 
English Opium-eater 

Poet. Pleasures of Hope; 
Gertrude of Wyoming 

Poet. Pleasui'es of Memory; 
Italy 

Poet. Irish Melodies; Lalla 
Hookh 

Poet. Childe Harold ; Giaour ; 
Bride of Abydos ; Corsair ; 
Lara; Plays 

Poet and Humourist 

Poet. Odes ; Queen Mab ; 
Alastor; The Revolt of 
Islam ; Prometheus Un- 
bound ; Cenci, a play 

Poet. Endymion ; Hyperion ; 
Eve of St. Agnes 



Faom the Accession of Queen Victoeia (1837). 

Historian and essayist 



Lord Macaulay (1800- 

1859) 

Lord Lytton (1805-1873) 
Robert Browning (born 

1809) 
Lord Tennyson (bom 1810) 



Novelist 

Poet. The Ring and the Book ; 

Dramatic Sketches 
Poet. Idylls of the King; 

Maud ; In Memoriam ; Plays 
Novelist 



W. Makepeace Thackeray 

(1811-1863) 
Charles Dickens (1812- Novelist 

1870) 
Charlotte Bronte (1815- Novelibfc 

1855) 
Charles Kingsley (1819- Novelist and essayist 

1875) 
J. Ruskin (born 1819) 



Thomas Carlyle (1795- 
1881) 

Mary A. Evans (George 
Eliot) (1820-1880) 



Modern Painters; Stones of 
Venice 

Historian. French Revolu- 
tion ; Oliver Cromwell ; 
Frederick the Great 

Novelist. Adam Bede ; Romola ; 
Middlemarcb ; Daniel Deronda 
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TTiis Index contains the references to Parts I. — IV, The Index to the 
History and Derivation of the English Language is given separately. 



[The figures refer to the Paragraphs.'] 



A. See One, 35 

A. (adverbial prefix), 

101 
Abbot, Dr., cited, 147, 

148, 155 
Absolute, dative, 158 

— nominative, 148 

— subject, 148 
Abstract nouns, 9 

— convertible into con- 
crete, 9 

Accusative case, 25, 152 

— factitive, 155 
Accusatives, double, 154 
Active voice, 61 
Adjectives, 6, 30, 161 

— definition of, 6, 
33 

— comparison of, 37, 41, 
168 

— position of, 16G 

— of quality. 31 

— of quantity, 35 

— demonstrative, 36 

— pronominal, 35, 171 

— distributive, 36 

— indefinite, 36 

— possessive, 36 

— interrogative, 36 

— governing cases, 142 
Adjective clauses, 127 
Adverb, definition of, 6, 

98 
Adverbial clauses, 127 

— object, 27, 159, 160 

— subject, 148 
Adverbs, qnaliflcative,99 

— demonstrative, 232 



ADV 

Adverbs, distributive, 100 

— limitative, 99 

— pronominal, 101, 183 

— of place, &c., 100 

— of repetition, 100 

— of degree, 100 

— of cause and effect, 100 

— of affirmation and ne- 
gation, 100 

— of manner, 100 

— formation of, 101 

— comparison of, 102 

— syntax of, 224 

— position of, 226 

— in -ly, 230 
Adversative conjunc- 
tions, 110 

After, 41 
Agreement, 141 
Alcaics, 261 
Alexandrine verse, 256 
All, 35, 2 a 
Alliteration, 253 
Alms, 19 
Am, 82 
Amends, 18 
Amphibrach, 255 
Amphibrachic measures, 

260 
An^^l 
Analysis of sentences, 

116 

— simple seJntences, 120 

— complex sentences, 
128 

— compound sentences, 
131 

Anapaest, .255 



BEE 



Anapaestic measures, 258 
And, 111 

Anomalous verbs, 8 L 
Another, 188 
Antecedent, 63 
Any, 35, 2 a, 57 
Apodosis, 206 
Apostrophe, 139 
Apposition, nominative 
in, 147 

— words in, 117 
Art, 82 

Article, definite, 36, 173 

— derivation of, 36, note 

— indefinite, 35, 172 
Articles, the, 172 

As (rel. pro.), 54, 182 
Assertive sentences, 3 
Asterisks, 130 
Attributive qualifica- 
tion, 32 
Aught, 67 
Aunt, 13 
Auxiliary verbs, 90 

— of mood, 90 

— of tense, 90 

— of voice, 90 



Bachelor, 13 

Bad, 41 

Ballad metre, 256 

Bandit^ plural of, 15 

Baxter, 13 

Be, 82, 197 

— uses of, 83 



Because, 111 
Bee, 13 
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BEL 

Bellows, 18 

Best, 41 

Better, 41 

Bitch, 13 

Blank verse, 256, 203 

Boar, 13 

Bodu, 57 

Both (adj. and pro.), 35 

— (conj.), 110 
Boy, 13 
Bracken^ 15 
Brackets, 139 
Breeches, 18 
Brethren, 15 
Bridegroom, 13 
Brother, 13 

— plural of, 15 
5mcA, 13 
Bullock, 13 

i?M/ (rel. pro.), 54, 182 



Can, 94 

Cardinal numerals, 35 

Caret, 139 

Case, 22 

— nominative, 23, 145 

— possessive, 24, 149 

— objective, 25-27, 151- 
IGO 

Cases in Old English, 

28 
Causal conjunctions, 110 
Causative relation, 129 
Cedilla, 139 
Certain, 35, 2 a, 57 
Chicken, 15 
Child, plural of, 15 
Classical metres, 2GI 
Clauses, 126 

— classification of, 127 
Cobbett quoted, 12, 18 
Cock, 13 

— plural of, 15 
Coornate object, 2 
Collective nouns, 21, 

175, 192 
Colon, 136 
Colt, 13 
Comma, 134 
Common gender, 11 
Common nouns, 8 
Comparative degree, 38, 

39 



COM 

Comparison of adjec- 
tives, 37, 41 

— irregular, 41 

— of ^verbs, 102 
Completion of predicate, 

22, 120-123 
Complex sentences, 126 

— analysis of, 128 
Compound relatives, 54 
Compound sentences, 

129 

— contraction of, 130 
Concessive conjunctions, 

110 

Concrete nouns, 9 

Conditional conj unctions, 
110 

Conjunction, definition 
of, 6, 108 

Conjunctions, classifica- 
tion of, 109, 110 

— derivation of. 111 

— syntax of, 242 
Conjugation of verbs, 

76-78 

Co-ordinative conjunc- 
tions, 109 

Copulative conjunctions, 
110 

— verbs, 60, 145 

— relation, 129 
Correlative Conjunc- 
tions, 2i6 

Could, 94 
Countess, 13 
Couplet, 254 
Cow, 13 



Dactyl, 255 

Dactylic measures, 259 
Daisy, 28 
Dame, 13 
Dash, 139 

Dative case, 25, 156, 
157, 158 

— verbs governing, 142, 
158 

— prepositions govern- 
ing, 158 

Dative object, 122, 156 

— absolute, 168 
Dativus ethicus, 157 
Daughter, 13 



EMF 

Defective verbs, 89 
Definite article, S6, 173 
Definite numerals, 35 
Degree of comparison, 37 

— positive, 38 

— comparative, 38, 39 

— superlative, 40 
Demonstrative pronouns, 

61 

— adjectives, 36 
Demonstrative of com- 
parison, 51 

Demonstratives of iden- 
tity, 51 

Diseresis, 130 

Did, 76 

Dimeter, 256 

Direct object, 22, 26, 120, 
121, 152 

Disj unctive conj unc- 
tions, 110 

— relation, 129 
Distributive pronouns, 

56 

— adverbs, 100 
Divers, 35, 2 a, 57 
Do, 95 

Dog, 13 

Double accusatives, 154 

Double prepositions, 239 

Dozen, 35 

Drake, 13 

Drone, 13 

Dwarf, plural of, 15 

Duck, 13 



Each, 56, 171, 188 
Each other, 49 
Earl, 13 
Eaves, 19 
Eight, 35 

Either (adj. and pro.), 
56, 171, 188 

— (conj.), Ill 
Elegiac octosyllabics. 

264 

Elegiacs, 264 

Ellipse of the antece- 
dent, 184 

— of the nominative, 
146 

— of the relative, 18.1 
Emphatic pronouns, 46 
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ENO 

Enough, 35, 2 a 

Ever, and never, 229 

Kvery, 56, 171, 188 

Evil, 41 

Ewe, 13 

Except, 111 

Exclamation, note of, 
139 

Extension of the predi- 
cate, 124 



Factitive object, 27, 122, 

155 
Factitive qualification, 

162 
Far, farther, farthest, 41 
Father, 13 

Feminine gender, 11 
Few, 35, 2 a 
Filly, 13 
Finite verbs, parsing of, 

79 
First, 41 
Foo/, 13 

Foot, metrical, 254 
Foot, plural of, 15 
Fractional numerals, 35 
Friday, 28 
Future imperfect tense, 

73 
— perfect tense, 73 



Gafer, 13 
Gammer, 13 
Gander, 13 
Gay's stanza, 264 
Genitive, Appositive, 150 

— Objective, 149 

— Subjective, 149 
Gerunmal infinitive, G8, 

117, 210 
Girl, 13 

Good, better, best, 41 
Goose, 13 
Government, 142 

— of a^^ectives, 169, 
170 

— by verbs, 201 
Guillemets,ld9 



HaUy 118 



HAN 

Handful, plural of, 20 

Hart, 13 

Have, 84 

— uses of, 85, 

He, 44: 

Heifer, 13 

Hen, 13 

Her, 44 

Heroic measure, 256 

HexaJmeter, 256 

Hexameters, classical, 

261 
Hight, 89 
Him, 44 
Hindu, 41 
His, for its, 24 
His, 44 
Horse, 13 
Huckster, 13 
Hundred, 35 
Husband, 13 
Hustings, 18 
Hypermeter, 256 
Hyphen, 139 



7,44 

Iambic measures, 256 
Iambus, 255 
If, 111 
///, 41 

Illative relation, 129 
Imperative mood, 66, 204 
Imperative sentences, 3 
Indefinite numerals, 35 

— article, 35, see One 

— pronouns, 57 
Indicative mood, 65, 203 
Indirect object, 22, 27, 

122, 123, 156 
Infinitive mood, 68, 208 

— gerundial, 68, 210 

— parsing of, 80 
Inflexion, 10 
Inner, 41 
Interjection, definition 

of, 118 
Interjections, derivation 
of, 114 

— syntax of, 250 
Interrogation, note of, 

138 
Intransitive verbs, 60 
Irregular comparison, 41 . 



MOO 

It, 44 

— used redundantly, 174 

— used as a preparatory 
subject, 147, 199 

Its, 44 



Kempster, 13 
King, 13 



Lady, 13 

Ladyday, 28 

Late, later, last, 41 

Latham quoted, 95 

Lest, 111 

Let, 125, 204 

Limitation, 144 

'ling, 101 

Little, less, least. Bo, 2 Sj 

41 
'long, 101 
Lord, 13 
'lyy 101 



Madam, 13 
Maid, 13 
Mama, 13 
3Ian, 13 

— used indefinitely, 57, 
note 

Many, 35, 2 a 
Many, more, most, 41 
Mare, 13 

Masculine gender, 11 
May, 93 
Me,U 
-meed, 101 
Means, 18 
Measles, 18 
Melisteth, 89 
Meseems, 89 
Methinks, 89 
Metre, 254 
Million, 35 
Mixed verbs, 78 
Mixed verse, 261 
Monday, 28 
Monk, 13 
Monometer, 256 
Mood auxiliaries, 90 
Mood, definition of, 64 

— indicative, 65, 203 
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MOO 

BIcod, imperative, 66, 204 

— infinitive, 68, 208 

— subjunctive, 67, 205 
Mother, 13 

Muchy more, most, 41 
Multiplicatives, 35 
Multitude, nouns of, 21, 

175, 192 
Must, 96 
My,U 



Naught, 57 

Near, 41 

K^atives, double, 227 

Negative forms of verb, 
82, 84 

Neither, 56, 171 

Nephew, 13 

Nether, 41 

Neuter gender, 11 

iVex^41 

Niece, 13 

Nigh, 41 

Nine, 35 

Nominative case, 23 

Nominative in apposi- 
tion, 147 

— of address, 23 

— absolute, 23 

None and no, 35, 57, 188 
No, improper use of, 2*28 
Not, 101. (3) 
Nothing, 101 (3) 
Noun, definition of, 6, 7 

— verbal, 71 
Nouns, abstract, 9 

— concrete, 9 

— common, 8 

— proper, 8 

— of multitude, 21, 175, 
192 

Noun clauses, 116, 127 

Number, 74 

Nun, 13 

Numeral pronouns, 35, 

1 e 
Numerals, S.'s 36 



Object, advorbinl,' 27 

— cognate, 27, 153 

— direct, 26, 120, 121, 
152 



OBJ 

Object, factitive, 27, 155 

— indirect, 27, 122, 123, 
156, 202 

— reflexive, 27 

— retained, 201 
Objective case, 25, 151 

* Objective supplement,' 

155 
Odd»,l% 

Old, elder, eldett, 41 
One (numeral), 35 

— (indef. pro.)} 57 
One another, 49 
Only, 98 

Optative sentences, 3 
Or, 111 

Ordinal adverbs, 100 

— numerals, 36 

definite, 36 

indefinite, 36 

Other, 57, 171, 188 
Ottava rima, 264 
Ought, 86 

Ours, 50 
Over, 41 
Own, 47 



Fains, 19 
Papa, 13 
Paragraph, 130 
Pjirenthesis, 139 
Parsing, definition of, 5 
Participial phrases, 117 
Participle, definition of, 
69 

— imperfect and perfect, 
69 

— parsing of, 80 

— syntax of, 217-223 
Parts of speech, 4, 5 
Passive voice, 61-3 
Past imperfect tense, 73 

— perfect tense, 73 
Feas, 16 
Pentameter, 256 
Pentameters, 261 
Period, 137 
Person, 75 

Pcj-son- endings of verbs, 

75 
Personal pronouns, 43 
Personification, 12 
Plural, definition of, 14 



PRO 

Plurals, Latin, &c., 15 

— words with two, 16 
with no sin^., 18 

— used as sing., 19 

— compound, 20 

— of adjectives used as 
nouns, 161 

Focks (pox), 19 
Positive degree, 38 
Possessive case, 24, 149 
Possessive, use of in O.E., 

150 
Possessive pronouns, 50 
Predicate of sentence, 3, 

131 

— completion of, 120-» 
123 

— extension of, 124 
Predicative qualifica- 

tion, S3 
* Preparatory subject,* 

147 
Preposition, definition 

of, 6, 104 
Prepositions, simple and 

compound, 105 

— sj^ntax of, 233 

— special, after certain 
verbs, 237 

— double, 239 
Prepositional phrases, 

106 
Present imperfect tense, 
73 

— perfect tense, 73 

— apparent, 94, note 
Principal verbs, 90 
Pronominal adjectives, 

35, 171 

— adverbs, 101, 183 
Pronoun, definition of, 6, 

42 
Pronouns, syntax of, 
174 

— demonstrative, 51 

— distributive, 56, 188 

— emphatic^ 46 

— indefinite, 57 

— interrogative, 55 

— personal, 43, 177, 178 

— possessive, 50, 187 

— pronominal, 183 

— quantitative (see nu- 
merals), 35 
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PRO 

Pronouns, reciprocal, 49, 
189 

— reflexive, 48 

— relative, 53, 180 
Proper nouns, 8 
Prosody, 221 
Protasis, 206 
Proximate demon stra- 
ti ve, 51 

Punctuation, 132 



Qualification, 143 
— of pronouns, 190 
Quantitative pronouns 

(see Numerals), 35 
Quantity, adjectives of, 35 
Queen, 13 
Quothy 89 



Ram, 13 

Reciprocal pronouns, 49 

Redundant use of ' that,' 

186 
Reduplication, 76 
Reflexive object, 27 

— pronouns, 48 
Relative pronouns, 53 
Relatives, compound, 54 
Remote demonstrative, 

51 
Rime, 252 
Rhyme, 252 
Rhymes, double, 252 

— triple, 252 

— royal, 264 
Rhythm, 251 
Roe, 13 



Same, 51 
Sapphics, 261 
Save, 105 and note 
Score, 35 
Section, 130 
Self, 44, 51 
Semicolon, 135 
Sentence, definition of, 8 

— kinds of, 3 

— complex, 126 

— compound, 129 

— contracted, 130 

— simple, 125 



SER 

Service metre, 256 

Seven, 35 

Several, 35, 2 a 

Shall, 91 

She,U 

Simple infinitive, 68, 
208 

Simple sentences, ana- 
lysis of, 125 

Singular, def. of, 14 

Singular nouns, 17 

Sire, lb 

Six, 35 

Slut, 13 

Some, 35, 2 a, 57 

Something, 67 

Somewhat, 57 

Son, 13 

Songstress, 13 

Sonnet, 264 

Spenserian stanza, 264 

Spinster, 13 

Stanza, 264 

-ster, 13 

Stops, 133 

Strong verbs, 78 

Subject of sentence, 3, 
116 

— enlargement of, 117 
Subject, absolute, 148 

— preparatory, 147 

— adverbial, 148 

* Subjective supplement,* 

155 
Subjunctive mood, 67, 

205 

— introduced by if, lest, 
&c., 67 

Subordinative conjunc- 
tions, 109 
Such, 51 
Summons, 19 
Sunday, 28 
Superlative degree, 40 

— of pre-eminence, 168 
Syntax, 140 



7Vn, 85 
Tense, 72, 73 
— auxiliaries, 90 
Terza rima, 264 
Tetrameter, 256 
That (dem. pro.)> 51 



VER 

That (rel. pro.), 64, 181 

That, redundant use of, 
186 

The, 36 

Hie more the merrier, 36, 
51, 101 (3) 

!rAe(rel.pro.inO.E.)181 

Thee, 44 

Their, 44 

Theirs, 50 

Them,44: 

There (introductory ad- 
verb), 27 

They, 44 

Thirteen, 35 

This, 51 

Thou, 44 

Thousand, 35 

Three, 35 

Thursday, 28 

Transitive verbs, 60 

Trimeter, 256 

Trochaic measures, 257 

Trochee, 255 

Tuesday, 28 

Twenty, 35 

Two, 35 



Uncle, 13 
Upper, 41 
Us, 44: 
Utter, 41 



Verb, definition of, 6. 59 

— transitive and intran- 
sitive, 60 

— copulative, 60 

— syntax of, 191-223 
Verbal nouns, 71, 116 

parsing of, 80 

Verbs, auxiliary, 90 

— anomalous, 81 

— defective, 81, 89 

— government by, 201 

— mixed, 78 

— strong, 78 

— weak, 78 

— denoting continuance; 
145 

— of naming, 146 

— of seeming, 146 

-^ parsing of finite, 79 
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Ver 

Verse, 254 
Vocative case, 23 
Voice, definition of, 61 

— active and passive, 
62,63 

— auxiliaries, 90 



Wanthorough, 28 
Was, 82 
Wast, 82 
We 44 

Weak verbs, 76, 78 
Webster, 13 
Wednesday, 28 
Were, 82 
Whether, 13 



WHA 

JF;^^, 54, 128 (7), 181 

What . . . what, 54 

W^AicA, 54 

fFi^rt, 57 

Whitster, 13 

rrAo, 54 

Whole, 35, 2 a 

JPAom, 54 

Whose, 54 

Whosoever, 54, 128 (8), 

182 
Widow and widower, 

13 
^/e, 13 
fFi//, 73, 92 
ITta, 87 
-u;/«e, 101 



Votr 

JFi«^, 87 
JTiY, 87 
Witch, 13 
Witenagenwte, 2 
ITj^arJ, 13 
Woman, 13 
fTon/, 89 
Worse, 41 
FTors/, 41 
fTor^A, 89 



Fc, 44, 179 

re<, 111 

Yon, Wild, yonder, 51 

Yoh, 44, 179 

Fcmr«, 50 
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[7^« figures refer to the Pciragraphf,^ 



ACC 

Accent, 304 
Adjectives, compound, 

307 
Adverbs, compound, 307 
Alphabet, English, 298 

and wo/e, 302 
American, 289 
Angles, 209 
Aphseresis, 284, 303 
Apocope, 284, 303 
Arabic, 289 
Armorican, 268 
Aryan language, 266 and 

note 
Aspirate, 301 
Assimilation of sounds, 

303 
Association of ideas. 

Effect on meaning of 

words, 306 



Bengali, 268 
Beowulf, 273 
Bohemian, 268 
Br^zonec, 268 
Bulgarian, 268 



Changes in Latin words, 
284 



CHA 

Changes of meaning in 

words, 306 
Chinese, 289 
Cingalese (Sifihalese), 

268 
Compounds, 307 
Consonants, 299 
— change of, 284 
Cooking, terms connected 

with, 282 e 
Cornish, 268 
Corruptions in spelling, 

297 
Czech, 268 



Danish, 268 
Dentals, 301 

— intefchange of, 303 
Derivatives from per- 
sonal names, 290 

— names of places, 291 
Dialects, early English, 

296 

Diphthongs, 800 

Dissimilation, 303 

Domestic life, terms con- 
nected with, 271 b, 
282 e 

Dutch element in Eng- 
lish. 287 



GEB 

Early English dialects, 
296 

Ecclesiastical teims, 280, 
282 d 

Economy of effort, 303 

Elements of English vo- 
cabulary, 270 

English, 268 

— early middle, 294 
English, late middle, 294 

— Old, 319 
Epenthesis, 284, 303 
Epithesis, 284, 303 



Feudalism, terms con- 
nected with, 257 
Flats, 301, 302 
Flemish, 268 
Frisian, 268 



Gaelic, 268 

Gender, words changes 
106 

Geographical names of 
Keltic ori^n, 275 

Scandinavian ori- 
gin, 277 

German element in £ng- 
Msh, 288 
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GOS 

Gospels, Old English, 

274 
Greek, 268 

— roots, 321 
Grimm's Law, 305 
Gutturals, 301 

— interchange of, 303 



Hebrew, 289 
Hellenic tribes, 267 
Hellenic languages, 268 
Higden's Polychronicon^ 

282 note 
Hindu, 268, 289 
Hindustani, 268 



Icelandic, 268 

Illyrian, 268 

Imitative words, 292 

Indie or Hindft, 268 

Indo - Germanic lan- 
guages, 266 

Insertion of letters, 284 

Interchange of letters, 
284 

— sounds, 303 

Iranic, 268 

Italian element in Eng- 
lish, 286 

Italic, 267 



Jutes, 209 



Kelts, 267 

Keltic elements in 
Modem English, 275 

— words directly from 
the Welsh, 275 

— words derived through 
N. French, 275 



Labials, 301 

— interchange of, 303 
Latin, 268 

— element in English, 
278 

— of the first period, 279 
«— of the second period, 

280 



LAT 

Latin of the third period, 
281 

— of the fourth period, 
283 

— roots, 320 
Legal terms, 282 
Letters, English, 298 
Lettic, 268 
Liquids, 301 

— interchange of, 303 
Lithuanians, 267 



Mahratti, 268 
Malay, 289 
Manx, 268 
Metathesis, 303 
Middle English, 294 (1) 
Midland dialec^ 293 
Miscellaneous elements 

in English, 289 
Modern English, 295 
Moeso-Gothic, 268 
Mute consonant sounds, 

table Of, 302 
Mutes, 301 



Nasals, 301 

Normans, 281 

Norman French, decav 

of, 282 
Northern dialect, 296 
Norwegian, 268 
Nouns, compound, 307 



Old English, 294 
— words, 319 
Omission of sounds, 303 
Onomatopoetic names, 
292 



Periods of the English 

language, 294 
Persian, 268 
Polish, 268 
Polynesian, 289 
Portuguese, 285 
Prefixes, 307 

— EngUsh, inseparable, 
308 

— English, separable,808 



TEU 

Prefixes, Latin, 309 
— Greek, 810 
Pronunciation, effects of 

difficulty of, 303 
Prosthesis, 284, 303 

Redundant letter;*, 301 
Reduplicated words, 293 
Romaic, 268 
Romance dialects, 268 
Romany, 268 
Roumansch, 268 
Russian, 269 
Russian element in Eng 
11^289 



Sanskrit, 268 
Saxons, 269 
Scandinavian, 268 

— element in English, 
276-7 

— geographical names, 
.277 

— personal names, 277 
Sharps, 301-2 
Sibilants, 301 

— interchange of, 303 
Slavonians, 267 
Sounds, English, 298 

— of vowels, 299 

— of diphthongs, 300 

— of consonants, 301 
Southern dialect, 296 
Spanish, 268 

— element in English, 
285 

Suflixes, 307 

— native, noun, 311 
adjective, 312 
adverbial, 313 

— ,j verb, 314 

— Latm, noun, 315 

— „ adjective, 316 

— „ verb, 317 

— Greek, 318 
Swedish, 268 
Syllabic changes in Latin 

'words, 284 (5) 
Syncope, 284 






Teutonic, 268 
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TEU 

Teutonic element in Eng- 
lish, 271 

— modes of recognizing, 
271 

Teutons, 267 

Titles, 282 

Turkish, 289 



Verbs, compound, 307 



VOC 

Vocabularv, proportions 

of English, 274 
Vowel, 299 
Vowels, change of, 284 



Waliachian, 268 
Welsh, 268 

— words derived from, 
275 



ZEN 

Windic, 268 

Word-building and deri- 
vation, 307 

Words derived from 
names of persons, 290 

— names of places, 291 

Words curiously cor- 
rupted, 29 

Zend, 268 



INDEX 

TO 

DERIVATION OF WORDS. 



Note. — The nwnbers refer to Popes, 



ABA 

abacus, 361 
abaft, 814 
abed, 299 
Abergaveuny, 248 
abridge, 262, 234 
absinthe, 362 
abyss, 363 
academy, 275, 361 
acanthus, 361 
acephalous, 367 
acid, 333 
acolyte, 361 
acoustics, 361 
acre, 313 
acrid, 333 
acropolis, 361 
acrostic, 361 
actinometer, 361 
Acton, 313 
adamant, 361 
adapt, 333 
adder, 282, 3'J5 
aihere, 342 
adjutant, 343 
adowii, 299 
adult, 333 
advance, 301 
advantage, 301 
aeronaut, 361 
aisthelic, 361 
afTirm, 340 
atier, 313 
afternoon, 300 
agatCj 275 



AGH 

aghast, 320 
agonize, 361 
agriculture, 333 
aim, 260, 333 
aisle, 333 
alacrity, 833 
alarm, 266, 334 
albatross, 265 
alderUefest, 323 
alderman, 318 
alert, 266 
alias, 333 
alibi, 333 
allegorv, 361 
alligator, 264, 343 
allopathy, 361 
allow, 844 
allv, 260 

alms, 254, 313, 364 
aloft, 299, 324 
•ilone, 313 
alphabet, 361 
altar, 333 
Alton, 318 
always, 307 
amaranth, 361 
amatew, 333 
Amazon, 271 
ambassador, 266 
ambiguity, 333 
ambition, 301, 333 
ambuscade, 266 
ambush, 302 
ameliorate, 346 



APP 

amend, 302 
amenity^ 383 
Ammonite, 271 
amnesty, 368 
among, 324 
amphibious, 303, 302 
ample, 333 
analyse, 303, 368 
Anaphora, 370 
ancestor, 301, 336 
anchorite, 362 
andiron, 282 
anemone, 362 
augle, 313, 333 
anguish, 333 
animal, 333 
annihilate, 347 
anniversary, 333 
annular, 333 
anoint, 302 
anomaly, 803 
aDswer,*313 * 

anthem, 260 
anthracite, 362 
anthropophagi, 302 
antique, 333 
antiseptic, 372 
antithesis, 303 
anxious, 333 
aperture, 333 
aphelion, 365 
apiar^', 333 
apophthegm, 370 
appraise, 352 
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APli 

April, 333 
apteryx, 371 
aquedact, 333 
aquiline, 333 
arabesque, 275 
arable, 334 
arbitrary, 333 
arbour, 334 
arcanum, 334 
arch, 334 
archaic, 362 
archangel, 361 
architect, 303 
Arcturus, 362 
Ardnamurchaa, 248 
ardour, 334 
arduous, 334 
area, 334 
arena, 334 
argillaceous, 334 
argosy, 271 
argue, 334 
arid, 334 
aristocracy, 362 
arithmetic, 362 
Arkholme, 251 
armada, 264 
armistice, 334 
aroma, 362 
arras, 275 
arrears, 302 
arrive, 261, 353 
arrogate, 854 
arsenic, 362 
arson, 334 
artesian, 275 
arti«hoke, 282 
articulate, 334 
as, 293, 300 
asbestos, 372 
ascetic, 362 
Ascot, 313 
ask, 291 
askew, 327 
aspf rsion, 356 
asphyxia, 372 
assassin, 271 
asthma, 362 
astonish, 302 
astrolabe, 362 
astronomy, 362 
atheist, 303 
athlete, 362 
fitbwart, 330 



ATL 

Atlas, 271 
atmosphere, 362 
atrocious, 334 
atrophy, 374 
attain, 301 
Attic, 275 
auburn, 312 
Auchinlech, 248 
audacity, 334 
audience, 834 
August, 334 
Auckland, 318 
Auld Keekie, 326 
aunt, 260 
auricular, 334 
nuriferous, 334 
jiuspicious, 356 
autbor, 334 
autograph, 303 
automaton, 362 
autopsy, 362 
avdlanche, 359 
avaricious, 334 
avaunt, 301 
avert, 360 
aviarv, 334 
avidity, 834 
awkward, 307 
axiom, 362 
azure, 283 



Bacchanalian, 27i 
bachelor, 359 
bagatelle, 266 
bairn, 314 
balance, 343, 291 
balcony, 266 
Baldacchino, 275 
baldmoney, 283 
Baldwin, 332 
balloon, 266 
Balmoral, 248 
balustrade, 266 
bandit, 266 
baneful, 314 
bankrupt, 266 
banquet, 266 
bantam, 275 
baptize, 362 
barbarous. 362 
barbel, 334 
barber, 884 
barley-bree, 815 



BIS 

bam, 314 
barometer, 362 
barricade, 264 
barrow, 249 
basilisk, 362 
basis, 362 
bathe, 808 
bathos, 362 
battledore, 264 
bawdmoney, 283 
bawdv, 315 
Baxter, 314 
bayonet, 275 
bead, 314 
beadle, 314 
beautiful, 261 
beaver, 884 
Beckford, 251 
beckon, 314 
bedlam, 275 
bedstead, 305 
beef, 261 
beetle, 315 
beggar, 304 
behave, 820 
behest, 821, 299 
belfry, 283, 314 
believe, 299 
belligerent, 334 
bellows, 314 
belly, 814 
beneath, 825 
benign, 334 
Ben Nevis, 248 
bequeath, 817 
bereave, 32S 
bergamot, 275 
berth, 806 
best, 314 
betide, 330 
betroth, 330 
better, 314 
bewray, 332 
bezant, 275 
bibliomania, 362 
bigamy, 364 
bilbo, 275 
iHlboes, 275 
bill-hook, 315 
bin, 815 
binocular, 848 
biology, 862 
bird, 315 
biscuit, 261, 884 
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BIS 

bishop, 254, 372 
bishopric, 305 
bladder, 315 
Blair Athol, 248 
blame, 260, 363 
bland, 334 
blasphemv, 362 
blithe, 315 
bloom, 315 
Blucher, 271 
bodice, 315 
body, 315 
bogie, 249 
Bohemian, 275 
bombast, 363 
bonlage, 315 
boom, 268 
boor, 268 
bootless, 314 
Borstal, 315 
Bosporus, 363 
botany, 363 
bough, 315 
bounty, S3 4 
bowei-i 315 
bow-sprit, 268 
boycott, 271 
bracken, 315 
Braemar, 248 
bramble, 315 
bran, 249 
brand, 315 
brandy, 316 
bravado, 265 
breed, 308 
Bretwalda, 331 
breviarv, 334 
brick, 3'15 
bridal, 298 
bridegroom, 320 
brief, 334 
brigade, 26G 
biigand, 2G6 
brimstone, 283 
brindle, 31G 
brisket, 315 
brittle, •'>06 
Brobdingnagian, 27G 
broccoli, 2G() 
brogues, 250 
Bromley, 823 
bronchitis, 3G3 
brood, 314 
brose, 315 



BBO 

broth, 815 
Brougham, 271 
brown, 316 
Broxboume, 315 
Bruin, 316 
bucket, 315 
Buckingham, 323 
buffoon, 266 
bugbear, 240 
bugloss, 363 
BuM, 271 
bulge, 314 
bulletin, 33^ 
Buncombe. 276 
burden, 292 
burke, 271 
burlesque, 266 
burrow, 314 
bursar, 334 
bust, 266 
bustard, 283 
butcher, 283 
butler, 283 
buxom, 315 



cabin, 249 
cable, 261 
cacophony, S66 
cadaverous, 334 
cadence, 2GG 
cainozoic, 36G 
Cairngorm, 248 
caitiff; 2G6, 335 
calamity, 33.) 
calculate, 333 
calico, 27G 
callsthenic, 3GG 
callous, 335 
callow, 316 
caltrops, 283 
calvx, 3GG 
cambric, 278 
camellia. '271 
cameo, 2GG 
canary. 27G 
cancel. 3.'),") 
candidate. 335 
candle. 33.') 
candy-tufr. 27 G 
canine, 33.5 
canister. 33.') 
cannibal. 2Gt 
cannon, 266 



CAU 

' canon, 366 
canopy, 367 
canteen, 266 
canter, 276 
canto, 266 
caparison, 264 
caprice, 266 
captain, 266 
captive, 335 
carbonado, 264 
carbuncle, 335 
card, 336 
cardinal, 335 
carduus, 335 
caress, 335 
carfax, 283 
caricature, 266 
carine, 335 
Carlisle, 248 
carnation, 335 
carnival, 266, 335 
carol, 249 
carouse, 283 
carpenter, 335 
carriage, 335 
Carrickfergus, 248 
carrion, 335 
carronade, 276 
cartoon, 266 • 
cartridge, 283 
Caryatides, 276 
cascade, 266 
casein, 335 
casemate, 266 
ca.sh, 335 
cashmere, 276 
casino, 266 
cassimere, 276 
Castanet, 264 
caste, 2G5 
casti.Li;ate. 335 
cataclysm, 3G7 
catafalque, 2M 
catalogue. 303 
i cata.'trophe. 373 
j caterpillar. 2h;j 
cathartic, 306 
cathedral, 3G.j 
candle, 335 
cauliflower. 335 
canseway, 283 
cansey, 283 
caustic, 3G6 
camion, 336 
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CAV 

cavalcade, 266 
ceiling, 336 
celandine, 283 
celerity, 836 
celibacy, 836 
cement, 335 
cemetery, 367 
cenotaph, 866 
centre, 366 
censure, 336 
ceramic, 367 
cereal, 336 
certtfy, 336 
cervical, 336 
chafe, 260 
chain, 284, 260 
chalcedony, 276 
chalice, 254 
chalybeate, 363 
chamber, 262 
champaign, 335 
chance, 808 
chancel, 309 
cnancellor, 309 
chance-medley, 283 
chanticleer, 335 
chaos, 363 
chapel, 335 
Chapman, 316 
chapter, 262 
character, 363 
charlatan, 266 
charm, 335 
chart, 336 
charwoman, 317 
chary, 316 
chasm, 363 
chaste, 835 
chauvinism, 271 
cheap, 316 
cheat, 283 
Chelsea, 816 
cherrv. 270 
chest,' 292 
Chester, 253 
chevalier, 261 
chief, 262 
chiliast, 363 
chimera, 271, 368 
china, 276 
chine, 249 
chiropodist, 863 
chivalr}', 292 
chlorine, 363 



CHO 

chocolate, 264 
choir, 363 
cholera, 363 
chop, 316 
chord, 863 
Christ, 363 
chromatrope, 863 
chronology, 363 
chrysanthemum, 363 
chrysolite, 863 
chvle, 863 
chyme, 363 
cicerone, 271 
cigar, 264 
circumference, 301 
citadel, 266 
citizen, 886 
civic, 836 
claim, 836 
clamp, 316 
claret, 836 
clemency, 336 
clergy, 807 
clerk, 367 
click-claok, 279 
client, 836 
climate, 307 
clinical, 367 
clog, 816 
cloister, 336 
clout, 249 
clove, 283 
cobalt, 269 
coble, 249 
cobra, 265 
cobweb, 292 
cochineal, 264 
cock, 249 
cocoa-nut, 265 
coeval, 333 
cogent, 833 
cogitate, 336 
cohort, 342 
collar, 330 
college, 314 
colonel, 336 
colonnade, 266 
Colt, 271 
combustion, 859 
comely, 817 
comet, 307 
comfit, 339 
commodore, 265 
compact, 849 



COU 

companion, 266, 349 
Compton, 816 
comrade, 266, 835 
concatenate, 335 
conceal, 886 
concert, 266 
conchology, 867 
conclave, 336 
conduct, 839 
cone, 867 
confess, 339 
conflagration, 340 
conglomerate, 311 
congratulate, 342 
conjugal, 843 
connect, 847 
constable, 283, 337 
constellation, 856 
contemn, 857 
contraband, 301 
contralto, 266 
control, 301 
conversazione, 200 
convex, 35^ 
convulse, 359 
cook, 337 
Copenhagen, 316 
copious, 337 
copper, 276 
coprolite, 867 
cordwainer, 276 
cork, 264 
comet, 837 
cornice, 266 
coroner, 387 
corpse, 387 
corridor, 266 
corrugated, 354 
cortical, 887 
cosmopolite, 367 
cost, 301 

costermonger, 283, 324 
costive, 356 
cottage, 317 
couch, 261 
could, 292 
coulter, 261 
count, 259 
counterpane, 283 
couple, 261 
courage, 337 
court, 342 
cousin, 354 
cousin- germau, 841 
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cov 

cover, 261 
covev, 261 
covin, 359 
cower, 249 
cowl, 337 
roxcomb, 293 
Cranborne, 317 
cranium, 367 
cranky, 317 
crater, 367 
cravat, 271 
craven, 317 
crawfish, 283 
crayfish, 283 
Creole, 264 
crescent, 337 
cretaceous, 337 
cricket, 317 
criminal, 337 
crimp, 249 
criterion, 367 
crockery, 249 
crook, 249 
crowbar, 317 
crowd, 249 
crude, 337 
cruel, 337 
cruise, 337 
cryptography, 367 
crystal, 367 " 
cubical, 337 
cubit, 337 
cudgel, 249 
cue, 335 
cuirass, 261 
cull, 260 
culminate, 337 
culprit, 337 
Cupid, 337 
cupola, 266 
curate, 337 
curmudgeon, 283 
currant, 276, 283 
current, 337 
currier, 261 
curtle-axe, 283 
curve, 337 
curvet, 266 
cushion, 283 
custard, 283 
custody, 338 
custom, 301 
cuticle, 338 
cutlet, 309 



CUT 

cuts, 249 
cuttle-fish, 283 
cyclamen, 367 
cygnet, 338 
cylinder, 367 
crmbal, 367 
cynic, 867 
cypress, 276 



dactyl, 863 
Daedal, 271 
daffadowndilly, 283 
daffodil, 283 
daguerreotype, 271 
dahlia, 271 
dainty, 249 
daisy, 298 
dale, 292 
damage, 338 
damascene, 276 
dame, 338 
Dame*s violet, 276 
damsel, 309 
damson, 276 
darling, 317 
darn, 249 
dative, 338 
daughter, 292 
dawn, 317 
deacon, 254 
deal, 317 
dean, 338 
dearth, 317 
debility, 338 
debt, 338 
decahedron, 363 
December, 338 
decent, 338 
declivitv, 336 
decoction, 337 
decorate, 338 
deem, 317 
deer, 317 
deign, 338 
dilapidated, 344 
delf, 276 
delicious, 338 
delight, 338 
delirium, 338 
deliver, 344 
Delia Cruscan, 271 
deltoid, 363 
deluge, 345 



DOC 

delve, 317 
demagogue, 863 
demijohn, 283 
demon, 363 
dempster, 317 
demure, 347 
dendrite, 363 
denouement, 301 
deny, 347 
deodand, 338 
depravitv, 352 
Derby, 3l7 
Deringer, 272 
dermis, 363 
desire, 838 
desperado, 264 
despot, 363 
Deuteronomj', 363 
devil, 303 
dexterous, 338 
diagonal, 303 
diaper, 276 
diaphragm, 870 
diaiThoea, 371 
dictate, 338 
didactic, 364 
diet, 363 
dight, 317 
digit, 338 
dilemma, 867 
dilettante, 266 
dilute, 345 
ding-dong, 279 
dingle-dangle, 279 
dint, 317 
diocese, 364 
diphthong, 370 
diploma, 364 
dipsomania, 364 
dire, 338 
dirge, 283 
discern, 336 
discipline, 338 
discourse, 337 
dishevelled, 335 
dismay, 264 
dispute, 352 
distrust, 301 
dittany, 276 
ditch, 317 
ditto, 266, 338 
diurnal, 338 
dizzy, 318 
docile, 833 
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DOC 

dock, 249 
doff, 298 
Doge, 266 
dogma, 364 
dole, 317 
dollar, 276 
Dolomites, 272 
dolt, 317 
domestic, 338 
domineer, 338 
domino, 266 
don, 298 
Doomsday, 317 
dormouse, 338 
double, 260, 339 
doubloon, 339 
dowager, 338 
dower, 338 
down, 317 
Doyley, 272 
dozen,' 339 
draconian, 272 
dragon, 292 
drastic, 864 
draught, 317 
dreary, 317 
dredge, 317 
drench, 317 
dress, 260 
dribble, 307,317 
drill, 330 
dromedaiy, 364 
droop, 317 
dropsy, 283 
drought, 317 
drug, 317 
drunkard, 304 
ducat, 339 
duenna, 264 
Dungeness, 252 
dull, 317 
Dumbarton, 248 
dummy, 317 
dunce, 272 
duodecimal, 339 
duty, 338 
dwindle, 318 
dynamite, 364 
dysentery, 303 

each, 313 
eager, 333 
ear, 318 
early, 318 



BAB 

Earnley, 318 
earth, 318 
earwig, 318 
easel, 283 
Easter, 318 
eavesdropper, 318 
eccentric, 366 
economy, 369 
eczema, 374 . 
edible, 339 
edify, 333 
editor, 339 
educate, 339 
effervescence, 340 
effigy, 340 
eft, 290 
eftsoon, 318 
Egbert, 318 
egotist, 339 
egregious, 342 
eight, 318 
Eirenicon, 364 
ejaculate, 343 
elapse, 343 
elastic, 364 
elbow, 293 
elder, 318 
El Dorado, 264 
elecampane, 284 
electric, 364 
element, 333 
ellipse, 368 
elysian, 276 
embargo, 264 
embarrass, 264 
ember, 284 
emigrant, 346 
emolument, 346 
emperor, 342 
empiric, 303 
employ, 260 
encumber, 337 
endogamous, 364 
endorse, 338 
energy, 364 
engineer, 309 
enigma, 361 
enough, 290 
enteritis, 364 
enthusiasm, 373 
enthymeme, 373 
entomology, 373 
envy, 360 
epaulette, 268 



FAB 

ephemeral, 365 
epicure, 272 
epilepsy, 367 
epitaph, 373 
epithalamium, 873 
epoch, 364 
equestrian, 339 
equinox, 339, 348 
ermine, 276 
eremite, 364 
erratic, 339 
esculent, 339 
Essex, 318 
e&tuary, 333 
Ethel, 313 
ethereal, 361 
ethnarch, 364 
etvmologv, 364 
Eucharbtic, 363, 3;U 
eulogy, 367 
euphemism, 370 
euphrasy, 364 
euphuistic, 272 

euthanasia, 364 
evade, 359 

evangelist, 361, 864 

fever, 313 

Everton, 318 

every, 313 

exaggerate, 333 

examine, 339 

exasperate, 334 

excite, 336 

execute, 355 

exempt, 339 

Exeter, 253 

exhaust, 312 

exile, 339 

exodus, 366 

exoibitant, 348 

exotic, 364 

expatiate, 356 

expedite, 350 

extenuate, 358 

extirpate, 356 

extol, 358 

extravagant, 359 

extravaganza, 207 

exuberant, 359 

eve, 318 

evre, 343 

fable, 339 
fabric, 339 
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facetious, 339 
facility, 339 
Faience, 276 
fail, 339 
fain, 318 
fair, 318 
Fairfax, 318 
falchion, 339 
falcon, 339 
fallow-deer, 818 
famous, 339 
fanatic, 339 
farce, 339 
farinaceous, 339 
farm, 340 
farrier, 340 
farrow, 318 
farthing, 319 
fastidious, 339 
fat, 318 
father, 318 
fathom, 318 
fatigue, 339 
fauna, 272 
feast, 340 
feat, 339 
feature, 339 
febrifuge, 339, 341 
fecunditv, 339 
federal, 340 
fee, .^19 
feeble, 311 
feed, 318 
felicity, 339 
feline, 339 
fell, 318 
felspar, 269 
feminine, 339 
ferial, 339 
fern, 318 
ferocious, 340 
ferrj', 318 
fertile, 339 
fervent, 340 
fetish, 265 
fetlock. 319 
fetter, 319 
fever, 389 
fiasco, 267 
fiddle, 292 
fidelity, 340 
fiend, 319 
fierce, 340 
filbert, 272 



FIL 

file, 340 
filial, 340 
filibuster, 264 
filigree, 264 
fillet, 340 
fillv, 249 
filthy, 319 
finance, 340 
finger, 319 ' 
firkin, 319 
firlot, 319 
fiscal, 340 
fish, 319 
fissure, 340 
Fitz, 340 
flaccid, 340 
flail, 340 
flamingo, 340 
flat, 292 
flaw, 249 
flea, 319 
fleam, 249 
fledged, 319 
flit, 319 
flood, 319 
flora, 272 
florin, 276 
florist, 340 
flotilla, 264 
fluctuate, 340 
flummery, 249 
flutter, 307 
focus, 340 
fodder, 318 
foil, 340 
folio, 267, 340 
font, 340 
forage, 318 
forav, 318 
force, 339, 340 
forebode, 315 
foredo, 319 
foreign, 340 
forlorn, 319 
formidable. 340 
forswear, 299 
fortress, 340 
fortuitous, 340 
founder, 341 
foundry, 341 
fowl, 319 
fragment, 341 
frail, 341 
fraud. ' 



GAB 

freedom, 304 
fresco, 267 
fret, 319 
friar, 341 
fribble, 272, 341 
friction, 341 
frieze, 249 
frigid, 341 
frisky, 319 
frond, 341 

frontispiece, 284, ^1 
froward, 307 
frugal, 341 
fruit, 341 
frustrate, 341 
frustum, 341 
fry, 260 
fuchsia, 272 
fudge, 249 
fugue, 320 
fulminate, 320 
fumitory, 284 
function, 320 
funnel, 249 
furbelow, 284 
furious, 341 
furiong, 319 
further, 319 
furtive, 341 
fusible, 341 
fuss, 319 
fustian, 276 
futile, 341 



gabble, 307 
gabion, 267 
gadfly, 319 
gafi^e, 314 
galaxy, 364 
gala, 267 
galloway, 276 
galvanism, 272 
gamble, 319 
gamboge, 276 
ganglion, 364 
gangrene, 364 
gangway', 319 
gape, 320 
garfish, 319 
gargle, 342 
Garibaldi, 272 
garlick, 307, 312, 319 
garnet, 267 
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GAB 

garrison, 292 
f>;arrulous, 3tl 
(Jarstang, 319 
garter, 249 
gasconade, 276 
gastric, 365 
Gatcombe, 320 
gate, 819 
gavelkind, 319 
gawky, 320 
gazette, 267 
gelatine, 341 
gender, 290 
generalissimo, 2G7 
genesis, 365 
genius, 341 
genteel, 3tl 
genuflect, 341 
geology, 365 
germinate, 341 
gesture, 341 
gewgaw, 279, 320 
ghastly, 320 
ghost, 320 
giant, 365 
gigantic, 365 
gillyflower, 284 
gimbals, 262 
gimmal, 262 
gin, 343 
ginger, 284 
gingham. 276 
gipsy, 276 
girdle, 320 
glacier, 341 
gladiator, 341 
Gladstone, 272 
glaive, 341 
glanders, 841 
glebe, 341 
glen, 249 
glimmer, 307 
globule, 341 
glossarj', 365 
glottis, 365 
glucose, 365 
gnomon, 365 
goal, 249 
goblet, 262 
goblin, 249 . 
Godwin, 832 
gondola, 267 
good.bye,820 
Gordian. 272 



GOB 

gore, 319 
gor>{onise, 272 
gosling, 305 
gospel, 320 
gossamer, 325 
gossip, 320 
gout, 342 
go vera, 342 
gown, 249 
grab, 320 
graduate, 341 
granary, 341 
grandee, 264 
grandiloquent, 341 
granite, 267 
graphite, 365 
grapple, 320 
grate, 267 
gratuitous, 342 
grave, 320 
graze, 308 
green, 620 
gregaiious, 342 
grenade, 264 
griddle, 249 
grieve, 342 
grimalkin, 272 
grist, 320 
grit, 320 
grocer, 284 
grog, 272 
groom, 293 
grope, 320 
grotto, 267 
grorjidsel, 320 
grout, 320 
grub, 320 
gruel, 249 
grumble, 249 
grunsel, 320 
guarantee, 303 
guard, 303 
gudgeon, 284 
Guernsey, 276 
guiUotine, 272 
guilt, 320 
guinea, 276 
guitar, 267 
gult; 267 
gully, 312 
guttural, 312 
gymnasium, 365 
gyve, 249 



HIB 

habiliment, 342 
hab-nab, 279 
haematine, 365 
haemorrhoids, 365 
haft, 320 
hail, 321 
halibut, 321 
halve, 321 
hamlet, 321 
hamper, 284 
handicraft, 316 
handsel, 321 
handsome, 321 
hanker, 321 
Hansom, 272 
happen, 320 
harbour, 321 
hark, 323 
harlequin, 267 
harlot, 249 
harmony, 365 
hasten, 321 
hatchment, 284 
hatred, 321 
hauberk, 321 
haughtv, 333, 291 
hautbo}', 263, 293 
hauteur, 263 
havoc, 321 
hawk, 249 
hawthorn, 321 
head, 321 
health, 321 
hearken, 233 
heathen, 321 
heaven, 321 
hebdomadal, 365 
hectometre, 365 
Hector, 272 
heir, 342 
heliotrope, 365 
helpmate, 321 
hem, 249 
hemisphere, 365 
hepatic, 365 
herculean, 272 
heresy, 365 
heretic, 365 
heriot, 321 
hermetic, 272 
herring, 321 
Hessians, 276 
hiatus, 342 
hibernate, 842 
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HIE 

hiero;rlyphic, 365 
hilaritv, 366 
hilt, 321 
hind, 322 
hinge, 321 
Hippocras, 272 
hippodi-ome, 316 
hippopotamus, 316 
history, 366 
histrionic, 312 
hitch, 249 
hither, 307 
hoarse, 321 
hobnob, 279 
Hock, 277 
hocus-pocus, 279 
hodge-podge, 279 
hog, 249 
hollyhock, 277 
holm-oak, 322 
holocaust, 366 
homestead, 328 
homeward, 307 
homicide, 342 
homoousion, 366 
horehound, 284 
horizon, 306 
horn, 292 
hornblend, 2G9 
horrible, 342 
horse-coper, 316 
hospice, 342 
hostile, 342 
houseleek, 323 
hov, 208 
hoyden, 240 
huckster, 305 
hugger-mutrgcr, 279 
humble, 292, 342 
humble-pie, 284 
humdrum, 279 
humid, 320 
hunt, 319 
hurly-burly, 279 
husband, 322 
hussif, 284 
hussy, 284 
hustings, 252, 322 
hydraulic, 300 
hydrophobia, 300 
hygiene, 366 
hygrometer, 306 
hymn, 366 
hypercritical. 367 



UYP 



hypocrite, 367 
hysteria, 366 



ichthyosauros, 366 
icide, 284 
iconoclast, 364 
idea, 366 
ideal, 366 
idiosyncrasy, 366 
idiot, 366 
idolatry, 364 
ignite, 342 
ignoramus, 342 
image, 342 
imbecile, 342 
imbibe, 334 
imbroglio, 267 
imitate, 342 
immolate, 346 
impede, 350 
improve, 352 
improvisators, 267 
impudent, 352 
incarcerate, 335 
inception, 335 
inch, 260, 359 
Inchcape, 248 
incline, 336 
incognito, 2G7 
incubate, 337 
indentures, 338 
indicate, 343 
indigo, 264, 277 
indomitable, 338 
inebriate, 339 
inert, 331 
infant, 339 
infer, 339 
infernal, 343 
inflate, 340 
inflect, 340 
inflict, 340 
influenza, 267 
ingot, 320 
inhale, 342 
insinuate, 356 
intaglio, 267 
integral, 3 13 
intercede, 336 
inveigle, 267 
invent. ? 
In vera 
invid 



KEE 

invulnerable, 861 
irascible, «)43 
irate, 843 
irrigate, 853 
irritate, 843 
island, 323 
islet, 323 
isosceles, 366 
issue, 302 
isthmus, 366 
Italics, 277 
item, 343 
itinerant, 843 
ivory, 339 



Jacobin, 272 

Jacobite, 272 

jalap, 277 

Januarv, 272 

jane, 277 

japan, 277 

jar, 317 

jaundice, 261 

jejune, 343 

jennet, 264 

Jeremiad, 272 

jerked- beef, 284 

jereey, 277 

Jerusalem artichoke, 284 

Jesuit, 273 

jet, 277 

jewel, 308 

Job's tears, 284 

journal, 338 

jovial, 273 

joy, 262 

judgment, 343 

juggler, 313 

jugular, 343 

juice, 343 

July, 273 

junction, 343 

June, 273 

junket, 343 

jury, 343 

juvenile, 313 

juxtaposition, 343 



kaleidoscope, 366 
Ealend, 321 
Katherine, 366 
keelson, 816 
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Kelvedon, 316 
ken, 317 
kennel, 335 
kernel, 316 
kersey, 276 
kersevmere, 27G 
kick,''249 
Kilgerran, 249 
kiln, 249 
kindly, 316 
kindred, 316 
Kirbv, 252 
Kit-Kat, 273 
kitten, 316 
knave, 316 
knee, 316 
knell, 249 

knickerbockers, 273 
knick-knack, 279 
knight, 319 
knob, 249 
knock, 249 
knoll, 249 * 
Kvrie, 367 



laboratory, 343 
lace, 260*^ 
lacerate, 343 
laclirj'mose, 3 1)3 
laconic, 277 
lacustrine, 313 
lad, 249 
lagoon, 267 
laity, 367 
lakm, 305 
lammas, 322 
lamprey, 343 
landau, 277 
landgrave, 269 
language, 260 
languid, 343 
lansquenet, 269 
lanthorn, 284 
lapidary, 343 
lapwing, 298 
larder, 3^4 
large.=se, 344 
lark, 290, 323 
lass. 249 
lassitude, 344 
latent, 344 
lath, 249 
lattermath, 323 



LAU 

laudable, 344 
Launceston, 249 
laundry, 344 
laureate, 344 
lava, 267 
lavender, 344 
lawyer, 323 
lazaretto, 273, 267 
lazar-house, 273 
lea, 323 
leach. 323 
leasing, 323 
ledger-line, 314 
legacy, 344 
legend, 344 
legerdemain, 344 
legible, 344 
leguminous, 344 
leman, 323 
lend, 323 
lenient, 344 
Lent, 323 
leprosy, 368 
lest, 323 
Letitia 343 
lettuce, 261,343 
level, 344 
leveret, 344 
lewd, 323 
lexicon, 367 
libation, 34^1 
libertine, 344 
license, 344 
lichen, 367 
lichgate, 323 
liege, 344 
lift, 324 
light, 323 
lignite, 344 
likelihood, 304 
Liliputians, 277 
lime, 323 
Lindhurst, 323 
lineage, 344 
linen, 344 
linger, 308 
linsey-woolsev, 344 
Linton, 249 " 
liquorice, 284, 365, 372 
lissom, 307 
listless, 324 
lilhocarp, 368 
litigate, 314 
liturgy, 368 



MAL 

livelihood, ol'o 
livid, 345 
lizard, 343 
Llandaff, 249 
loadstone, 323 
loafer, 269 
loan, 323 
lobster, 324 
lockram, 27^ 
locomotive, 3 la 
logarithm, 368 
lord, 322 
lottery, 322 
love, 324 
loyal, 344 
lubber, 268 
lucid, 345 
ludicrous, 345 
luff, 268 

lukewarm, 250, 284 
lumber, 277, 324 
lust, 324 
lute-string, 267 
luxury 345 
lynch; 273 
lyrist, 368 



Macadamize, 273 
macaroni, 267 
machine, 368 
mackerel, 345 
mackintosh, 273 
macrocosm, 368 
Haddock, 305 
Maddox, 305 
Madonna, 267 
madrigal, 267 
magic, 368 
magistrate, 315 
magnesia, 277 
magnetic, 277 
magnolia, 273 
maiden, ^24 
main, 324 
maintain, 260 
majolica, 277 
major-domo, 338 
malaria, 267 
malice, 345 
mallard, 324 
mallet, 345 
Malmsey, 277 
Malvoisie, 277 
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Diindrtke, £81 


mentor, 273 


uinnandria, 368 


mmhooA,8n 


mercer, 846 


mongrel. 324 




mercurial, 273 


monk, 254, 368 


mankind, 304 


mere, 846 




maniEavK, 345 


mcretdeiDua, 346 


monogram, 368 


manor, 315 


meridian, 346 


monoiiolv, S6S 


Mantua, 277 


Merry Andrew, 273 


monster, 847 


marble. 292 


mcfl), 250 


month, 325 


march, 273 


meamerism, 273 




margin, 345 




m03d, 346 


matgrave, 269 


n.e8Bmate.'324 


moot, 324 


msriner, 345 


metal. 368 


mop, 250 


mariolatrv, "273 


metaphor, 304 


morij, 347 




mete, 824 




marriage, 345 


methylene. 304 


moAid, 347 


marah. 324 


iHatropolis, K» 


morel, 277 




mew (to »-ioult5, 347 




msitial, 273 




morocco, 277 


martin, 273 


mUsmfl, 3(i8 


Morpheus, 3GD 


martinet, 273 


mickle, 325 


morris, 273, 277 






morsel, 347 


masquerade, 267 


midrifl; 324 


mortmain. 317 


maa^ 254 


might, 324 


mosaic 847 


masSve, 345 


mildew, 324 
Uildi«], 324 


mosquito, 265 


master, 345 


moBa,32A 


matador, 2C4 


militia. 34C 


motett, 267 




mm, 324, 325, 340 


motto, 267 




milliner, 277 


moult, 347 


matHcalate, 345 


milaer, 325 


moustache, 267 




mimic, 068 


nmggy, 250 


mattock, -iJO 




mnjswort;, 325 


mature, 346 


minister, 316 


mulatto, 265 


maudlin, 273 


mint, 325 


mundane. 347 


maugre, B15 


miracle, 3Jfl 


municipal. 847 


Maundr'niaraaay,a4i 


misanllirope, 308 


mural, 347 




mischief, 302 


murder, 325 






musket, 347 


mav, 273 


mislead, 302 


musUn. 277 


mavor, 345 


misogamiat, 368 


mutilate, 847 


meadow, 324 


misoRVniit, 868 


myster;-, 368 


mciiRre.845 


missile, 346 




meauder, 277 


roite, 340 




meat, 324 


mitigate, 346 


naiikeen, 277 


medicine, 34l> 


mixen, 325 


narcotic, 369 


meed, 324 


mixture, 34S 


nascent, 347 




miizle 324 


nasturtium, 347 


uie;;flllierium, SliS 


mnemonica, 868 


natal. 347 


melanchalv, 868 


mob, 817 


naught, 60 


melody, 368 


moidore, 265 


nania, 347 


membrune. 346 


molasaes, 346 


nauseous, 347 


menace, BiS 


mole, 325 


nautical. 869 


mendacious. »!6 


molecde. 346 


Bflve. 847 


menanralioti, S46 


a46 


navel, 325 


laetita], 346 


47 


neatherd, 32S 
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^M DEO 


KUH 


FAB ^^H 


■,i,emm.nBr,3a9 


nnmber. 348 


orison, 291, 319 ^^| 




nuMhoon, 281 


ornitborb>-nchii9, 369 ^^^| 


' jwctur. 869 


nuncio. 207 


orphan, 869 - ^^1 


Deeds, 807 


nuptial, 818 


otpiment, 850 ^^H 


nefarious, 347 


nurae, 348 




negstiva, 347 




oscillate, 349 ^^H 


neffoUiito, 317 


nutoieg, 2H4 


ossifrage, 349 ^^H 


negro, 306 


njmph, 348. 389 


ostensible, 849 ^^H 


negu^ 273 




osteology, 369 ^^^| 


Jiflifhbour, 315,825 




ostrich, !S4 ^^^H 


noopbjta, 369 


Oakhain. 313 


other, 326 ^^H 


nephew, 347 


obadiBoce, 348 


ought, 3! 3 ^^B 


nepotism, 317 


obelisk, UG9 


ounce, 35e ^^H 


iiotve, 317 
nenock, 33J 


obituary. 348 
obliqnitj-, 349 


"i^r ■ 




oblllcrato, 341 


ovenreening, S3I ^^M 


neuroJgin, 3U9 


oblivion, 348 


ovJparoa^49 ^H 


neotml, 317 


obscene, 318 


oxymoron, 369 ^^^H 


Mw-fangled, 319, 325 


obscure, IMS 




nibble, 326 


occult, 348 




niche, 367 


WS^. 


319 ^^1 


nickel. 249 




niofe-nack, 2T'J 


octopus, 369 


ps«tn, 273 ^H 




acaliBt,84S 


^r^r ■ 


nicoUne, 273 


OdihaiD, 832 


nigh, 335 


odious, 318 


palace, 277 ^^1 


nightingale, 82S 


tBiiUde, 318 


paJtooudc, 370 ^^H 


nightnmre, 325 


t)fil,3lH) 


pslanqiiin, 205 ^^^^^H 


nocturnal, 348 


oHice, 318 


palatine, 277 ^^M 


noaiadic 389 


ointinent, 359 


palaver, 365 ^^M 


nonce, 284 


olfdoCory, 818 


palette, £67 ^^M 




oljgaicliy, 369 


palfrev, 261 ^^H 


nondescript, 817 


ominous, 318 


palisR^e, 819 ^^H 




anion, 3;)9 


^H 


nones, 349 


only. 313 




noon, 349 


oolite. 369 


palliatB, 849 ^^^| 


nom,.], 318 


ooje.290,333 


pgllid, 349 ^^H 


H DOBtrii, SSI, 825 


opaque, 348 
opcrn, 318 


palmer, 340 ^^H 
polpatJe, 349 ^H 


opbicleid, 309 


palpitate, 349 ^H 




I>al9}',36e ^^B 


^B nostrum, 818 


opinion, 318 


pamphlet, 265 .^^H 


■ notion, 3(8 


oppidan. 318 


^^^M 


H noun, 293 


opprobrious, 303 


panacea. 370 ^^H 




optician, 369 


pandar, 274 ^^H 


H novice, 318 


optimis^ 318 


panegyric S70 ^H 


V noxious, 317 


option, 348 


panic, 374 ^^M 


^ nnz;ile,325 


opulent, !I18 


panoply, 370 ^^M 


nude, 348 


oracle, 349 


pantil^n, 267 ^H 


nndga, 250 


orchard, 208, 332 


pantheist, 370 ^^M 


nngatorj-, 818 


ordcol, 326 


pantheon, 370 ^^H 


nuRgot, B20 


organ, BCy 


pantry, 309. 319 ^^M 


^ nui»anea.a47 


parable, 363 ^^M 


■ DuIUfv, 34S 


orifice; 319 


paradigm, 963 ^^M 



' 


^ 


^^^^^H 
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PAR 


PEN 


^^H 


p.rflffin,349 




pinnacle, 350 ^^^^H 


p»«keel,271 




pipkin. 305, 32$ ^^H 


parallel. SGI 


peppercorn, 316 


piacatoiy. 350 ^^H 




pcpjine, 370 


pistol, 207, 277 ^^M 


pampel, 267 


per=b, 360 


pitch, 250 ^^H 


pnTaphraie, 370 


pcrcuarion. 3J3 


plagiarist, 850 ^^H 


p»ra»lta,e-2 


perhaps, 802 


plsgoe. 350 ^^^H 


pucel, 849 


pCTil,3(l3 


plarntlfr, 350 ^^H 




peripatetic, 370 


plan, 350 ^^M 


psidoD, 302, ass 


periBlaltii;, 304 


plaster, 371 ^^H 


parcnb, 848 


periwinkle, 285 


351 ^^H 




Perkina, 305 


plea. 350 ^^H 


pariBh,369 


peTplei, 851 


plebeian. 351 ^^H 


parrot, 274 


person, 350 


plelocene. S7L ^^H 




pest, 350 


plenituds, 351 ^^M 


poiBoi), 3a0 


r.s,ss 


pleonasni, 871 ^^H 


pBrtioipIe, 293 


pleurisy, 371 ^^H 


p.rti™n, 308 


petrel, 274 


pliers, '361 ^H 




petroleum, 350 


pli^t. 32S ^^M 


&e«r.l9l 


petulant^ 350 
ptaEtflp, 274 




pasgive, 349 




pluDder. 269 ^^H 


patent, 349 


phantwy, 370 


plush, 360 ^^H 


l^thology. 370 






palrisian, 8)9 


pheamnt, 277 
thilip,B70 


Plutonic, 2T4 ^^H 


patriot, 849 


ply, 351 ^^M 


patronymie, 309 
psimch, 360 


philippic, 274 




pliilomel, 370 


podagr.. 371 ^^M 


pini»,870 


philter, 870 


point, 352 ^^M 


psrement, 340 


phonelio, 370 


poison, 351 ^^H 






Peuiic 371 ^^M 


pay, 350 


^zT^^r 


policy, 367 ^^M 


pencil, a? 




peaeock, 285 


phylactery, 371 




pea-jacket, 285 


phyBiologj-, 370 


pomejnvn'ata, 3i^^^^| 


peBl,285 


piano-fone, 267 


pomp, 371 ^^^H 


pesr,280 


piazza, 267 








poniard. 362 ^^H 


peccdillo, 265 


pick, 321! 


pontilf, SSI ^^H 


pcct, 250 


piok-B3e.28J 


poop. 353 ^^^H 


pectoral. S50 


pickets, 82r. 


poor, 261, 349 ^^H 


peculiar, 350 


pickwick, 374 


porcelain, 351 ^^H 


pecuniary, 850 


piehflld. 350 


porcli, 361 ^^H 


pedsgogQB. 370 






pedant. 267 


pigEOD, 267 


pore. 371 ^^H 


pedcstol, 350 


pigeery, 305 


porpoise. 28S ^^H 


pellet, 260 
pellitory. S85 


Eisrsr 


^^,320 ^H 
pomneer, 303 ^^^H 


pell-md], 298 


pilch. 350 


port, 265, 277 ^^^^H 


pellucid, S45 
pan, S60 


pilgrim, 262, 350 
pilfajte, 350 


mrtico, 267 ^^^H 


peninsula, 350 


pimple, 250 


penitence, 360 
Penlaleuch, 870 


pinchbeck, 274 


pnstliuinonB, ^^^^^1 




puHIioS, 3fil ^^^^^1 






^^^^^^^^1 
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r 


PUL 


^H 


P I»9BK9,355 


p«]«,350 


radish. 3D3 ^H 


■ pi»terD,3JI 


punch. 274 


tag, 3l>2 ^^M 
ran, 350 ^^M 


pottage, 260 


punctilio, 266 


powder, 263, SJ2 


pnnclual. 852 


raisin, 35S ^^H 


pojt, 293 


puny, a02 


raUy. 302 ^^M 


practise, 371 


pupil. 352 


ramify. 353 ^^H 
rancid, S53 ^^M 


pny, 260 


purge. 352 


■ preach, 254, 303 


p«rptc,3&3 


nwK^. 293, 339 ^H 


h prabandary, 851 


pursno, 355 






purulent, 352 


rasher, 250 ^H 


■' praciact, 336 




rather, 322 ^H 


■ p™ripioa,B5l 


jiutrifl. 358 


ratif,', 353 ^H 


prwlude, 386 


gKS 


ration, 353 ^^M 




ray, 363 ^^M 


preminni, 352 


pyrites, 871 


razor, 358 ^^M 




pjroligneouB, 371 


ready, 322 ^^M 


prelbrter. 371 


pyroteclinica, 871 


realm, 353 ^H 


preierilB. 302 


pyroxyiinc, 371 


reap, 326 ^^M 


priert, 371 




rear, SOS ^^H 


principle, 293 




Tenrwani, S02 ^H 


print, Q52 


quadroon, 263, 353 


rebus, 353 ^^H 


priUinatic, 371 


quality, 3i>8 


recalcitrant, 3S6 ^^M 


pristine, 852 


quaodnry, S85 


rtcklou, 326 ^^H 


privet, 285 


quantity, 353 




privilege, 382 
probable, 3j2 




recreuit, 337 ^H 


qunrry. 353 


rectify, 398 ^H 


proboscis, S04 


quarlel, 853 




procraslioate, 83i 


quarlo, 287 


reef, 268 ^^M 


profime. 339 


quartz, 269 


reeve. 320 ^^M 


pro11flc,8a2 


qoaaaia, 274 


260 ^^H 


proDfi, 352 


quean, 317 


refulgent, 34 1 ^^H 


prononn, 302 


quell, 817 


reRstla, 267 ^^M 


propagWB, 862 


quench, 317 


reins, 353 ^^M 


property, a^2 




leilerite, 813 ^^H 


prophec 370 




reluctant, 315 ^^M 


propiiions, 352 


querv, 353 




protoan, 274 


qasiion, 863 


remorse 847 ^H 


protocol, 871 


queue, BB j 


renal, 353 ^H 




quicklime, 317 


renegade, 265 ^^M 


prove, 352 


qnlet, 353 


sss"' ■ 




qulelos, 353 


proviBo, aB7 


quince, 277 


retina, 353 ^^H 




qiiiniy, 285 


rstort, 858 ^^M 




quiutain, 358 


reverend, 859 ^^H 


prune,' 303 


quit, 853 
IjuinDlic, 274 


rheumatics. 371 ^H 


pnrieat. 3J2 




p«la..3Jl 


qaoth, 317 


Rhodes, 372 ^H 




quotient, 353 








ihodDnionCade, 274 ^^H 


S5. 


rabid. 353 
race, 309 


rhubarb, 277 ^^M 
riband, 292 ^^1 
rickets, 371 ^^M 


_ pulp. 352 


radical, 3.53 


riddle, 322 ^^M 


■ pulpit, 352 


radiant. 363 


3:,3 ^^M 
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nip 


eAM 


„. ^m 




TiffMfT, 379 


■amphire, 274 


>eldom,3a7,327 ^^H 




right, 292 ^ 


BBTHplB. 293, 339 


seminal, 355 ^^^H 












riBid, 363 


MDliome, B5* 






iini,3&0 


BarcBSm, 372 


sentiment. 355 ^^^| 




rime, 322 


Fitrccnet, 274 


separate. 356 ^^H 




riESe,808 


saroophaeu", 372 


sepia, 372 ^^^H 




iite,S63 


sardonic 277 


September, 355 ^^^| 




rival, 353 


BBlcbGj,3M 


eepnlchre, 355 ^^^H 




roiud,32S 


saturate, 35-I 


Eequestrate, S.5& ^^^H 




cob. 836 


eatumaUi, 354 


serenade, 267 ^^H 




robber, 826 


satnmine, 274 


sereeanf, 335 ^^^H 




robust, 363 


sancer, 354 


^ei, 355 -^H 




RochEster, 323 


Banaago.a54 






rocket, 367 


Ba7a«e,35ii_ 


MIon, 355 




radont, 353 








roepSae 




severity, 36j 




rood, 326 


WToy, 278 


Be.ton;285 ,^ 




roaemary, 361 


saxifrage, 854 


ahaltuon. 278 .^^M 




rostrum, 354 


Boalene, 372 


shallot, 278 ^H 




route, 851 


scales, 327 


sham. 337 ,^^M 




round, 2flU 


sailed. 337 


Bheaf, 327 J^^H 




routine, 85* 


scon. 260 


Bbed, 327 ^^H 




royal, 363 


scaramouch, 2G7 






rubric 354 


scarf, 327 


sheep. 337 ^^H 




nibv,364 


searf-Bkin. 327 


Ghenlf.327 ^^^1 




rudder, SOI! 


acathelHs, 327 


Bherry, 265, TZSj^^H 






ScBWfdl. 251 


shiiiv-shflUi, sa^^^M 




ruddy. 336 


scene, 373 


-'n^H 




rudiment, 354 


Kseplre, 872 
Kh^edam, 268 


Sbip(an,827 ^^^M 




™ffinn.367 


>hik 327 ^^H 




rug, 260 


sebisiD, 372 


•hirt, S27 ^^^H 




rain, 354 


scholar, 3J2 


shnvel. 327 ^^^H 




rule, 353 


schooner, 2fiS 


shrirc 306 ^^^H 




TumiDtite, 354 


BclerDtic373 


abrin^ 855 ^^^H 
shroud, 327 ^^^H 






Bcore, 327 




mnsgttte. 047 


Bcot-free, 827 


ehrab. 327 ^^^1 




ruDle, 336 


scour. 827 


ebunt, 827 ^^^H 




rupture, 354 


scribe, 354 


shutter, 337 ^^^| 




rural, 354 


scmbby, 327 






Eoahmete, 329 


Bcruple, 354 


sidelong, S07 ^^^| 






Bcrulinv, 354 


sidereal, 355 ^^^H 






Bcud. 327 






sacerdolal, 854 


flcuffle. 327 


■ill, 829 ^^^1 






seal, 260, 354 


^^M 




iuddlG,338 


seat, 338 


simony, 375 ^^^M 




safe, 260,854 


aecnnd, 3.i5 


Bimple, 351 ^^H 






secretary, 886 


»n(^338 ^^H 




«tilor. BD4 


secuiar, 356 


Eineere, 355 ^^^1 




8ait.t,354 


sediment, 355 


sinister, S55 ^^^H 




Balai3-,354 


seditioD, 839 


siiihon, 37S ^^^^^| 






aedafc, 339 


sith, S3g ^^H 




aalt-cellar, ^54 


MgrneSt. 356 


I3ze,250 ^^^H 


L 


ealulc, 354 


seismugmpb, 872 


BkalfB, 36B ^^^1 
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^r 8EH 


BVl 


BTM ^^H 


B ■lu'letoD, 372 


apindle, 328 


Btote, 278 ^^1 


■ «kelcb,26T 


Bpinsta, 328 


stomacb, 373 ^^^1 


BkipiJCT, 2C8 


spiral, 356 


Btook, 350 ^^M 


Hlaueliter, 372 


splosh, 303 


Btowage, 329 ^^H 


rtedne-hiimmcr, 328 


Bpleen, 372 


atruieer, 803 ^^^^H 


sleeve, 33S 


tppleodid. 35C 


strangle, 3r>7 ^H 


Bliper, 30G 




stmteg}', 37;j ^^^H 
Stir>t£rd, 320 ^^H 


■ riuop. 26S 




h 8iop,m 




Slrathmore. 249 ^^H 


■ Binth, 32S 


spoor, 2C8 


BtreDDDUs, 3»7 ^^^H 


■ Rlumber, 390 


spore, S72 


Elreet.253,Q29 ^^M 


■ smack, 368 


spooae. yM 


siring, 357 ^^M 


ainitb, 0:>8 




struggle, 307 ^^^M 


einootb, 2M 


Bpum.sb 


Btrvclmine, 373 ^^^H 




Hluire.2B3 


stucco, 267 ^^H 






studeiLt, 330 ^^^1 




BtaEe,262 


studio, 26S ^^M 


Buip, 33a 


»Weg".M7 


Btulldly, BJ7 ^^H 


««k350 


BtftBn.nt,356 


BtapeTy, 3d7 ^^H 


soar, 3B7 


i>tair,328 


stutter. 807 ^^H 


BObriet^^.Saii 


ataVc, 329 


Biyie, 373 ^^M 


Boriiil,ilk 




styptic, 373 ^^M 


8odm,3D2 


Bt»Ik,a(»8 


suavity, 357 ^^H 


tiDil,S&6 


Btolwart, 328 


sulalWm, 833 ^^^H 
subliiDC 357 ^^H 


sojuum, 303, 338 


BlaI«0Tth,3SS 


Btania, 267 


subtle, 357 ^^H 


sole,35ii 


BUrboard, S2H 


subtract, 358 ^^H 


BolBcism, 378 


rt«rch,328 


snch, 293 ^^H 


solemn, 35U 


atark-blind, 328 


sudden, SOS ^^H 




BUrliog, 328 


sue, 355 ^^1 


eoLtiie, 35<; 


alBlieB,373 


Butrrage, 357 ^^B 


BolvcQt, 35<; 


BUtnre, 357 


suicide, 357 ^^H 


someciiault. 385 


Btesdbid.33S 


sultry. 839 ^^H 




ateiik,339 


summit, 857 ^H 




staltby.SZa 


sunbesm, 814 ^H 


«morous,a5G 


Bte«n,328 




BOpbistic, 372 


BUan(ie.373 


^^M 


Bt«plo, 328 


sure, 260 ^^H 


BopoTiHe. SSU 


st«^328 


Burge, 357 ^H 


soprano. 367,357 




Eurgeon. 303 ^H 


«>r.lid, 3flG 




Burreptitions, 858 ^^M 


Bprrol, 328 


sterile, 35G 


Burtont, 303 ^^H 


Borrow, sua 




swartbT, 829 ^^H 


Borrr, 327 


sla»«d, 285 


swede, 'S7B ^H 


Bound, BSG 


sticn... 373 




sp«ce,3.ifl 


atilelto, 2e7 


Bwelter. 831)' ^^M 


Bpmniel, 278 


BtitnuUte, 35G 


Bivill, S29 ^^M 


spur, uas 


Blink, 3M 




spwrn, D73 


BiipeBd. a-,G 


swoop, 329 ^^B 


Bp6..io^^B6G 


stirrup, 329 


Evcamore, 872 ^^^^M 




stiver, 36H 


pycophant, 372 ^^H 


^noer, 273 


stockwle, 329 


B<-n.palhj^370 ^^M 


^_ EperinaceU, 373 


jit«p.a78 


S} nnimirne. 361 ^^^H 


■ spinairh. 85ij 


Stoke, 329 


B^Dod, 254 ^^H 
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SIN 


T&A 


DKT 


sjntbesis, Sii 


thane, 330 


trend, 330 


jytings, 27d 




trestle, 803 


ijiinge, 373 


thaumatarev. 373 
theogonj. Bis 


tribnne, 858 


»yBtoIe,373 


tribute, 358 






trip. 250 




tbBW.BSD 


triple, 311 


table, 367 


thicket, 380 


triptycli, 374 


t>blet,357 


thigh, 292 




tuataiD, 35T 


tMnible,330 


tritD[ate,*a58 


taBklB, 360 


tb^ain,S30 


trivet, 858 


tactile, 357 


trivial, 360 


sa-S'^" 


thtaamical, 275 


tmglodyto, 374 


thnHhold, 380 


trombone. 268 


Ulbotj-pe, 275 


thrill, 330 


troop. 292 


tiile,32S 


throe, 33l> 


tropics, 374 


lall,S6a 


tbKBrt. S30 


trough. 3.W 


tank, 366 


tile, 357 


trow, 830 


tantiliae, 275 


timid, 338 


tmnoated, 358 


linker, 250 


trnffle. 285 




tint, 358 


trundle, 880 


tardy, 857 


tirade, 3G8 


tmlb, 330 


tarty, 260 


titmouse, 825 


tube, 858 


tafik,S60 


toiist,358 


lug, 329 


t»«J,250 


tobacco; 378 


tuition, 858 




tolerate, 858 


lutnblBT, 330 


tflTem, StV 


tonnage, 803 


Tunetall, 3S8 


tawdry, 276 


tontine, 276 


turbid, 358 


taxidermr, S73 


topic, 373 


turbulent, 858 


teara,m 


tcpsv-tnrw, 330 


tureen, 858 


t«)uel,339 


tornado, 2(S5 


turpitude, 858 


t«ch>>lea],S73 


torpedo, 358 


turtle. 3112 


ted, 260 


torso, 268 


tusk. 291 


teeming, 829 


lDttnre,8S8 


tutor, 358 


telegTBph, 373 


torn, 250 


tvpe, 374 


tenierily, S57 
temper, 357 


tow, 330 


tyrant, 374 


town, 630 




tempHit. B57 








trace, 2oO 


ubiquity, 359 


tenacion-, 3S7 


trwbeo. 373 


ulcer, 369 


t«unt,357 


trade, 830 


ultimate. 359 


tmdoD, 857 


tradilian, SoS 




tendril, 3.18 


tragedy, 373 
traitor, 358 


za^s' 


tenor, 9G8 


tenlative, 858 


trance, 303 


umpire, 802, 34 


twler, 350 


tranqoil, 858 


unuDimity, 338 
ande,3(« 




transil, 358 


tern, 858 




unoouUi, 317 


tenninate, 858 


tr.VBWv,3eO 


unction, 3611 




treacle. 285 


undo, BOO 


wrra^tta, 368 




undulate, S69 


tealilT, S5S 


lr««!uro, 373 


union, 850 


tetuiDB, 373 


b^Ml 


si'aSm 


telrarch, b73 




texture, 358 


'■_3JS 


unUcTaso 
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U UPH 


TXR 


^^M 




vertical, 360 


331 ^^1 


* SE;?S 


rerta, 26B 


wall, 250 ,^H 


verj-. 8B0 


walnut, 331 ^^H 


K,a' 


vessel, 309 


walrus. 285 ^^H 


vertige, 360 


wander, 307, 3Bt ^^H 


i»nrp,859 


vesture, 3fi0 


wane, 331 ^^H 


lurary, 8fi9 


veternn. 360 




■ iihiu<il,359 


vi«Dd,260 


woDton, 300. 329, 831 ^^M 


m Utopiui,B78 


vicarious, 360 


warp,£^t^ ^H 


■ nxorious,359 


vi™,a60 




■ 


vieerov, 303 


Warwick, a31 ^^H 


■ 


Ticinit\-, 3G0 




■ 


victim." 06J 


wagp, 291, 331 ^^M 


■■va™t.f.B59 


victnalB, 360 


wasaail. 286 ^^H 


■ vaccinsts. 359 


view, 260 


vutcel, 305 ^^H 


■- Tsrilkte, 359 


vigilant, 360 


water, 30S ^^^H 


W -'"grant. 3.W 


vignolte, 360 




■ Vflgu«,3r,9 

Tafediclorv, 3S9 


vigour, 359 


wear, 368 ^^M 


vilify, 360 


Webster, 331 ^^M 


valfntinn, 275 


viUun, 360 


wed. 250 ^^1 


vsliJ, 359 


vindicate, 360 


wedding. 331 ^^M 


vslve, 363 


vinegar, 360 


wedlock, 805, 331 ^^M 




violent, 312 


Wedneadaj-, 397 ^H 


vanlllB, 265 


virago. 360 


needs, 331 ^^M 


viTiinh. 353 


Tirtnom, 368 


weeD, 331 ^^^H 


Topid, 869 


virulent, 360 


331 ^^H 


varicgse, 359 


viadd, 360 


weird, 332 ^^H 




visible. 360 


welfara, SIS ^^M 


vasenlar, 859 


viata, 2eR 


welkin, 332 ^H 


vi»>l, 250 


viljU, 360 


Wellin^ns, 275 ^H 


vast, 359 


vitUle,3fiO 


weU^ 331 ^M 


VBt, 318 


vitriol, 360 


welt, 250 ^H 


Taimt^Dimer, 261 


vixen, 304 


wend, 331 ^H 


Teal, 260. 309 


voeabakrv, 360 


Wendover, 335 ^H 


vedette, 268 


voUtile, &l 


wbaif, 322 ^H 


S-AIS 


volcano, 275, 268 
volley, 861 


wbeelwright, 332 ^H 
where, 307 ^H 


vdlum, 360 


voltaic, S7S 


whit, 332 ^H 


vendor, 369 
venerable, 869 


volume, 361 


Whitby, 351 ^B 


vortei, 360 


wbitbor, 300 ^H 


venial, 359 


votary, 3SI 




venaii?, S69 


vouchsaft, 361 


whittle, Sii ^^H 


ventilole, 359 


vowel. 360 


wiek, 253 ^^M 


ventriloquiat, 3u9 


voj-agB, 360 


wished, 332 ^^M 


verbal, 300 


vulcanite, 375 


wicket, 250 '^^H 


verbose, 813 


Vulgate. 361 


wight, 332 ^^M 


vctderet, 3B0 


vuli^cide, 361 


windlaas, 385 ^^M 


verdict, 360 




window, 333 ^^M 


verdigris 265 




wiadom. 332 ^^M 


verge, 360 




witch, 332 ^H 


vermicelli, 208 


waddle. 307 


witchcntft, 332 ^^H 


vemdlion. 26S 


viafer, 3£3 


Witexagemote, 332 ^H 


_ venial. 36!» 


Traiu, 350 


withdraw. 800 ^H 


■ vernide,a76 


wainwright, 306 


withstand, 300 ^^U 
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WIT 

witness, 832 
wizened, 331 
VVodin, 332 
wont, 332 
worn-, 332 
wor^p, 332 
worsted, 278 
wort, 332 
worth, 331 
Worthing, 332 
wreak, 332 
wreath, 332 



WRB 

wresdc,332 
wretch, 332 
writhe, 332 



3radit,368 
yam, 265 
57ird,820 
yareljr,320 
yawn, 285 
ydep(^269,Sia 



zoo 



resterdav, 292 
yore, 320 



zanv, 268 
zea], 874 
zeagma, 874 
zinc, 2G9 
zodiac, 374 
zone, 374 
zoolite, 374 
zoophyte, 374 
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Part II., enUtled "THE THEORY OF MUSIC," contains f 
Chapters on the Theory of Vocal Music, suited to the reqi^ 

s of Pupil Teachers, Candidates for Admission to Tiainiu) 
Colleges, and First and Second Year Students ; with Specimens a 
recent Examination Papers. Pp. 72, price n. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES 
AND DEPENDENCIES 

PhyEiHl, Political, Commerciol, and Hislorical. By Jambs HswiI 
F.R.G.S. Thoroughly revised up to 1893 by the Re7. i 
Daniel, M,A., and others. Price 21. 



Nalionat Society s Books Jor Teaihers and Studenls 5 

THE PUPIL-TEACHER'S CODRSE OF 
MATHEMATICS 

> a late Fellow and Senior Malhemalicsl Lectuier ; Examiner for the 
Oxfoid and Cambridge Booid, the Cumbiidge Syadicale, &c. 

Part I.— EUCLID, Books I. and 11. With Notes, Eiamples, 

and Explanations. Price u. dd. 
Past II.— ALGEBRA. Price U. 6rf. 
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HIGHER READING BOOK 
FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND GENERAL USE 

Coasisling of Nineteen Eiuacts from ibe Works of Scott, Lytton, 
Washington Irving, Souihey, Cooper, Martyat, and other Standard 
Authors. Edited, with [nlroduclions and Notes, by Charlottb 
M. YoNGE, Author of "The Heir of Rcddyfle," "Cameos from 
English History." P[^ 432, price ij. 6i/. 



HOW TO PREPARE NOTES OF LESSONS 

A Manual of Instruction and Models for Pupil Teachers and Students 
in Training Coll^i:es. By \V. Tavlor, Normal Master in the 
National Society's Training College, Battersea. Price 21. 

"We QUI nnreservnlly o 



6 National Society s Books for Teachers and Students 

OBJECT TEACHING FOR INFANT SCHOOL! 

By W. Tavlor, Normal Master in llie National Society's. Tnunii 
College, Baltersea. With 58 Blackboard Diagrams. Pp. 224, 
price 3J, fid. 

"Tbutisaiecy ascful boolc, duiened to meil ttie prsent rcquiieinenta of tbt 
Code, which OTE »l out by, (He wrilcr io his ■ Inlroducl<cin.' Excellent advice, ihe 
fruit of m^iiy years' experience, is ^vcd id the younE teaaher. ... To tn^nt' 
ichool icBcliera of al] grades tho booV vQt tK cjrcee£agly uflerul, am], as mode] 
IstoDS 10 be pst bcTore pupil teachers, iu conlenta vill, we an CDnEdeBi, be lughlj 
appceciated.''— ScHODLHflSTBii. 

" lafknt lEacherswil] hai] this tuolc as a freah delight. Tbe tborougti symDathr 
with child-mind which It jrunifests on cverjf paee : the complete accord with Ihe 
principles of early rnenlat growth di^layed in the arnm^enienl and illustraiion of 
every leuon^ the logical sequeoce oliserved in ibfl grouping of teSBons —nil combine 
IDmalre thiia □eccsaarypos-Hes^ionorcvcryinfkntiendier."— Practical T 

" This ifl a Taliuble work for youiiE leachen, prepared by an old hand, 
ate so well qualified to wriie such a luok. We cordially praise it." 



OBJECT TEACHING FOR THE STANDARDS 

(Standakus I. -HI.) 

By W. Taylor, Normal Master in ihe National Society's Traid 

College, Batteisea. Witli III Slnclilioard Drawings and 4C0I0U 

Plates. 328 pp. Price 31. 6rf. clotll. 

LOCKE'S THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION 

With Introduction and Notes by the Rev, Canos Daniel, M.j^ 

lale Piincipal oftliG National Society's Training College, Ballersei. 






" The editor of this edition of 'I.adie'i ThouEhts on Education' has lalien na 
short cut to Ihe accoTDplisbioent of his task. He has made hinuelf master of •rhai 
the gtcat philosopher wrote on this subject, and he has spared hirnsclf no trouble In 

"The present editor of Locke's esiayhis done his work Ibomugbly : he i( a 

ready with all the authorities. "—Eoucatiom. 

" Canan Daniel has exceptional qualifications for the work of edlling Locke'i 
book. The edition published by Ihe Natiooal Sodetyii enriched byaUir(eni 

of notes, original and selecled, from the trerks of the chief comnieni-' ' ' 

A Aelch ot^Lncke's life, and an claborale miioduction by CanonDa , 



NATIONAL SOCIETY'S NEW CODE READING BOOKS 

ENGLISH HISTORY READING BOOKS {iiiusiraui) 

STANDARD II.— By Charlotte M, Yokge, Author of "Cameos 
from English History " &c. Pp. 1 14, price ^. 

STANDARD III.— By Charlottb M. Vonge. Pp. 160, price ir, 

STANDARD IV.— ByCHAm.OTTEM.VoNCE, Pp. igz, price ii. 3^, 

STANDARD V.— ByCHARLOTTEM. Yongb. Pp. 252, price ij. Srf. 

STANDARD VI.— BjCharlotteM. Vonce. Pp. 256, price ij. 8rf. 

THE YOUNG STUDENT'S ENGLISH HISTORY READING 

BOOK: being tiie Advanced Part of the "English Hisloiy 

Reading Books," and consisting of a Series of " Pictures " of 

the more important facts of English Hatory from the Earliest 

Times. Pp. 2SS, price is. 
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GEOGRAPHY READING BOOKS {niustrau^ 

STANDARD I,— Pp, 96, price &d. 

STANDARD IL— Pp. 130, price lod. 

STANDARD III.— With Maps. Pp. 194, price u. ^. 

STANDARD IV.— The British Isles, Britbh North America, and 

Anstralasia. With Maps. Pp. 240, price li. &d. 
STANDARD V.— Europe. Latitude and Longitude. DayandN%hl. 
The Seasons. With Maps. Pp. 258, price u. gd. 

STANDARD VI India and the Colonies. With Five Coloured 

Maps. Pp. 268, price 2/. 



NEW NATIONAL READING mO^S {iiiusirai,^ 

INFANT PRIMER 
INFANT READER 
STANDARD I. 
STANDARD II. 
STANDARD III. 
STANDARD IV. 
STANDARD V. 
STANDARD VI. 



... 64 pp. 


J limp, 2irf. 
4^. 


... 112 pp., cioth boards, 6if. 


... 128 pp. 


Su". 


... 167 pp. 


, IJ. od. 


... 174 pp. 


, ij. 2d. 


... 176 pp. 


, U. 2d, 


... 184 pp. 


. ts. ^d. 



READING BOOKS FOR THE HIGHER STADi 



iDAR^ 



SHAKESPEARE'S HISTORICAL PLAYS FOR 
SCHOOLS 



(. KING HENRY V. 135 
1. KING RICHARD U. 
(. JULIUS C«SAR. ijo 



HISTORICAL BALLADS 



P*HT I, foi STANDARDS ll.and III. Edii 

Authocof'TheHorofRHlclyffe," uopp. l-rice .orf. 
Pa«t II. for STANDARDS 17. ind V. EcHkiJ anS AonotaleJ by Mia YOK< 



itce. Mopp. Ptia at. '\ 

' I 

Mew Code. ^^H 

!tand by Miu YontM^^^ 



III., for STANDARDS VI. : 
'NCK, «e6 pp. price II. Sd. 



id Aonvaied by Mbt 



CHAPTERS IN POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY 

BcIbe an Advance Reading Bmli for tuse in ElemenUry and Higher Schwii. Bv 



READING BOOKS ON THRIFT 

I. THE SOCIAL ECONOMV READING BOOK (for the UpperSi 






BOTANY READING BOOKS 

By IhE lue Rev. A. Johnson, M,A., F.L.S., Head MuIetoTSL OUn'lCi 

S;:hwh 
Part 1.— VEGETABLE LIFE, illusiraied frt>in PLmb easily mi 

perniancal Oigans. Illustralcd. 130 PP- Piice 11. 

T ORDERS. nislTibucionofPlanu. AnatomraUl 
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